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Part I —General Literature 


Abbott (J* H. M.}* Author cf 'Tommy 
Cornstalk.’ AN OUTLANDER IN- 
ENGLAND: Being some l.MPREssioNsor 
akAc&tralian Abroad. Stcand 
Cr. 8rv» 6 j. 

A Colonial Editio. is also published. 
AcatosfM. J.)> See Junior School Books. 
AdamslFrank). JACKSPftATT. Withal 
Coloared Pictures Sufi<r Royal\f\mo. 7S. 
Adency (W. F.)* M.A. See Bennett and 
Adeney. 

>CMbyitis. See Classical Translations. 
ABsop. Seel.P.li. 

Aio3wortb(W. Harriaon). See I.P.L. 
Alderaofl (J. P.). ME. ASQUITH. Will- 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Zro. 
js. td. net. 

Aidls Uanetb MADAME GF.OFFRIN. 
HER SALON, AND HEK TIMES. 
With m.'iny Portraits and Illustrations. 
Second E'Oti^n. Pemy avo. 6d. net. 

A Coioni.'l Edition is aKo published. 
Alexander (WIIHamX D IV. Afehbishep 
of Armagh. THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSEl^ OF NWNYtYEARa 
Demy t6w<». ts. td. » 

Aiken (Henry). THE NATIONAL 
.SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With I 
dev^jotions in English and Frcuch With ' 

'l,t*Plates.® Royal Jhoho. Ffve\ 
Cwneas net, A The Plates can he( bad 
.eparatelyJn a Portfolio. ri. net. f 
?*« also I.P.L. I 

IfenfC. C.) See Textbooks of Technology, f 
t^n (Jeaele). See Little Books un a. i. j 
ten (J* Romllly)* FiS A. See Antiquary's 
Books. • ‘ 

mack (E.L See Little Rooks hn Art 
iheMt (Lady'. A .SKETCH OFi 
:GyPTIAN HISTORY t'HOX THE 

ENT DAY. ^jTh many lllustradons. [ 

♦ *mv %vo TT. d</. net. * 

-eonlR'M.L THE STBR^^OF THE ‘ 
ITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 

,fn im«ii ’ I-, e*!...! 


Ande eon (J. 0 .)» B. A., Examiner to Ijoadoa 
UniverMty. NOUVELLB GRAMMA'RE 
FRANt^AISE. Cr. $vo. is. 

EXF.RCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
CAISE Cr.Rvo. xs.td 

Andrewea <B!.stiop>. PRECES « RI- 
V\TAE. Edited, with Notes, bj' F. K. 
Bkk.htman, M.A.,ofPu$ey Houset Oxford. 

Aneto-Auotratlan. AFTER GLOW ME- 
r.MORIES. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Anon. FF.I, fSSA; OR, THE LIFE 
AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
.SENTIMENT. With rr Coloured Plates. 
/Vi/ i6m<t. IS. 6d, nr(. 

ArUtotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Ed’tcd, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John BuksrT, M.A., Pro. 
fesftor of G eek at St. Andrews, Cheaper 
issne. DemyZt'o. ms. 6d.net. 

AtkloalH* 0 .). See Oxford Bit^ai^tes. 

AtklnacnfC.M.). JEPEMY BEKTHAM 
Demy Zoo. 5/. net. 

Atkinaen IT. ai. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURL. 
Withoverzoo Illustratione. Second Edition. 
Reap. 8rw. xt. 6d. net. 

A f/lOSSARY or TF.RMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. Illtiv 
trated. Second Ed. Ftap. 8m. ■*$. 6d. net. 

Auden (T.)i M.A , F.S.A. SeeAncientCitiev 

Aurellue iMarcdal and Enktetue. 
WORDS OF THE ‘NCIENTWISE: 
Thouchis from. Edited ., '.SSJ, H. D- 
Ro* sx.iM.A., LithD Ftiip.%vo. 3i.64. 
net. See also St|mdard Liorary. 

Austen iJane). Sec Little Library ,«i- 
Standard Library. 

Bacon < Francis). See Little Library / 
Standard LiHrarr. 

Baden-Powcll (k. S. $.). Major^Oen 
ThE DOWNFM.L OF; PREMPKh , 

I ^ of Life in Ashanti 169^. IHutt^ f 
I’hird Peiitipn. Larf^e Cr. Sue j i 



General Literature 


THE I 4 ATABSLE IamPAIGN. 1896. 
With, .nearly wc IIAsirations. Fourth 


$s. 

so published. 


LagtCr.i 
A ^tonialAlition i; 

BalleyXJ. ^ . .. 

Baker (W« Q»)» M.A. S<x Junior Examlna* 
tion Series. • m • I 

Baker(Jultatl L.KF.l.C.r.C.S. See Bootes | 
Business. 

'(araham)._j:HE LIFE OF 


A BOOK OF «h 5 sTS.» Wiih 8 llloitra. 
tions by D. Murray Smith. Second EdU 
tioH. Cr, $ve. dr. • 

OLD COUNTRYXIFE. With 6; Illustra. 

tions. Fifth Edition. Large Cr.%vo 6f. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs w^h their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring-Gould and H. F. Sheppard. 
Demy ^to. 6 s. 


R^feRT LOUIS STEVENSON. Thtrd , SONGj OF THE WESt: Folk Songs of 


rChea^K Edition, Revised. Cr. tuo. 6 s. i 
k C<^niat Edition is also publishe#. ' 
tilar^^.), 9 .A., LL.B. .Sec Antiquar^s , 
Books. “ 

Bally (j^. E.). See Commercial Series. 

SuK 'Elizabeth L.). THE AUTt). 
Bl^. 'APHY OF A 'NEWSPAPLK 
•SecondF.dttion. Cr. 8r.». 6 s. 

A Co^niat Eention Is also published. 
BarhaniCR. H*). SceLlttlg Librai^. 
BuioffjTlia Hin. Maurice). Wi'lK 
THEIrUSSIANS in MANCHURIA. 
Third Edition. DftttyZvo. js. 6 d. nr*. 

• A Colonial Ediiiou is also published. 

A 9 ^EAR in RU.SSIA. nSecond Edition, i 
Demy StfO. ys. td. 

Bariof-aould (S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 
450 Illustrations in the Text, and u Photo, 
gravure Plates. Gilt top. l.argeouarto. arys. 
THE -^AGEDY of the C^SAR.'^. 
\Silh numerous Iliustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth%idition. Royal * 
Sw yw, /Ki*. _ _ _ ^ 


A BOqJC OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 

Third Edition. Cr. 87^. Buckram. 6.r. ' 

OLD ENGLIS« FAIlfV TAI.ES, With , 
numerous Illustrations by F. DaUBOvoRD. 

Third Edition. Cr. ^s’o. Bttcktam. Cs. \ 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- , 
vised Edition# W’iih a Porirait. Third 
Edition. Cr. Saw. 6rf • ! • 

A BOOK OF IfeRTMOOR: A Descriptive Barron 


Devon and Cornwall Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. By S. Bakinc.Goui.o, 
M.A.,and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A. 
Wewand Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Ce< il J. Sharp, Ptincipal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. Large I 
fierial Zto. er. nrt. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited bv S. BARtNC-GouLD, 
and Illustrated by tne Birmigham Art 
School. A New Edition. Long Cr. Zvo. 
ss. 6 d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER¬ 
STITIONS. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
is. 6 d net. • 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New&ndRevised 
Edition. Cr. Sz'o ar. 6 d. net. 

See also I.ittle Guides. 

Barker (Aldred F.). See Textbooks, of 
Technology. 

Barker (E.), M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL. 
THOUGHT OS PLATO AND ARIS*I 
TOTLF. Demy Zr'o. lor. 6 d. net. 

Barne# (W. E.), D.U. See Cburcbman’s 
Bible. g 

Barnett (Mr#. P. A.). See Little Library. 

BaroncR. R. N.). M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr.Zve. 
2S. 6 d. AVv, 3i. net. 

Sec also Junior School Books, 
ton (HT M.), 


M.A., Wadbam College, 
FOP srRMfrvc w?.w. 


4 TE:tTS FOR SERMONS. W]^ 
Preface by Canon Scott Hollato; 


and Historical Sketch. j^vita Plans an<L|a 

numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. \ - 

Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

V BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. , Bartholomew (J. Q.VF.R S.E. SeeCC, 
SKMdmU'tn. Cr. 8 ™. 6j. • I Robertson | 

A BOOl^OF CORNWALL. Illustratedf' BastaWe (C. F.).o M.A? THE OJM- 
StcoiMdiltM. Cr. 8,w. 6 j. , %IERCE OF NATION'S. FaurtiTMd. 

.\«BO^ OF NOR'I H WALhS. Illu?. ' 9 r. Sw. .s-d^d. . . • 

ifSted. Cr. 8r<.. 6r.* . ‘ Bastlaa (H. Charlton), %.D., F.R.S. 

A BOOKOFSIJ^H WALESf Illustrated., THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE, llltis- 
Cr. tinted. Demy St'o. ys. 6 d. net, . 

\ BOOKOF BRITTANY. lll^Mrated. Cr. Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
8 to. 6t. • ^ -> HANDBOOKOFGARDEN FLOWERS. 

\ BOOK OF THE RitlERA, Illubtrated. i Fcaf. SVw. 31. 6 d. 

Cr, Zvo. • 6j. ; Batten (Loring W.). Ph.D. 

- .. .REW PR ■ 


A Colonial Edition is also pt^lished. 
.BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
^vMatnr. LIustraud. Second Edition, 
^rown Zvo. • • 

I A Colonial Edition is also publi.- _ _ 
BOOK OF THE PYRENEESf |Vith 
\ Illustrations. Croum Zvo. 6 s. * 

l.\ Colonial Edition ib ^o published. 


, S.T.p. 

' A . ^.6 


THE 

^RBREW P'ROPIfET. Cr.Zvo.%s. 6 d.met. 

B^ley (R. Child). ^/HE COMPLETE 
tPHOT( iGRAPH \t. With over TOO 
lllustutioiis. SecchidtZEdiiioH. Demy Zvo. 
los. 6 S.^di. % . 

Beard (W. S.\ EASY EXERCISE? W 
ALGEBRA. Cr.Zvo. ir. See Junior 
Examination Series and Beginner's B^ks. 



* Messrs. Methuen’!? CAilikLaGlE 


CbrUtla* (P. w 3 . efUE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. \Vith many ^ilustratton& and 
Maps. Spa. im. M. net. 

Clccro* Sea C^sstcal Taanslntiuns. 

Clarke (P. A»), M.A. Sec Leaders ofRcligion. 
CUiuea (Qeorge), A. K. A.. R. W.*S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN AR T ; Eight Lectures 
delivered to thecStudents of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 3* illustrations. 
Stcoiid /Ctitttan. Past Sva. sr. tut. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. First 
Serias. With 19 illustrat ons. f'Tkirti 
Editian^ Loirgt Past Spa. 31. 6d. tut. 
Cleatber (A. L.). See Wagner. 

Cllncb (Q.X See Little Guides. , 

ClOUffb (W. T.). See Junior School BtoUs 
and Textbooks of Science. 

CloattOQ (T, S.)» M.D..C.C.D., F.R.S.F.., 
Lcctiueron Mental Diseases in the Uni* 
versitv of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With 10 Illustrations. Faurtk 
EaiiiaH. Dtmy Sva. js. 6d. net. 

COMt <W. a.), B.A. EX.\MINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. Bra. sr. 
Cobb (W. F.)j M.A. THK HOOK OF 
PSALMS; with a Commentary. /)emrSvt^. 
101. 6*f. met. ~ I 

Coleridge(S. T.). POEMS OF. Select^! ' 
and Arranged by .Vrthur Svmovs. Wun 
a photogravure Frontispiece, heap. 1 
ts. Int. ntt. [ 

Coilinfwood (W. O.), M.A. THE LIFE ' 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits, j 
Sixth Ed tian. Cr. Sva. 7 S f>d. mt ! 
Colllao (W. E.), M.A. See Churchman’s ' 
I Library. , 

Colooao. HYPNEROfOMACHL\ poi 1- 
PHILI UBl m;\IANA OM.MA NuN 
NISL SOMNIU.M ESbK DOCIT 
ATQtrE GUI TER PLUKIMA SCI TU 
'' SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMKMO- 
RAT. An edition liiiiiited to 1^0 copies on 
handmade paper, /•aita 3s. ne/. 
Combo (Wiiaom). See I P U > 

Coorad (Josopb). I HR MIRROR OF I 
^ THE N^A; Memories and Impressions. ( 
Fditian Cr.Sva^ts. « e, 

Coek(A.M.), M.A.,andMorch«nt(C.«E.). ' 
^ M A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSIwiTION* Selected from Greek 
and Latin Literakare. Third ^Edition. 
C% St’o. jx. 6d. • 

imtin passa«es for unse/.n 
TRANSLATION. (.rjtt'a, 

IS td. 

Coolco»Tay|«r(R. W.). THE FACTORY i 
S^TEM. Cr, Sra. cr. 6^. 4 r* I 

CordU (Marie). THE^ASslNGOF 1 HKi 
GREATOUEEN..SVtWAi/./'c^/ is.^ 

A CHRISTMAS GREKTING. ir. 

Corkrai^Allce). See Little Books on Art. , 
Cotea (Everard). SIGNS A\D*J*aR- 
TENTS IN THEfcF^R EAST. With - i 
lllusrratiofui. Sec^*fEdittan. />/Mrv^o. 

71.6u'. net. - ^ • « 

C«t*a<Roaeaifiry). DANTE’S (MRDEN. 
•‘With a Fronij-.piece. Second Edtiton. 
J'cap. 8f« sr. fjd.: ie/ithet', -^s. td, met. 


} BIBLE FLOWER 
and Plan. Frap. 
Cowley (Abnihai 
Cowper (Wlltiai 
Edited with an 
J. C. Bailry. 
two unpublishj 
r Bi.aicb. Dent- 


With a FroRtiipUa* 
V t0. 6d. net. 

See Little library. * 
THE POEMS OF. 
itroduciKMi and Notes by 
A. Illustrated, including 
designs by William* 
lr>a. Pros. 6 d. meh 


- - - _ 6 d. msE 

Cox(J. Cbariea?; LUD., F.S.A. ^ Little 
Guides, Ihe Antiquary’s Books, and^ 

Cities. 

Cox (Harold), B.A., M.P. ^AND 
NAriONALISATlON AND LVND 
TAOwATlON. Second hditioM revuad. 
. Cr. Sva, 3i. 6 .f net. • 
crabbe (George). See Little Library. 
Craigie(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
'^Jr.Sva. is.td. 

Cralk (Mrs.). See Little Libraiy. 
Crane(Capt C. P.). Little Go^v;^ 
Crashaw (Richard). S* Little Library. 
Crawfe'*d (F. G*). S- e Mars* C. Dansou. 
Crofte (T. R. N.), M.a. See SimpHFfd 
French Texts. " 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE F.MTH OF 
1 HE BIBI.E. J-caP. Bt-e. 3 f (id. neia 
CruikshankCG.^. THE LOVING aVL- 
LAD OK LORD liATF.MAN. With 11 
Plates. Cr. tfiifta. ts. 6 d.net. 

Crump (Bi). Si*e Wagner. 

Cunliife (Sir P. M. G.), Fellow of All SouK 
College, Oi ord. '1 HE HISTORY OK 
The BOER W.\R. With mi^y Ulus 
trations, Pl.m'-, ."ind Portraits. Tn '*ff'ai< 
Quarto. is'^eSih. 

Cunyagbame (H. H ) C. B. 

seur’s Library. * 

Cutta(G. L.), Srp Le.adersof Keligion. 
Danlell ( 0 . W.)„ M A. See Leaders ol 
Religion. * 

Oansoo (naiyfC.) aniTCniwIonl (P. 0 . 1 . 
FATHERS IN THF- FAIIH. A../. 
8t. rt. 6rf. 

D«nt«. LA COMMKDIA Dl DANTK 
The It.Tian Text .'litrd !%^AOKTToVNBrK. 
M.A.,U.I.itt. Cr. Szv, 

,?'HE PUm^fTOklO OF nANTK, 
Traeslat.d into Spenserian Prose C.* 
fioaiwN WaioHT. With the Italian teal. 
r'‘M Sva. it. 6 ti. net. 

See also Paget I oynbee, LiRle Library, 
Standard Library, and Wa^n.W/pon. 
Dariey (George). .See LiiYnTIaibrnn. 
D*Arcy(R. F.X M.A. A NEW TRIGW- 

OMETkY for •beginners. With 

numerous ttiatr.'imt. C* it. 6 d. 

Oaveaport (Cyril). Sei^Cvy»isseur « 
Libfary.i«d Little Ubirks on Art. 

Davey (Richard). .THE P^ktiEANT OKi 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations ti^ 
Colour by Jou.N KL’u.rvi (a R.I. inTxt, 
t'alumrs.* DemySro. 151. net. * ' 

Davl.e (H. W. C.). M A., Fellow and Tui 
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ItaWtMl (Mrt. N*). Little Books on 
Art. * I 

DMin«(A«C*)* oee LtVie Library. 
DMrmera^bel). A CfllLD'S LIFE OF 
CI^IST. With 8 lilKtrations in Colour 
hy E. FortSscuE'BriciIdalr. Large Cr. 
Zv 0 , 6r. I 

DelbosM^a). THE MC'iyilC SYSTEM^ 

lAliaimhencs. AGAIN^CQNON AND 
^^WLLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

Sv^T, M.A. Seeend Editicn. Fcap. 


.;eD^ (Charles). See Little 
I-PAT and Chesterton. 

^DIcklnMn (Emily). POEMS. Cr. 8A. 

4r< 6(£ tut, 

Dickinson (Q. L«), M.A., Fellow of Klinr’s 
College,# (Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VCBW OF LIFE. Sixth EditUiH. Cr. 
^va, y. 6<f. * * 

Dilke(l^y), BulleytMfvK »nd ^bltley 
WOMEN S \mRK. Cr. 

Dillon (Bdward). See Connoi'iseur’sLibrary 
eand Little Hooks on Art. 

Oftcbfleld (P. H.), M.A.. F.S.A. the 
SrORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Inirodiffiion • by Augustus 
JaSSOfr, D.D. Second hdition. Cr.Zvo. 6f. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTO.MS: Exiant at 
thePreseivTime. Cr.Zvo. 6r. _ 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Sttmd 
Editiom. Cr. Bt/o. it. td. net 
THE PARISH CLFoRK. With 31 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy Sro. 
ns fii. net. • 

Dlaoniw. M.). M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNIf^N. Second Edition. Cr.Z.'O. 
it. 6d. • • 

ENGLISH POETiRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Isdi/ion. Cr. Stv. 

J)oniy(M»y)« SONGS OF.tAk REAL. 
^ Cr \vo. 3#. 6^ net. • 

A volume tC poems. 

Donfflaa (James). THE M*\N IN THF. 

PULPI^. Cr.Zvo. ^ 6d.net. •* 

Dowden {^\ D.D., Lord Bishop of Kdm> 
bur^jh. See Churchman’s Library^ 
DragofCl^)* See Books on Business. 
DrivmA. ft- Vf^ n f* I Canon ofChrist 

^ Chffib, Regius Professor of Hebrew in ihe 
^University of Oxford. SER^IONS t'N 
aSUBJECTSCPNNECTEDWITH THE 
OLD ^caWffTNlKNT. * Cr. Bvo. 6?. 

• Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakelhic)* See Little Guides. ^ 
Dryhurat(A* R«). See Little Books on Art. 
Dtt Bulabon (J. C«), M.A.« See Churchman's 
Bible. 

puguld (Charles). See Books on Business. 

buraas (AlaxanderL MY MF^ipiRS. 

C Translatcaby £. ^l,*WAl.LKR. Por- 

\ traits. /« Six Volttmes. Cr. each. 

1 Volume I. a 


Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc., ui#MumleIUi (V. A.).* 
GENERAL %L 1 S* 1 ENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. * Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6 d, ^ ' 

piinatan(A. EaX^.Sc. See Junior School 
Books ivid Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Bari of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an^lntroductory Note. 
Demy Zvo. 4^. 6<f. neT. 

Dutt<W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured lilustr^ions by Frank 
SoiariiCATE. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

WILD LIP'K IN east ANGLIA. With 

4 6 Illustrations in colour by Frank Sooth- 
ATB, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
Bvo. js, 6 d. net. 

See also Littlg Guides. 

BarIe(JohnX Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO* 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERm Post 
I hmo. 2% net. 

Edmonda (Major J. E.). See W. B. Wood.- 
Edward* (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATION A LlZA'llO^i. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown Zvo. is. 6 d. net. 
Edwards (W. DoAfflas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Egan (Pierce). Sec LP.L. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH Colonial policy. New 

and Cheaper Issue. Demy Bvo. 6 d.net. 

A Colonial Eup Ion is also published. 
Ellaby (C. Q.). See Little Guides. 

Ellerton (F. Q.). See S. J. Stone 
Eliwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crumf. 
M.A. Cr. Bx'o. 6r. ^ 

Epictetus. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN¬ 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Kaight.^ 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
W'orde, X53f. t'Cafi. \s. 6 d. net. v- 

Fairbrother(W. H.), M.A. THEPHTLCi- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bz'O. 6 d. m 

Farrea (Reginald).HE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Secomi^SditiAi. Cr. Zvo. Ju. 
llba(Ailaa). SOME BEAimESOFTHE 
^EVKNTIENTR CK^TURYP With 
« Illustrations. SecondEdition. Demy 
ler. 6 d. net. 

Fd#rier (Susan). See Little Librarj^ 

Fldier (T. Cladton). M.Inst. C.E. See 
Book^ on Busmens. 

Fielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 
Fi^|S.^.), See Junior j^xamination 

firth (j'. B.). Sw htitle Guides. 

Firth (C. H.).\^LA. CROMWELL'S 
ARAIVl A HistnrFof’the English bold^ 
durii% tne Ci\il Wars, tm CommorareaUb, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. 8st». Ov ^ 



> , 


THE INDUSTRIAL HiSTOky Or, 
ENGLAND. Sdttim* Re> 

vised. With Maps Piai^ C>*. Br/e. 3#. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Second Jidithn. ^ r*. 8r'a. ax. 6rf. 

^rcial Series and K. A. 


8 .Messrs. METHUEN’s"CjAT|[ilooi^jE '4U 

• « * .' 

^I»her ( 0 . W.X IC.A. ANNAI.S Of' 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illusirat«l. 

Dtmy Sr-tf. jar. %ti. 

^WUOeraid (Edward). THERUBAIyAT 

OF OMAR KHAVYAm. Printed fir'ra 
the Firth and lant Edition. With a Com* 
mentary by Mrs. Stbvhen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. P. Ross, Cr. 

8 e^. ds. S'ealsoSifiniature Librar)'. 

P{tzOer«ld(H. P ). A CONCISE H AND¬ 
BOOK. OF CLfMHEKS, TWINERS, 

AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 

Fca^. 8rv. 3# 6rf. Mtt, ^ 

(^txpiitHclc( 5 . A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 

Plecker(W. H.), M. A., D.C. L., Headmast-' 
of the Dean Close Scho i, Cbeitenham. 

%ieTHE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 

Thk Te.xt or Moxnin^ and Evening 
Pr^vxk and Litany. With an Imroduc- 
tion anthXotes. Cr. 8n#. 7s td. 

Plux(A. W.). \I.A., Williim Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gdl ltniver-ti\, 

Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 

DtmyZtta. fs. 6d. tu‘, 

PorteBCuefAfre.G,]^ See Little BooVson Art. 

Fraser (David). A MODERN CA.M- 
PAIGN; OR. WAR/NI) WIREI.KhS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR LAST 
Illustrated. C . 6x. 

A Colonial Edition is aUo published. 

Praser (J. F.). ROUND I'lih W( iRLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 1.0 Ibustratiuns. 
hi/tk Edition Cr. ivo. 6f. 

Preocli (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Preadenrelcb (Ed. von). DAIRY RAC- 
TER 10 L*’GV. A Snon Manual fjr tn- 
Use of Students. Translated by I. R. 

AinswOUth D.wis.M.A. Steand Ediiton. 

RfV!Std,<\Cr. tvo. 7S. 6d. 

' PuKord (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Qallaher (D.)and Stead (W. J.). THE 

CO.VIPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 

ON THE NEW ZEALAND S'^STLM 
J With an Account of the Tour of the New 
”^*.Te^nder$ in England. W^itu 35 IHtistra- 
tions. Dtmy^vo. xc^s.td.ntt. 
qallicban (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

QadllNidaCQeaffrey, T q.). See LP.J,. 

Oaikell (Mra.). Sre Lrtle Library and 
.Nujiiiard Library. , 

Qaaqnet^tbe Right RW<\bbot.O.S.B. See^ 

Antiquary's Bodks. ^ O 

B*)k M.A., Fellow of New Collet , 

Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HiA 
TORYi With numerous Plans. Founk 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. (V-. 8i»e. 
y. 6irf. 

k HI&T 0 R|.i:AL OF.OG(LVPHY OF TE.E ... 

BRITISH EMPIRK Second kdition.*] an Kleinentary* 

Cr. 8c>e. 3jr. 6</. r. Diagrams. Cr. 

d« B.),'LKt.D., M.A. IN- “ ^ - 

DUSTRY IN rWlJVND: Ih.SA'ORI- 
CA-i*OUTLlNE.S. With 5 .Maps. Fourth 
Edition. PefrtyH'o. ms, A/. 


See also Comn 

H.idfield. 1 - * 

Qtbbon (Edward)/THC DECLltW AND 
FALL OF THE ROM.AN Ehf. IRE. 
Edited With NooDi Appendices, and h. 'Mul- 
by J. B. Bury, M.A., Liii.D., Regius ) 4 v 
feasor of G>eek at Cambridge In Set'en 
Volumes. Demy^vo. Giit ra/,ftr.6</.r» ||A. 
Also,\^r, 8v<f. *6f. each. _ 

MEMOIRS OF MV LIFE c\ND A^IT- 
kNGS. Edited by G. BikkbklK Hill, 
LL.D Cr. 8r’o. 6». 
t See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D D., Lor<l'Dishnn of 
Gloucester. See WesiimnsterCommeniariyh, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxfi^'d Bio» 
gr.'iphn#. f 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Hooks onsAit. 
Qloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 

BOOK OK ENGLISH GARDENS, 
With 34 illustr.'tiionv in Colour. Deif% 
Zvo. itoJ. 6d ne/. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MhMBkvNCE. Edited by. Fen/, ivo. 
7S td. net. 

Oodifv (A. D,), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxiord. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition, Fenp. Zva. as. td. 
VERSES TO OPDER. Second Edition, 
hcixp. Zvo. 7S. (ui. 

sreOND STRINGS. Fcap. 8r>e. V- 6d. 
Goldamitb (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap. yamo. With 10 
PGtesin Photogravure by Tbuy johasnot. 

i.eatk'r, af. 6df,ftft. * 

See also l.P.P. and Standard Uibrmry. 
Goodrich.Freer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. 8r.'<». jx Cd. net. 

A ColonUl Ku tion is atsa n tblishcd. 
GorstCRt. Hon. Sir John). "THE CHIL- 
i;>KEN OF^TH-:: NATION. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. jt. tnf. not. 

Qoudge (H. L.). M.A., Principal of Wells 
'rbeolo|ical College. See WealminsterCom* 
mentane*. ^ 

Qf^ham (P. Anderaon). THE R^IKAL 
E)COnUS. < r. Zvo. ax. td. 

Granger (F/S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGV. Tkird edition. Zvo. at. td. 

.. rfv> ' I 


'VO. at. 

THESOULOF A'CHRISIT^ ' r.Zvo. ts. 

Gray(E. M’Queen). (;EFM AN PASSATxES 
PQR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. C>. 
Zvo. at. td. 

Oray{P. L.). B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNEnsM AND ELECTRICITY, 
an Kleinentary* Text-Book. With 181 

Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. y. td. 

Green Buckland), M.A., tate Fellow J 
of St.fqhn'a College, Oxoo. NOTES ON / 
<}RE/lK* AND LATIN SYNTAX 
Seconii Edtiton. Cpottm Zvo. y. Ar. 



f|f 2 NEl%AC i:iTERATURE 


<e. T.)» M 

* Library. \ 

•ar«eoldffe<A 7 H. A HISTORY 

OP ROMK: FroiAj33-io4 b.c. 

Svff. los. t(f. net. 1 

( 3 riibllWClI(Dortt). SA Miniature Library. 
QrejroMr (R. A.). illE V.\ULT OF 
Introduction 

onomy. ImiKtratM. Cr. ire. is. 6d. 

(Miss E. C«)l See Library of 
'otion. 

b(H. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
rw/nn(M. L.). A 1 URTI^)A^» HOOK. 
Najttent] c^e.vper issue. RoyalZva! v.net. 
Haddon (A,C.). Sc.D., F.R.S. HEUD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations a#d a 
Map. ^etny 87>^. i $«. 
lili 9 fI«ld(R. AOand Qibbins (H. de B.). 
A S*iORTEf( WORKINfJ DAY. ( r. 
Zvt>, IS. (id. • • 

4 H «11 iR. N^and Neal (W. 0 .). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. hditton, revi^^ea. 

i Demy Zvc. tor. 6d. net. 

Rtll (R. N.). GUl-^T ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous P! ms and Illustrations. 
SecondRdiiioti. h'oy.tl Zi'o. los. (>d. net. 
Hamllton(P. J.),D.I). SeeHyrantineTots. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES J.^MKS 
FO^. Demy 870. lOS.td. 

Hano^ (D.). A SHORT HISTORY 01 
THE ROYAL NAV\,•1200.1688. lilus- 
trat|id. Demy £?'<». 7^. td. each. ^ 

Hoiirtiy(Jame3 0 .), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTJCISM. d'r.Zt^o. 6s. 

THB WLSDO.M OF THE DESERT. Rcafi. 

Zvo. 3r. 6i/. net. ^ • 

HardieCMartin). See Connoiss^r’s Library*. 
Hare (A. T4. M.A. TUF-CONSTRUC- 

• TI0N0FL.W<(;EINDUCTK)N coils. 

With numei^us Diagrams. Demy 8?'#. 6f. 
HarrUon (Clifford). •d^EADING ANb) 
READERS. tcap.Zvo. is.6d. • 
Harvey (Alfred), M.B. See .\ncient Cities. 
HawtbmeCNathaniel). See Little Lihr.arv. 
HEAL'fH, WEALTH AND WISDQM. 
Cr^^. ^nmnet. 

^ 1 eaff(Frank R.). See Little rtuide^. 
Heath (Dudley). SJbe Connoisseur’s Library. 
Hflln ffljyllT STUDIES IN SAINT* 
SUpi^t^ranslaUd from the French by 

V. M. FcapZtto. jr. 6</. ^ 

Henderson (B. Fellow of Exeter 

College. Oxford. THE LIFE ANli 
TRI^IPATE OK THE EMPEROR 
t NERO. Ill ustraied. A'rfl# and chtaf/r 
■ issue. DemvZz’O. ^s.6d.nei. 

^T INTF.RJ^ALS. F^apZvo. is.^^ntt. 
Henderson (T. P.). Sec Little Ujlfary and 
Oxford Biographies. . d * 


See Churchman's Henley (W. E.). I^NGLISH LYRICS. 

Second EditLm. # Cr. Zvo. is. 6 d. net. 
Henley(W.E.)andWKMey(C.) ABOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROS^ Cr.Zvo. 9S.6d., 


net. 

Hen80fv(H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APUSTOLICCHRISTIAN ITY : As Ulus, 
trated by the Kpisdes of St. Paul to the 
Corintbi ms. Cf. 8t*. 6f. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
SocialSer.mons. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Herbert (Qeorge). See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia* 
lure Library. 

Bewlni (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.Zvo. 
is. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A l.>ay Book of Prose and Verse. J cap. 
Zvo. IS. 6''. net. 

Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 
A Book of Tust.an Games. Illustrated. 
Koval Zvo. IIS. netf^ 

See also St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hill (Clare). Se#Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
Hieh School. Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
.SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr. 8r'«t. 3r. td. 

Hind(C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 illustrations in Colour by William 
P.S' i. >*', and 20 I’hoti graphs. Cr Bt'tr. 6f. 

I A C denial Edition is al^^ published. 

' Hirst (F. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Douglas). ARCTIC EXPT.ORA- 
'llON. With 16 Illustrations and Maps. 
Denty Evo, 71. t)d. net. • r 

HobhoUSeCL. T.). Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Dfnty Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Ho\|Son(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
T RAlhC : .\ y of Economic Principles. 
Cr.Zvo. m. 6 d. >irt. 

PROm.KMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Bdition. 
•*Cr*. Zz’O, IS. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PmYED. Thh^.dition. Cr.Zvo. 2s.6d. 
Hodgkin (T.), ttD.C E. See 
Religion. • 

|odg 8 on(Mrs. Wf) HOWTO IlAlNTIFY 
VOLDCHINESE PORCELAIN. 

I W^ditioH. Post Or. 

I (T^ontas Jefferson). SHlELLBY 

I A'i OXFt-)KI#. With an Introduction by 
R. 4 ’ Stkkatfkild. Fcap. Zvo. is. noL 
Holden*Stone (Q. de). See Books on 
justness. • # r 

,\loldich (Sir T. a.), K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN I^lKCERLAND: being a 
Personal Recorl Twenty Years. Ulus* 
traT^. • Demv Sr A 10 % 6<i’. net. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published^ 


I.e^< 


;cts of 


Second 
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Messrs. Methuen’s c'ATAf.cKXjlj 


Holdiworth (W. S.JTM.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LiW. 7n yxvo r^iumfs. 
/. Dtmy Zva. jot . 6.4 net. 

MoHand (H. Scatt), Camm of St. Paul’i 
See Library of Devoimn. 

Molt CEmlly). THKSI.CRFT OKrPOPr* 
LAHITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. 8fv 6<4 Mtii 
A Colonial Ed<tion is aKo published. 
Ho1yoake(a. J.). THK CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVhMEKT TO-DAY. J'tmrtk EuiiioH. 
Cn 8 'tf. «. drf. ^ 

HoneCNatbailiel J.)- Sec Antiouary's Books. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace* See Qassica! Translations. 
HorfbarEh<E. L.S.). M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Criticisif.. Wuh IM.'in'.. 
Stcond Etiitietts Cr. 8 rv. sf 
See al!>^ Ox.'ord Biographies. 

Horth(A. C.). SeeTexibooksofTechnology. I 
IIorton(R« F.X D.D. SeeLeaiiersof Religi> n. I 
Hosie(Alexander). MANCHURIA. Wuh 

IlljTir.T ions nnd a Alap. St>.cnti hdiifin. | 
DtmyZvo. \ 

A Colotual Edition \\ .t)so published. , 
How (F. D.). SIX Gl{i:.\T SCHOOL- I 
.'I.VSTEKS. With Porinnits and lilusir."!- 
tions. iitcond FiitiuiH. DtmyZ^p. js t</. 

Howell (A. O. Ferrers). FKANCIbC.VN j 
D.AYS. Translated and arranged by. C*. | 

Zv9. M. (id. Hft. ; 

Howellia.). TRVDE L'NIONISM-Nkw 
ANi* Old, Fourth Kditicn. C*. S*-*. i 

9J. 6d. 

Hudson (Robert). MKMORIAl S OK A ' 
WARWICKStilREPAklSH. Illustrate!. I 
Dfmyivfi. tsf «r/. 

HuECrins .^Slr Williamb K.C.B.. O M.. 
D.C.L . F.R.S. THK kOVAL ^(K IK I \ ; 
OK, Scir.NCic ts THK Sr.\ir am* jn ihh 
Schools. W'uh 95 Jihistrations. H .de 
Reyal Bt”. 4 /. (d. nft. 

Hurhef <C. E.). THE PRMSK OK > 
SHAKK^sPEAHE. An Kngi.*?*! Aruh • 
logy. >Vilh a Prefaie by Aidnby Ljk , 
DdttiyZvo. yi. td ntt. *' 

H»lies ('^dmas), TOM BKO\V> ‘s 
^'HOOLDAY.S. Wi:h an Iruroduc; n 
and Notes by V*EKNO.^KSDAi L. Lt^thtt. , 
Rtyttl \ 7mo. IS. id. n€L 
Ha|cfi‘nson (Honuto u.) THE NEW j 
FOREST, lllusfra^d in colour ui . | 
50 Pictures b’y Waltkk 'IW^vhai.r arr *^4 
hy Lfcv KKMr«WE;LCH 7'Aud Edit h. '■ 
Cr. Zvp. ts. f ' ' 

HuttoC (A. W.), M.A. LcadrrJAf 

Religion and Liorary of ?'>cvo»i.,M j 

Hutton (Edwnrd). THE CITIES OF, 
UMBRIA. With -n-tny llluviranons, of | 
which »o4.rt in Colour»by A. Pi^a. Sexf^^d . 
Edition. Cr, h^o. t^s. '■ 

A Ctrfonial R^litinrt*Js..!so published. 

THE CITIES OF SP.M.t. Stcond h^titton. 
With many lllv trations, of whi'h svare in 
Co**ir, bv A. W’, RtMiNCTOM. "It^my 8 t-c ’ 
ya 64. mt 


FLORENCE AND hJbRTHERN TUS- . 
CASV With Colei. «d Lluitratioiis by ' 

Wn.l.lAM pAKKINSOtf. Cr\vp. ts, • 

A Colonial Ed tioms also published. 
ENGLISH LOVE TOEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. jlcap.Zvs, ys.td.ndt 
Hutton (R. H.). Sw Leaders of Region. 
Hlfttoo (W. H.X a-A. '*THE Um OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Po>k«U*- 
Sfcond Edi ion. A^r. 8 pp. $s, — 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde(A.O.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
MIS JriMK.S. With 3 » lllustratioriv. 
/)x/ny%zv. loi. 6f/. H/t. , <'1 

ny^tt (P. A.X A SHORT BISTORT OF 
FLORF-NCE. DtuiyZvp. fs.td.ntt, 
lbs(/tt (Henrik). UR.\ND. A Dramx 

Tr.ins!ated bv Wll.LIAM WiLSOH* Third 
Edui.*n. Cr. 8r'e. jr 6<^., '* * » 

Inife (W. R.), M.A., FellSw and '^tor of 
Hcrif..rrf Collcgr, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MVSriClSM, The Bampton Leett^fes fnt% 
loyj. 8'v. tsx. td. nst. See also 

Library of iJcvtuion. 

lnnes(A. D.). M.A. A HISTORY OFTHC 
BRinSH IN If-IIHA. With Maps and 

Plam. ( r. Srv. 6x. 

F-N'il.ANl) UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Dtmr Zvo. 101 . td. npt. 
Jacki^on (C. E.), B A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 

Jackson (S.X M A. See CoTimerciftl .itnex 
Jackson (F* Harl.llton). See Little Guides. 
J,acob (P.), M A. See Junior F.xammaticm 

Se !»•<; 

James (W. H. N ), A.R.C S., A.I.E.E. .See 
'i'exti-oohs of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSPS. POOLS, 
AND » • h/lS. C». i>vp. as.td. 

.See aUrt Ko- h'son Business. 

JeHrcys(D: Qwyo). D^ »LLVSTHEATRI- 
(7ALS. De :nbe<l and Illu tr.i ed with 1 /^ 
Coloured Picture*. SuptrRayai xtmo. 9X.6«^. 
Jenks (E.). Rexiler oT I>aw in the 

rUnive'siivm OxLj.l. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOV'ERNMENT. .Wcand Ediiipn. Cr. 

8f^. 9X. td. 

Jenner (/Vlrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 
Jennings (Oscar), M.l)., Member of the 

BiMnjgraph-ral Sociefy, E^gHA’iKOOD* 

.. ' 'ng over 53lrteen 


CUT !N|TIA1.S. containing < 

' » of Pii'ti 

Sixteenth Ontuftet. 


liundred Keprw!urtion4 of Pictorial l..ettcf 
Fifteenth ana Si 


of the Fifteenth i 
Fftny sfp. iis.'nft. 

Jettsopp (Augustus). I).L>. .See ia«Ver« o' 
R.irg,.,n. • ■ , 

Jevons (P. B.\ M.Ax Liit.D.. Principal of 
Ibihop ilatfj»-jd b H.iM Durham. RK- 
LKHON JN EVOLUTION. 
yi. td. npt. * j 

.Sec aixa Churchinan'% Library an«l Han<‘/ 
book*'of Theology. " 

Johns ttiMrs.Bartatn). WILLIAM Uo) 
HAMVDONNE ani» his fkh^su 

ilhifitratrd.. Vrmy 8rp tas. td. mM 




(lENERAL Literature 


’ Joba«toii(Slr 


C.B. BRITISH 
With nearly aoo 
>. '1 kird Edition . 


• A Colonial Filittoo IS »!•'(> noblished. 

JonesCrompton), M.A. POKMS 
IN.Ni^R LIFE. Selected hv. 
•rnth / ditioH. «<»/. Sro. 2 S. (>d. mt. 
H (H.)4 Sec O mmVcial Series 
iSiH* P.). Sec 'reAlwoks oi Science. 
ies(L. A. Atlicricy), K.C. M.P. 'I'ME 
MINER.S’ tJUIDP: TO THE ro.\L 
MINKS UKOULAI ION ACTS.* Tr. Sfv. 

OOmiKRCT.INWAK. K.na/i.-o. 7isMtt. 

Jonson (Ben). Sec Standartl Library. 

Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. 

tionsofdivinelo\K. j:.i byCKACF 

.»KR aCK. Second t'dit. i r. Zt'O. js. tui. 

Juvenai. Sce£la'si>'al Transl.'tri<a)s. 

‘KapA.* LKT YOUTH BUT^KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education; (>. %vo. 

* 3 f. net. 

Kaufmann (M.). SOCULISM AM) 

^ MODERN THOL'Olii. .Second Edn.on. 

^ Rj'O. av. net. 

Keatine(J. P,),L).1>. tin: AGAPKAND 
THE EUCHARIST, a.^.vo. y. 6 d. 

KeatsfJohn). THEPOK.MSOK. ?:..ite.l 
with Iniroiiuetion au»l Note, by E. de Stiin* 
court, M..\ Second Edition. Detnv f 
7 r. (id. net. • 

REAIfhlS OK GOLT). Seleri ons from the 
*Worl:s of. Ein/-. ct’o. tii. net. 

Sec .also 1-Uilc Libr.Try and St.andarci 
Liboiry. « 

K'ebl#(John). THK CHRIS! IAN YEAR 
Withan liuroduciiuii and Notes by \\’ Lock, 
D.l)., War^^cuof KeWe College. IliU'ii.itPti 
by K, Annino ly I.I.. Thnd Edition, l eaf'. 

3f. (d. ; paodtd ro, ^s. 

See also Eibrarv of 1 'evotK.ji. 

Kelynackd^ N.),' M.l)., M.R.C.P., Hon. 

r* Secretary the Society fit W'c Study of 
Inebriety. -fHK DRINK PROULFM 
IN ITS MKl)ICO-SO( lOl.OGlCAL 
ASPECT. Edited Wjth 2 J)i.\gr.aipt 

Demy ivo. 7 s. (d. net. 

KempU (Thomas A). THE IMIT.ATION 
OK CHRIST. With an Introilanion by 
Oran rARRAR. Dlusnated bvC. M.OfkE. 

. 77tJM Ec4t/>.S\7-o. 6d.:/added 

m^Kco. 5r. • 

AUo Translated,bv C Bn,?., n.O. C >. 
Zvo. als.) I.ibairy of Devotion 

.ind Stajid^roj-ibraty. * 

_rrf^ (Bar^ THE GREEN 

SPHI NX* C^W'O. ^ y. 0 9 . net. ^ 

A Colonial Kditisn Is .i!s(> published. 

Kenned V (James liousiliton), D.D., AssRi- 
.•uV Lrclvirerin Di\initvin the Univerrily of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SPX'OND AND 

I THIRD EPIS l I.F.S TO THE CORIN'- 


Kinglake{A#WI). See Little Library. 
Kipiloff (Rudyard). ^ARRACK-ROOM 
HALXADS. Zo.h Tfwusand. Twenty-^ 
second Edi tom. C>. ivo. 6s. 

A Colonial Ediiiun is also published. 

THK Seven seas. 63rd Tiumimd. 

Eleventh / dition. Cr. 8?/<t. 6s. 

A Colonial K<Jitlo#i> also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 41st Thousastd. 
Second Edition. O'- 8vo. dr, 

A Colonial Edition it also publbhed. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. SUteeniA 
Edition. Cr S?//*. 6s. 

A A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Rnifrht (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Ulus. DetnyZvo.Ts.bd.mt. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (H. J. C.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Ibble • 

Knowllns: (R. J.l, Professor of New 

Testament Es- gesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edred by E. ^ I.uCAS. Illustrated 
In .Seven I'olumes. VentyZvo. 7*. 6 ^ 1 . each. 
See aKo Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 
Lambert(F. A. fl.). See Little Guides. 
Lambroa (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 
Lane*Poole(Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE .\GES. Fully 
llI^l^tr:llr^l. Cr. Zz'O. 6s. 
Lanjrbrid}fe(F.),M.A. BALL.ADSOFTHE 
P»K.\,VE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Third Edition. 
Cr. ?z>o. 7s. 6d. 

Law (Wllliam)4 See Library of Devotion 

•md Stftmlar<l Li)^r«ry. 

Leach (Henry). THK DUKE OK DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. Wit^ 12 Illustra¬ 
tions. Dt'myZz'O. 121. 6</. net. 

.‘'ee al'-o la'’'cs Braid. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 

With 3i Po traits. DentyZzo. 7s.6d.sut. 
Le.Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PAR^L^NS. Trau'^ated by Frances M. 
(iusTi.iNt;* Illustrated in colour. Seeossd 
A i^.ion. Demy ^x'o. 7s (d. ne*. me 
Uke (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. ^-o. 
6d. net. Mjs 

LelgmPcrclval). 'I^^COMICENGLISH 
(iR.Y.Vl.MAK. *Em^llished with ^t^rds 
kof 50 characteri'^lic ^lustrations John 


lJIvI* (Mrs. GNvynY A COI*CISR 
HANni)OOK\>F GARDEN SHRUBS, 
Illusiratod. jca/.tzo. -^.(d.ntt. 

Lisle (Fortun^ede). See l.mle Bookson Art. 
LltllehalesCH.). See .\nticua^'s Books, 
f.ock (Walter), D.IX, Warden of Keble 
* College. ST. L. THE MASTER- 

HU 1 LDF:R. Ed Cr.Zvo. v &/. 

THE*nil 4 J.E ANli CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


'HEanim.E ANTi CHRISTIAN UFE. 

Cr. 8k<7. 6r. * ^ 

See aUo Leaders of Ueliglon and Library 
oi Devotion. • 
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Mes5,rs. Methuen’s CAXAtoGU^ 


Locker (R)* See Uttle L^Vra^/. 

Lodn (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB. 
SrANCB Of KAirH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catech>'»m for Parcnti 
and Teachers Stv*HtkE<i. Cr 7s. h/K 
Lofthouee(W. RX M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. ^With a ProntUptece. 
Dtmy Sf'tf. 5 X. net. 

Loorfellow (n. W.x See Lhtie Library. 
Lorlmer (QeorM . Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A S^iAmaDE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8r'<». 
3S. 6d, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. ti>o. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Lover (SamuelX See I. P I.. 

E. V. L. ai'.d C. L. a. KNGL.^ND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The En^'tishiiuin's Handbixjk lo 
Efficiency. Illustrated by Gkorck Mukk'^w. 
Eourtk Edtiion. Ei.of>. t^to. ir. 

Hicaa{B. VA THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 3)' Illustrations. 'third 
Edition. Demy Syo. ^ jf. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is Uso published. 

A WANDERER IN HpLLANU. With 
many Illustrations, of wnich 20 are in Colour 
hy Hsrbbkt MarshA tt.. SexfentA Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is al«o published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Nflsov Daw.ds, 
and 36 other Illustrations. E(/'/h Edition. 
Cr. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is .iNo published. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcafi. Zvo. $s. 

^,THE OPEN ROAD: a Little Book for Way¬ 
farers. Eleventh hditien Fcap. Srv. ji.; 
india Pape*-, is. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little B>> ’- 
for the Urbane. 7 htrd Edition. /t<i/ 
%vo- 53 .: Imim Paper^ jt. 6d. v 

Lacian* .See Classical Tr.inslation-v. 

Lyde(L» W.), M.A. .See CornCierciaLSeries 
Lv<lda(Noel S.). Seejumur School Books . 
Lyttelton (Hon. Mr*. A.). WO.MKN AM^' 
CHEIR WORK. Cr. Svo. 2 s. f<d. 
Macaulay fLord). C--IT1CAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ES.SAVS. hWitedby K. C. Mon. 
VACCa, M.A. Thret Volumes. CV.8ro.i3r. 

The only e<)ilioo of 'his bowk complete* y 
annotated. t* 

M*^lea(J. E. ».). .M.A. See Comme^ial 

MMCoSioctl (J. A.X <?<« ChurchnfJn’s 
IJitrary. j 

MacCuan (Florence A.X MARY 

STUART. With oyer 60 Illustratit'nv in- | 
cladine k FrontispieSre in Photo^rav>ire. j 
Second and Cheaper^ldition. Cr. tvo. 6>. 
also l.eaders orAAision. • 

McDenaottfE. R.X Books on Buslneti. 
M'Da^alt(A. S4. Sec Oxford B'oerilphies. 
MaskJiy(A* M.X See Churchman’s L.ihriu'v. 1 
Macklla (H^rtMrt W.X -M.A. See Anti. I 
query's Books. 


Mackenxle <W. LedleX M.A.. M.U. 
D.P.H., etc. THK.HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOr. CHILD^f Cr. Bvo. »r. 6d. 
Mdlte Mori (Authoe ofX ST. CATHER. 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
WithsSIllustrations. DemyBvo. yp^.net. 
Mnoaua (LaurleX_M.AK'' A PRlh 
NVORDS WURTH' Cr.Bvo. tr. 
Mahatfy(J. P.),L;Jt.D. AHISTORVU^K 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEM^^ 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. Br<o. 6r, 
Maitlaad(P.W.), LL D., Downing Professor 
of the/.aws of Kni'land in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LA^, INr ^G- 
ICAND. EoyolZz'o. is.6d. 

Malden <H. 6.). M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
QQKDS. A Companion to the HUtory of 
Ktikliniul. C'r. Si’ll, js. 6d. 

THE ENtiLLSH CITIZEN: HISklO’»Tf; 
AND DirriKS. Edition. Cr. 

Svo. i.»v 6(7. '* 

See also Sshoo'i Histories. 

Marchant <E. C.), M.A., Fellow ofvPeter-- 
house, CambriHpe. A GREEK ANTHC)* 
LOGY St^i'nd Edition. Cr.Svo. yt.6d. 
j See also A M.Cixik. 

Marr(J. E.), F.R.S., Fellowof St lohn'aCol- 
lege, Camfiridce. THE .SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCI .NERV. Second Edition. 

j IIIit\iraterf. Cr. 6f. 

I AORICULTURALGEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr*Svo. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). FAI.KLANIj AND 
ins I'lSlF.S With so IlluHiratioMS. 
Second F.d. Demv St-a. is. 6ii. net. 

1 ‘ A <. olo .ial Edition is alv> pub!isb< d. 

’ .Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 

Masefield (Johnj. SEA I.IFE IN NEL 
^ SON'S TI.MI , lliu&tratc'i. Cr. 8m^ 

, tr. 6d. neP 

Ion THE SPANISH MAIN. Whh 2 
Illusiratiens and a .Map. Demy 8rv 
I ios.hd.net.» 

, A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited .*vn.' 

Selected by. (V. ivo. tr. od. net. 

I *1aekeIl(A.X - SeotConnoisseui's Library. 

Maeoa(A. J.x D. D. See I..eadersof Kelii;ior 
, MaaeeeCaeorjre), THE EVOLUTION O’ 

I Pl.ANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Illustratei 
tCr. Svfl. 7s. 6d. 

, Maaterman (C. F. 0.)^.H A' M.T 
iTF.NNViON AS A RELL.iUlf 
TKACHKK, Cr.lvc. 6^, 

.Matheaon (M^a., E. P.). ^^UNSKUS O 
LIFE. A,vr/ M'o. .-i. 6d. nT»e». 
'\Jay(Phll). THE PK^.. M^Y AUH^ 
Second E..iituin. 4 / 4 ^ tr. net. 

Mellow# (Emma S.). A SHORT STOR 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. , t 

Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TR.M'.KI 
OF-^OIITH AFRICA, rmtr.v ?f. n, 

A 8r'tf . yd. net. 

A. rvised and enlarged e<litton of » 
.^\oth'>r% ‘ I’eac-e or AA »' in 



(Iene^al Literature 


• ENGLAND’S RUIN: Discussed in Six- 

• TE8N LeT»BKS to tHk RiGHT HoN. 
Josb^hChambbriAin, M-P. Seventh £VA 
tion* Cr, 8vo. ■xd\tet. 

MUet (BusUce). M.A. MFE AFTER 
uni, OK. THE THEORY OK REIN- 
CA^WIATIONw Cr. as. 6d. net. 
MlIjJI (J. O.). THE LIFE AND LUT- 
Jp^S OF SIR IpHN EVERETT 
^^ILI^IS, Presidents the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrat|^o(is. of which a arc in 
Photogravure. Neiv Edition. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. • 

-Sge alMvLittle Galleries. • 

MIAo (0. f.). pictorial gari^n. 

ING. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mlllij (C. T.), M.l.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. * 

O.). M.A. A HISTORY OF 
IWMAN EGYPT. Fully Ulus. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Mlltoft (Johif). A D\Y BOOK OF. 
Edited by K. F. Towtdrow. ^Fcap. Zvo. 
3t4^d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

MachlllfH. C.LM A .' 5 eeR. Pee! 
^Itcbe!I(P. Chalmer 4 « M.A. OU TLINKS 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Kdi. 
tion. Cr. 

Mittoci < 0 . E.). lANE .AUSTEN AND 
HER times. With m.Tuy Portraits ai o 
Illustrations. Second and Cheaper BUtition. 
Cr%Zvfl. 6i. 

• A Colonial Edition is also published. 
«offBt(Mary M.). Ql%EN LOUISA OK 
PIWS.SIA. With ao Illustr.ition.s, Fourth 
Edftion. Drmy Sr’t>. 7 f. 6d. net. 

‘ Moll (A.).* See Books on Business. 


tney ( 

AND POVERTY. 
Zvo, sf. dt/. 


Third Edition. 


Demy 

See 


MontBgfu ( Hefiry). Earlof M^cbesier. 

Library ofDevotion. 

Montalrae. A DAYiAOCPK OK. luilttd 
byC. F. Pond. Fcap. 8iy<?. 3^. td. nei. 
Montmorency (J. E. Q. de). B.A., LI..B. 

THOviAS a kempis, his age and 

BOOtC. With aa Illustrations. Set^nd 
F^p^on^J^emy Svo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 
Mom^dLE:). B.ACK TO JHK LAeM). 
.An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation, c r. 
Srv. 2S. • 

Moothp BdgME. Hallam). NELSON'S 
■n^TOY HAJAttirON. \^ith 51 Poitraits. 
Second I^iition. Demy 8w. yr. td. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morai%(ClarenceU.)* See Bookson Business. 
More (Sir Thomaa). See Standard Library. 
MorfilKW. R.), Oriel College. Oxf rd. A 


THE (»EAT ALEXANDER II 
With Map-H and Plans. Cr. Sr rN^r. td. 
Orich (R. J.), late of Clirt|||i C%Ii|ge. See 
School Kxaunnatioi^Seripsr 


Molr(b. X See little Library. 

Molinoo (dr. Michael de). See ^ . 

Devotion. ♦ ^ e Novnlla. THE DISCIPLES ATSAISAND 

Money ( 1 ^ O. Chlozza\ M.P. RICHES .. ‘ 


t 3 

Morris (J.). T! 4 E i AKERS OF JAPA*N. 
With 34 limstrations.e Demy Zvo. im. 6d> 
net. 

A Colonial ^ttion isdtiso published. t 

.Morris <J. E.). Sec Little Guides. 

Mortoa (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod* 
rick. 

Motile(H. C. Q.), D^.. Lord Bishop of Dor. 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OFgFIRE. Illustrated. 
( 3 r. Zvo. 2 S. 6d. 

Mundella (V. A.). M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro(R.), LL.D. See Antiquary’s Books. 

#^aval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal(W. a.). SeeR. N. Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy 8t'<». 6r. 

Newman(Qeorge), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Public Health at 9 t. Bartholo< 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY. A 
ScxriAL Problem. With 16 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6 %e/. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. • 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library'. 

NIcklin (T.), M.A. EXAMIN.ATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 

Nimrod. SecI.P. L. 

Norgate (G. Lc Qrys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy Zro. ys. td. net. 

Norregaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIICCJE : The investment and Fail of Port 
Arthur. IIlu'-Aated. Demy Zvo. ios.6d.nef, 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col¬ 
oured Illustrations by MAU^ ice ORLiPKEK- 
HACBN. Second Edition ( '#. Sf'A 6s. 


OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
U.VA Bikch. Fcap. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Oidfleid (W. J.). M A., Prebendary of 
Linc^n. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Bassoon theCatpchis.m op thb Church 
opsEnglUnd. Fcap. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Qldham (P. M.), B.A. See Textflboks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). «^e Leaders of Religlto. 

Omiftt(C. W. CJ, M.A., Fellow of All Souls*. 
t)xfo d. A HISTORY OK TlhE^ART 
OF WAR. T^ nluidle Age% fVofii the 
Fourth the FourteeriKi Century, lilus* 
trated. Demy Sr'.-*. lof. td. net. 
tley (R. L,.). D.D. Sec Handbooks of 
'I heology and l.eaders of ReligionB 

Overton (J. H.> See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford<M. N.), ofGuv’sHospital. A HAND- 
^BOOK OF NURSING. Fmrth Edition_ 
Cr. Zvo. y. td. 




orfill (W. R.), Oriel College. Oxf rd. A T Cc. nvo. y. M. . 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER ipakes (W. C. t.*). THE SCIENCE OF 


I^’GIENE. Bilvstrated. Demy Zvo. 15;. 
Paln^rfFrederkk). \^TH KUI^KI IN 
MANCHURIA, Illustrated, ^kird 
Edition. Demy 8tA 75. fyi, net. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s ''Cat4lo(Sue 


Parker (Qtibert). 

5x. 


A L6>V^’S DIARY. 
, SMAT.L WESSONS ON 


^rkes(A. K.).^.SMA _ 

GREAT TRUTHS. /«•/. xs.U. 
Parkineon(John). PARADI'*-! SOLE 
PARADISUS TERiU:STRlS. OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL S 'RTS OF PLEA¬ 
SANT FLOWERS Folio, h, ^s. mi. 
Parnientcr{John). HELIO TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES ^'OK SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited by Pbrcival Landon. Qu^^rto, 
y . 6 ei . Hot . 

Parmentier (Prof. Leon). See Ryzantine 
Texts. ^ 

PhirsoQii (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AH it HIS CIRCLK. With 36 lllu-itra- 
trations. Socond Edition. Dcnty 8 zv. 
\25. hd. i(ft 

A Colonial Edition u also published. 
Pascal. See Ltbr.-iry of Devotion. 

Paston (Qeorffe). SOCIAL CARICA¬ 
TURE JN THE EKiHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 Illustrations. 
ImpenalQuarto. £‘ 2 > as. td. nit. 
SeealsoLiitle BooksofAri and LP.L. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONT.\GU. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 
.Second Edition. Demy Zvo, 15.?. net 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
PatersonfW. R.)(nenjamin Swift). LirK’b 
OUESTIONl.sGS. Cr. Sr'«;. y. 6«/. net 
Patterson (A. H.). NOTI SOFAN EAST 
l OASr N.VlURALIhT. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgatk.h Second Edition. 
Cr. 6s. 

.NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A seriesisof observ.itU'''s on the Birt's, 
Fishes, MarnmaU. Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans fo nd in tli.it ncteh- 
bourhood, with a list of the spe( ies. With 
-* Illustrations in co'our, by Fkank 
Southgate. Second Edition. Cr. •''.vo. 
6 s. 

Peacock (N.). Sec Little l>ookw‘on .\k. 
Peake'(C. M. A.). F.R.H.S. A COhi. 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND B^j-;N\IAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illu.strations. j'caJ>. 8r/t>. 3J. 61 *'. ).ei. 
Pee(,(Robert), and Mlnchin (H. C.), M.A 
OXFORD. With iflo Illustrations ijy 
Colour. Cr. Zij. 6t. ' f 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity Colle^', 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Koval C(J . 
missidl on the Licensing laws PKA' IT- 
CAL LICENSING KLIORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. Z^o. ijc. 6d. 

Petrie (W. M. Fllndera), D. C. L., I .L. J)., 1 *ro- 
fessor of ptology at^Univcr-sity C jlhr^e. 

A HISTORY OF eGYPi', fko.m thk 
Earlib.<it Times to Vi^c Present Dav.' 
Fully Illustrated • /?. iix volumes.^ Cr. 
Zvo. efis. each. " " i 

You *1. pEKifisTORic Times to XVI rn 
Dynasty. SLcth Edition. 


VOL. U. ThB XVIItm AKl> XVlIlTM < 
Dynastikr. Fourth Edition. 

Voi.. Ill. XIXth to XXXth Dynastibs. 
VoL. IV. The EcY-ror thk Ptolemibs. 

J. P. Mahaffy, Liu D. - 

VoL. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. M.A. 

Voi.. VI. Pgyht in ti« Ages. 

Ctani.ev Lan*-P oowW^M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCiSK IN 
ANCIENT EGTPT. Illustrated, 

Zt'o. as. 6d, ' 

SYRIA AND EGYPT. FROM THE TELL 
ELAVARNATABLETS. CV.87'1*. as.6d. 
EGYPTfAN TALKS, lllustraied l»; Tkis- 
\M !• M IS. /« I'wo IWudtes. LfC Zto. 
is. 6d. each. 

EfiYPTI N DECORATIVE ART. With 

lie IlUi* trrUions. <>. 8?'^. 3‘‘* ^d. 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford t ioera|^i.es. 
Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YLiiK. 
With 38 lll'istrations by i- Ley /T-tiiv- 
RKioc.E.*^ Secotti and Cheaper Edition. 
LarceCr.Zvo. ts. rv 1 ■ 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustruod by Clauuic Shkfi-khsok. 
('t A to. sr. ne\ ' 

A volum J i)f po« ns. 

Plarr (Victor O.). See School Histories. 
I'Lito. See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE (..WPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and nCom- 
mc^<.'try, by W. M. Linusay, Fellow of 
Jc-susCoIIee:c,Oxford. DeittvZi'O. xasPd.nef. 
Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T,), B. Am Kinj.'s 
College, Cainbri',."'-. See .School Ifxamina- 
, tiun Serie*-. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN .sJ^^IRL 
'J' UAL ISM. Tuto I'olMines. Demy Zvo. 
2i.r. net. ^ 

A History and a Cj ilieism. 

Peer (J. P ttrlcR Le).' A MODERN 
LEGIONARYf Cr. kvo. 6r. 

Pollard (Alive). .Sf-o Li tle Books on Art. 
PollardfA. WA OLD PICTURE BOOKS« 

Illustratfd. DemyZio 7 ^',^. uei. 
Pollard(E!i 2 aF.). -Sec Little ilooks on Art. 
Pollock (DaviC), J)^LN.A. See Books or. 
Business. 

Potter (M. C.). M.A., F.L.S. A TEX1 - 
BOOK.pF AGRICULTUR AL BOTAN V. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
4S. 6d. 

Power (J. O’Connor). TITIT' MhJjNG 
efr AN OliA lOR. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Prance (Q.). See R. WVon. 

PrescoU( 0 . I..”). • AB -UT '^ISIC, AND 
wn \ r IT IS MADE OF. Pr" 

31 6d. net. ^ 

PiIce(L. L.), M.A.. Fellow of Oriel College. 
Oxon. A HISTOKY OF ’ENGLISH 
POLITICAL KCON'OMY. Foutth EdC 
(.on. Cr. Zt'O. 2r. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
lEFOlIA. Cr.Zro. 6s. 

Proth(!;Jc (ErncstV. IIITC ifOMINION 
01 ' NniN. Gh'x.K sriiv in iis IIu.man 
A,.,... W^fii J. full-page llhistrationsj 


.Asi'f-: 

c 


r.' 



(^knEiiAL Literatukk 


IS 


Puriu and Rowiftadson. THE MICRO¬ 
COSM OF# LONDON, OR London uf 
MiniatUMB. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. /« Tkrtt Yciumes, Smail ^io. 
>C3, >s. net. 

*Q* yi* T. Quiller Couch). THE 
GOj^EN POMP. A pROCESStOK ok 
Lvkics. Second Edition. Cr. 
net. 

tfiRVOdo VIIleraB* Sch Miniature Librarv. 
ATr. and E.Sv THE WDODHOUSK COK- 
kESPONDENCE. Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Raj^llftOt (R. B*), M.A. See Wostminster 
COmme»>i:" i«R. ^ 

Ra^g (Laura M.). THE WOMEN aI^T- 
Isr.S OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Illus¬ 
trations. Denty Hvo. js. 6d net. • 
RlUtf ll.onadale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 32 llluMm- 
tiona !argcly*from contemporary Fresco 
and Documents, Pem% Bvo. jtr. 6d. 

IRah^c (P. J.). M.A., B.Sc., Le< turer . . 
English at Mcrcha-H Vent'irers’ Techni'M' 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLLSH. 

3 Cr. Bve. ir. ()d. 

^Randolph (B. W.), fWD. See Library of 
• Devotion. 

Rannte (D. W.), M.A. A .STUDENT.' 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Zt-o. 
y- f'd. 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellcir a d 
Tu^ir of New Collece, Oxford. DOf ■ 
•TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Ly. 

Zvo. 6s. * 

Ravan(J. J.), D.D. See Antiquary’s Roo^ 
RavSitorne(Lawrence, Esa.). Seel.P;!,. 
Raymond (Walter). See bchool Hi:.torics. 
A Real Paddy. SeeJ. P. I- 
Reason(>^), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SCrTLEM.KN'iS. O. 81.». 

i.f. 6d. V 

Redpatb (H. A.), M.A. Se# Westmiuhter 

* Commenttries • 

Reynolds. ^^ te T.ittle Galleries. 

Rhoades (jTf.). Scrt ''imphfied French Text'.. 
Rhodes(W. E.>. See|l<ech(Al Histories • 
Rieu (H.)i M.A. See Simplified Ktfnch 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. E.). Sec C. C. Channer. 
Robernon (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
E^r. REGNUM DEI. The han^ton 
UBRureToM 90T. Ptmv Zvo. fs. 6/i. net. 
Robertson (C. Grant). M.A.^ Fellow All 
Souls’ Coi«e, Oxford, ^.xamintr in the 
HonouurCc^ol of Mo<*ern Hi'^tory, 0\f('rd, 
i* 9 rr»rV 4 - SI JJiCTSTATU TES, CASl.S, 
AND ^cm^ITUTIONAL DOCU¬ 
MENTS, 1660*1^32. Detny Zvo. t<>s.*6d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. G.), F.K.S.E., F.R.G.b. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 


RobinsoD(A. WJ, .H.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. • • ^ 

RablnMn (CecIHa). ‘THE MINISIRV 
OF DEACONESSES.^ With an Iniroduc. 
tion by the )af% ArebbUnop of Canterbury^ 
Cr. Zfo, 7s. 6d. 

RoblnsonfP. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). Sre Little Library. 

Rodweil (G.). B.A. dNEW TESTAMENT 
CREEK. A Course for Beginners. Witn 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble Collepe. FStfr. Zvo. 7 S. 6d. 

RoeTPred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 

g .1 frontispiece in colour. DemyZvo. xor. fvf. 
nfl. 

Rogrers (A. O. L.), M..^. See Books on 
Bu'incbs. • 

Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (B. S.) See Little Guidfes. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE^EADER. 
illustrated. ( r. Zvo. os. 6d. Also in 4 
Parts. Parts I. and //. 6 d. eeuh ; Part 
///. Zd. ; Part IP. lod. 

, Rowntree (Joshua)a THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Rb-Statemknt ok 
THE Opium d^uRsrioN. Second and 
I Cheaper PditioH. Cr. Zvo. os. net. 

Royde-Smith (N. G.)- THE PILLOW' 

I i:Oi)K: A Garner op Many Moods. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Ruble (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIKE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD CUILINOWOOD- 
With Illusuatioos by F. Bkangwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA 1 HEKAPEUTICA. 
Demv Zz'o. 7s. 6 /. net. • 

St. Anselm. See Libtary of Devotion. • 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of De%*otion. 

Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 
Devo^on. 

St. Cyres jyiscount). See Oxford Bio* 
graifjhks. • 

£t. Francis of Assisi. THE MTTT £ 

FLOWERS OF TPIE GI.ORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND «HIS 
h^IARS. Ne\ 4 y translated by William 
Hsvwood. AV'iih Ikn Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howei-L, a«d 40 Illustraimno from 
I %iinterx% Dent^Zi'O. §t. net. 

*'-■* Standard Library and Library of 


J. I r. r . nUWEI-L 

\ Italian %iinter< 
\ See .also Stan 
j ft Devotion. 

•I^akl* (H. Mun 


Robertson (SirG. 

Thb Story ok a Minoj 
Edition. Illustr.xi 


k MlNOlpSlTOK, Third 
j^lr.Zvc. 7 ^ 6d. net. 


Alunro). REGINALIN Second 
Edition. J'iftp. OS. 6<t. nefi 
Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guidrs. 
Sarcihautit (J.). M.A. ANNAI.S OF 
WESI MINUTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. ' 
^ I^e/ny B 7 ‘o. 7^.80’. • • 

Sathas (C,). f^^ftyzantine Texts. 

•zantine Texts. 

TON SPENCER 
Portraits^nd lUus« 
ti \lionx. ('»•. Zvo. 3J. 6d. • 

Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 


THEU^ITISHEMPIRE. DrM,v<Juartv.^ Schmitt(Johnlf^M Hvji 
4J. &/. Jff. • V Scott (A. M.).» •WINS’i 

)bert«on(Slra.S.),K.C.S.l. CWITRAI,: CTiUltCHlI.I,. Will I 



i8 Messrs. MetiIuen’s Ca|'al'Dgue 


SyniPMll(B> M«) 5 M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. - <■' 

Tacitus* ' AGRiCOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map,^etc., by R. F. Davis, M.A., 
Fcafi. Zva. ah • 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fcap. 

2f. See also Classical Translations. 
Ta!lack{W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. ios. 6(f. net. 

Taulcr(J.)* See Libr.ary of Devotion. 
Taylor (A. E.)./ THE ELEMENTS OF 
MKT.APHVSIvS. DentyZz'o. joj. 6 </.«<•/. 
Taylor(F.Q.), ALA. See Commerciat Series. 
Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biographies, 
Taylor (John W.). THE COMINGfOF 
THF. vSAiNTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Eaily Church H^^to^y and Tradition 
Witha 6 llluvirations. iittnyZro. ji.6it.nef. 

Taylor (T, M.). M.A., Fellow of Gonvilie 
and (?Aius College, (Cambridge. A CON¬ 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAI. 
HIS TORY OF ROME. Cr. js. 6,/. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). '1 HK EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, witli Notes and 
an Inirotluction,cby J. CnuRroN 
M.A. Cr. St'O. 6 f. 

IN MEMORIAM, M \UD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. CttUKToN 
CoLi.iN'', M.A. Cr. 8 zv. di'. See albo 
I.iltle Library. 

Terry(C. S.). See Oxford P.iogr.'tphies. 
'Thackeray (W, M.). See Little Libraiy. 
Theobald (P. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Secomt Edition Kez'ised. CV. 
Sritf. 7 t. 6 d. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Tl leston (Mary W.). DAILY ST R KNOT 11 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Thirteenth Edi¬ 
tion. Medium j6tno. 25. 6<i. net. Also ,an 
editiotun supetior binding. 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.II.S. See Little 
Guides- 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK Wuh t6 Illustrations and 
3 Maps. Third Edition. DeviyZzw los. 
6d. net. * 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A,,| D.Liy. See 
Oxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRF. WEDItKD 
, AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Svo. ss. 

An episode of 'Piprly hours delijiereti by 
the three voices., It d^als with the love of 
J)^4‘dre for Naris^nd is founded on a(»aelic 
verson of the Tr^ti^l Tale of the Soni of 
Usnach. ^ ^ / 

Trevelyan( 0 . M.), Fellow of Trinity Coieco, 
C.amhridge. ENGLAND UNDER 
ST^JARTS. With Maus and Planv Atcoud 
Edition. Denty Zvo. lat. 6 d. net. 
Troutbeck (G. B.). See Little Gurde.s. 
Tyler (E. A.). B.A., F.C.S. See Junif>r 
School feok''. *• t 

Tyrrell-OIIl (Frances). See Idttle BoJ^s 
on Art. •'I € 

Vardon (Harry). T If K C O M P I. E T E 
(GOLFER. f/Iustraied. Edition, 

^hny Zz'O. los. 6d. net. 

A Colonial F.dition is also published. 


Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library* * 
Vaughan (Herbert M.), B.A.(Oxon.). THE 
LAST OF THE K( 5 yAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With aMllustrations. 
Second F.dition. Demy Bz'o. \ips. od. net. 
THE NAPLES RIVKRIA. 25 Ulus- 

w traiionb in Colour hf hlAUKlCifi-^iilFFUN. 

^ HAGKN. Cr. St'O.^ 6s. 

A Colonial Kdiiion i*! also pijblihml^ 
Voegelin (A.), al.A. See Junior Exhala¬ 
tion Series. 

WaddelKCol. L. A.), LL.D.,C.B. LHASA 
AJJd its MVS TERIES. JVi^a Record 
of tee Expedition of i9O3*-i904.* With 155 
Illustrations and Map®. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Denty Bi’o. ns. 6d. ne'. 
Wilde ( 0 . W.), i). D. OLD 'TESTAMENT 
I!l.Sr()RY, Willi Maps. EowthJ^ition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Wagner (Richard). ^?'JSIC I^RAMAS: 
Iutcr|)retaiu)i^j., unbod)ing W.ngner's own 
expl.ut.ui(.ins. I’y A. L. Ci.ka'i'HFK J^d 
L. Ckunu'. In J-our Volumes. rcapZvo. 
.s. (>d. etiifi. 

Voi.. I. 'Tmk Ri.st; OK the Nibelung 
Third h.aiiicn. ^ 

Voi.. 11.—1-M-siKAi,, Lohengrin, ant 
'Thk Hoi.y (IkAii.. 

Voi. Ill —Tk’Isian and Isolde. 
Wall(J. C.). DKVll.S. Illubtraled by th 
r^iuhor and from phoUigraphs. Denty Zve 
4?. 6d. net. Sec also Antifiiiary’.Olooks. 
Walters (H. B.). See Little Books Ar 
and Classics tf Art. 

Walton (F. W.). Sec School Histories. 

I* Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (djiarles 
See LP.L., Standard Library, and Lltt' 
l.ibrary. 

Warren-Vernon *(Hon. >^'illiam), M.t 

RKAD 1 ,>JGS ON Ib'E INFERNO O 
D.AN'I K, bitted on the Commentary^ 

Bf N V f*’ u I o‘i )A 1 \ioLA and otherauthontic 
With an Jntroduction b)^ the Rev. F 
Mii(jrb 1 in 'Two Volujnes. Second Kc 
tion, entirely re-written. 8r'o. ler. n 

Waterhousr'fMcs. Alfred). WITH TF 

F SIMPLE-HKAkTKD: Little Homilies 
Women in Country Pbices. Second EditU 
Small Pott Zi'O. av. net. 

SA- also Little Liluary. o 
IVeatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EX AMIN 
'J ION PAPERS IN HO<<.\CK|NCf'. 8 
« -.'j. Sei^'ilso Junior Examination Series. 
Webber (F. C.). See 'i’e.xtbookb of'Tech 
i'‘uy- ' , 

Wflr (Archibald), M.A. JNTT 
DIH I ION TO 'W'/, HlS'rOia'*' 
r MODL.KN KlfROPJC. O.Zvo. 6s. 
Weils (Sidney H.) Hle'l'extbooksofScie* 
WelU(J.),M.A.,i el|.>«'an.ri utort.fWadl 
College. tlXlOkl) AM) OXrO 
I.IEE. Tniid Edition. Cr .Zvo, ix. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF RO.MK. 

Et^'tion. With C^. Zz’o. y 

.Sr-** also T.iltb-tTni<l»-s. ' 

WheldenOfc, W.).* A LLITI.E RUOTl 
'ly TimOHRl^. with 1 , liiubirat' 
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*j ofwTiIch Are by A. H. Bucklano. Large 
,Cr. Zvo. ts. • 

Whlbley(C). Sec W. E. Henley. 
Whibley(L^f M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Ombridge. GREEK OLIGAR¬ 
CHIES# THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND ClfARACTl^. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
WllitalMr(Q. H.)» bLA. See Churchman’^ 

filbert). T H El N A T U R A L 
T^^TORY of SP:LB 0 RNE. Edited by 
1 ,. C. Miali., F.R.R., assisted by W. Warde 
Fowler. M. A. Cr.Zno. 6f. • 

Library. • 

Whitfma(E* c.). See Commercial Series.# 
Whitehead (A. W.). CASPAR DDE 
C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Dewy 
i3;r. 6-f. net. 

Whlt^ Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Siuence School, West Hrom- 
wich. eBemENTARY TEXT¬ 

BOOK OF INORGANICCHEMI^TRY 
Br/oa td. 

Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 
Wi^te(A. Q.), B.Sc. Sec Books on Huvino''... 

Wnberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde( 08 car). DE PROFUNDIS. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8ro. 5s. nrt. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy%%. 
iM. 6d.mei. 

POb^S. Demy%vo. \is 6d.net. 
INTENTIONS. Demy Bvo.* 12.V. 6d. net. 
SALOMli AND OTHER PLAYS. Dewy 
Bvo. mis. 6d. net, 

LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Dewy 
Bvo. \Q5. 6d.Met. • 

A WOMAN t)F NO IMPORTANCE. 

Demy %vo. \ 2s. 6ft. net. . • 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND. V Newy Sro. 

i2s. 6d. net. * 

’^i 0 L IMPORTt^NCE OF EAR. 

NEST. De.outfjfi'o. 12.?. 6d. net. 

A HOUSE OF^POMKGRANATES and 
,THE HAPPY PRINC» *Demy Sjo., 
X2S. 6d. net. 

LORD ARTHUR S.WILE’S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. 7 ^^;^ 8r^>. 
12 J. 6d. nfl. 

Witklns^^. fL), P.A. THE .\ 1 .IKN 

«INVi®|01f. ?r. 87-^. 2.^.6d. . 

WUIaras (A.). PETROL PE^’ER: or 
Pretty .Stories anti Ft?nny Pii^ures. Ulus- 
traled in CoJ^A.r^y ‘ *” “* 

6 d. net. « 

wiiitnmson (/VL•' A 
Wiinamson (W.). Till K 1 


GARnKNE.R. Ilbisti.ued. Dewy Zt-o. 

WjJliaCnson (W'.), P..\. .Soc*.Jiinior K\- 
.nntiialion Series, Scliool Books, and 

Beginner's Il^ks. §m 

Willson(Beclacs). I,(AR D ST RATH- 
CONA: tlie Siorv of his J ife. Mlii^rated. 
Dewy B?' 0 . 7 s. bd. A J? 

<* A Colonial Edition is 


Wllmot-.Buxto9(E#M.).^ MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Ck Seventh Ed. 35. 6d. 

A Text-book of Europ^n History for 
Middle Forms. • 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr.Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

See also Beginner’s Books. 

Wil8on( Bishop.). See library of Devotion. 
Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (J. A.). See Amplified French 
Text# 

Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
T^RALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home, rott 8vo. 2s. 6r/. 

Winbolt (S. E,), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VF:RSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6^ Key, 
sr. net. 

VWndle (B. C. A.), F.R.S., F.S.A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Hi-stories. 
Winterbotham '"^anoql, M.A., B.Sc., 
LI..B. See Churcaman's Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn! F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Majis. Two Volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 255. net. 

A Colonial Edition is aKo published. 

Wood (J. A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J, Hickory). DAN LF:N 0 . Illu^. 

trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

I A Colonial Edited is also published. 
Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A.,late Scholar0/ 
Worcester College, Oxford, and EdmondS 
(Major J. E.), R.K., D.A Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Intioduction by H. Spenser Wu.kinson. 
With «4 Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
J2S. net, 

Wordsworfh (Christopher). See Anti¬ 
quary’s Book;^ 

•Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Seleoted 
bjafiTOPFORD A. Bkooke. With 40 Illus¬ 
trations by F^dmukd H. New. With ^ 
Fronti^iece in Photoafcvurc. Demy 8vo. 
7.\. 6d.%et. . . • 

A Colonial F.dition is also published.# - 
Wordsworth (W.) aud ^oleridgre (% T.* 
Stb-Little l.llliary. # 

Wrinht (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
CuKge, Cambridge. See Churchman’s 
, Ln^ry. # 

isiit Cities. Lav right (C. Qordoifi. See Dante. 

IRITIS A ^Wright (J. C.). TO-I>.\ 


• A. W ^liLLS. Dewy 


I>AV. Dewy \6mo. 

r.v. bd. net. 

k Wright (Sophie). ( J RM \N W^CABU- 
Ia\TlKS I'OR RKrhJ ITION. Fcaf. 87-0. 
bd. • • 

! Wrong (George M.l Jfbofe.ssor of History 
' ill th# l^^ixeisity of ‘%ronlo. T^K 
j KART, #DF ELGIN. Illustrated, 

S7'(>. 7A. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is a! o puWishetl. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Cata^ogue^ 

, * Wie Churchman’s Bihle 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


ubUc an 
xtit^g on 


8vo. Is. 6J. net each. 

A seiics of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be ^f service^ 
general reader in the |raclicul and devotioiuil #viidy of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is pr<^idcd with a full and clear Introductorv Section, in w^ic!! 
stated what is known or conjectured rcsptxting the date and ^jccasion of the coni> 
position of the Boole, and any olhei pnjticnlars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a w'hole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length .coi re¬ 
sponding as far as possible with the dwisions of the Church Lectior^r^'. t'lihe 
Translation of the Authorised Version % pniltcd in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 



The EnsTLE ok St. Paul thk Ai’t>Mi.K ti> 
THE (.bM.AriA.NS. Edited by A. W. Robin¬ 
son, M. A.*'Second Edition. 

Ecclesiastes. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

The Ei’istle ok St. Palm, the Abostle t o 
THE Philippians. flditcd by C. K. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 

The Epi.sti.e ok Sr. jANils. Edited by 
H. W. Fulfotd M.A. 


IsAiA^. Ivdiluil by W, E. Harnes, D.I^ Two 
Volumes. With Map, 2s. net each. 

The pj’isTLK OK St. 1’aul Ttw ArosT^ to 
THE Eth^sians. ^ditcdbyG. H.Whiwker, 

1'hk (»osi-ki. Accokoino to St. MXrk 
Edited by J. C. Dii Buibson, M.A. zs. ^d. 
net. 

St. J’aul’s Erisrohs -lo the Colosmans 
ASL>Philemon. Euficd by H. J.C. Knight, 
M.A. 2s.net. 


The Churchman’s Wbrary 

General Kditoi.J. H. BURxN, B.U.,K.K.S.E. • ^ 

Crown 8vo. ji'. 6d. each. • 

TheHeginninosofEnglish^hkisiia.m'iv. < Soa«'. New Tk^tament Problems, \By 
By W. E. Collin;,. M.A. With Map. ' .\ulinr Wright, D.D. 6s. 

1 HE Kingdom (^’Heavkn Here AND IIkkk- Yhk CntfKCH.MAN’s lN-fttoDi,(,Ti(*; to the 

Old' lEbiAMENT. ByA. M, Mackay, B.A. 
^B. Sc , Lb. U. • 

I'nK WiiKKMANSlIll’ OK Till. PRAYKK Ldok . T ClU RcH Ol by E. 7 . GrCCn, 

Its Literary and Liluryical A^pcctb. by J- I 6s. 

Dowden.D.I). Second Edition. , j Comi akaimve •Theology, bjt J.A. Mac- 

Evolution', by F. L. jevon^, M.A.. fdii.I>. 1 CuiloGh. 6'. ** 


Classical Translations 


Edited by H. F. FO^Sf, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of*Biasenose College, Oxfftrd. 

^ * Crown 8vo. 0 

A SOI ico Tiar^l.itions'^Trom ifH- ( hoik <yid Lat*m Clas.-i? j, dislingi^islied by literary 
V xccllcnce as well as by ‘ ‘ 


,1v>lhvi.ls — A'4;tmcniiiun 
njciiidco.*' Tianslatcd hy 
LL.D. 5.r. 

f'i< KRo -Du OratolO 1 . Tkui land by N. 

* P. Moor. M.A. - .6d. 

Ca' KKO- -Su!(‘< Milnni. P.oi 

Murciio, Philippic iL, iiAt .i^liii.iiii). ‘iraiis- 
l.iteci by M. E. D. Hbikb.ion, M.A. %s. 

C: KKO—De Naiiira EopnEirf Transl.iietLby 
K. Brw>E>, M..A, jf. 6d. • • 

Cr EKO-*-r)e Officil-s. Translated by G. B. 
O.irdiner, M.A.^ js. 6 d. 


is*rroni ten- (noi k <yid Latin L las.-ic j, dislingi^islied liy literal 
scholarly acuir.u/. 

Choepliorof, I'.iJ* FIoi^aci— -7 he Odes, and I'.j^jilc;,. 7 'ranslaU 
y I.^wis C.iniphclb ' by A. 1 >. (iodl* ^ M. A. 


*’y . . - . . - 

bloffxN Six l)i.il(-''in-I (N^ciiiitis, h.aro-Me 
iuppn-<, The ('•>< k. 7 he Ship. 'I'lie Paia-,iie, 
'i’lij: l.ovci <.f I'alsc bond) 7 i.iii'-l.Tteifljy S. * 
g 7'.lt\viii,M .\. *30 6r/. 
hill no( I i. s- I’.lfrJr.i.Tnd Ajax. 7'ranxlatcd by 
• 1-. 1) A.Ah.rshcad, M.A. ;>s. 

Tali r us-^Agricola anil *(ict mania. Trans¬ 
lated by R. H. Towns^ml. in. 6d. 

Thk SatiheI d^uvE4\L. Translated by 
S.G. 0|/en. 
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Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


OE THECRf-.EK'J. Ryll. li. Walters. 
12 Plates and iS llliisti.<tic>n-> in tin 
AV^/£t'4 ?. i.'d. Otf. net. 


Vi-.i.A7.oui£Z. Hy A. dc iicructe. With 94 
riatci. IVutc Koyal 'ivo. ivs. bJ. net. 


« Commercial Series 

Fidited hy I!, dk B, GinWNS, Utt.D.. 

• Crown %vo. 


Nf.A. 


CoiSmfrcia?. Education in- TiiFonvikNn i 
Practice. Hy K. li. Whitfield, M.A. 3^. 

An introduction to Mcthium's Counv^rnal 
Series treating; the qlle^tion of Comirirrt ial 
Ki^c^tion fully from hoili the point oftiew 
of the tear}ie|iaiK.l of the parent. 


COMMrKCF. ANli Col.r^'irs EROM Kdii 
Ki.izABF.ni TO VicToftA. H>' II. de i!. , (h im; 


A Primer or Pu'?infss. Hy S. Jackson, 
M.A. Third hdition. if. 6(/. 
CoMMKRtiAi. i>AtiTHMKTic. Py K. G. Taylor, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, is. Cd. 

French Commi-ri iai. CoRKpsts^OHNCR. By 
S. K. Bally. VocaBulary. Third 


Kdinofi. 

l■■KMAr•J CoMMERCIAt. O'RRP .I'ONDFKCE. By 
• Gi^bins, Litt.f)., M..\. '! hiui ? dition. 1 S. K. Bally. \S'ilh jc.UHilary. Second 
Commrrciai. Examina HON 1 ‘AI'I Ks. Byl! Edition. 6-/. • 

de B. Gibhins, Bitt.h., M A. if. hd. A I' ki 11 Co.mmi-kc.iai. Rkadf.k. I’y S. E. 

^^I'he Economics ok Commkkcf. By H. de Brdly Witli W^.ilitilary. •’j. 

B. f’iihbins, Bitt. D., W.A. tiei.o>.d F.diiion. Pki v is Wkh r o am> ()ri-' r Cokki-'skonu- 
i.k. ci</. By 1 C. E. Whitfield, M.A Second 

German CoMMKKCiAi, Reaoi.k. By S. 1 -'. Edition. 

Bally. Willi Vocal'ularj. rr. I .\ (Uiin-; io Professions and I^usiness. 

CoMMFKCIAI. GeODK.M'HV 01- •! UK l^nisii I iiyll Jone^. If. fwf. 

K.Mi’iRr. By B. W. Byde, .\B.\. |'I'hf. Pi;incm-i i-sokBook-kffpinghvDouble 

Edmon. IS. I Kmky. By j. K. H. M'Alleii, M.A. 2s. 

# CoMMKKCIAI. CkoC.RAHUY ok FoRFIO’.’ \ CoMMKVCIAI. LaW By W. Drnrda I dwurds. 
N’atkjns. By F. C liaon, B.A. vf. ' Second Edition. ■?$ 


The Connoisseur's Library 

• ^ * ir/dc- Royal Sr-n. 25J'. net. • 1 

A sumptiiou.'? scrirs o^20^iooks on nrt. wiitten In cvpeits for cnilectors, superbly 
illustrated ill photoor.wiftu. and colour. • ’ - - ’ - ’ r*. . . . 

i^hily treate#. 'rhe lji>l vc^iiyin-. aio— 

Mf/zotin ih# Cyiil D.avenport. With 40 
Plates ill Phot<iur,i\^ 


'Flu* lecBnn'.il side of the art is 


Willi *7g 

, and s in 


PoKCKi.AiN. By Kdiulftl Dillon. 

Plates in Colout, -'o in Colloitpi 
Photogravure. 

MiNiATiKFs. By Dmllcv TIcalt* With 0 
Plates in Colour, 15 in Collinypo, and iti 
I^^Pgras u^. 

IvdBffs. ^Hy ?l^laskt‘ll. Wi^i So l’lat#s in 
('olloiyne .imlid^itoi^ravure.* 

-.(-i.iMi Fi.'R^'i UKK. F B'll'invon. 

With i6*.> Plates in Collotype .tiul one in 
>-iillhotOi;ra^j^, t^tond Ed.t.on. 


Ki’i.-orv^tN Knami'i s. P.y Ifr-niyH. Cunyng* 
h.'uie. C4;. With s-t Bl.ki's in Collotype 
and Hall-lone and 4 Platen, m Col<<tir. 

ftoLns\ri 1 Hs’AND Sh.vi KS\:n us’Work. By 
Nels. ii Dnwsun. * Witii many Platfc in 
CWIoiype aiul Froniispiei,e in Photo* 
giawue. ♦ * ^ 

Knc.i isu Coi.ot'i^ t^ P.ooKS ^y ^*^artin 
Tlardn’ •Witit .d Plu'^.itioTis in Co! 

. .iiu! Coilol j [10. 

4 ^a.ss, By Kduard Dillon. With 37 lllus* 


Pratlon. in Co] 


t''>F 


1 Coft'ut. 


Tke Library of Devotion 

Willi Iniroductions and W'* ore necessary) ^ole?. • * 

Small Rotl^vo, dolh. 24 ; leather.^ 2 s.X>tf. ttel. 

Tuf Confusions of#' 1. Ain.i sriM^ l-hlaod I 'I'm i ion Cfl^D r. IBliteJ by C. 

by (' Bieg. D.l). mfth Edition. \ Bi.'^HD.I). Eoi -n/.dition. • ^ 

W'.ther I .V B«'Ok c.t I »i \ ■ 11>.-' s b dited by J. W. 


by C Bigg. 

■J'HK thlKtSTIAM Yi 
Buck, D 1 >. Titu 


Suuii'udj'c. B.D. 


ona Md. I,on. 

jif.. 
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The Library of Devotion— utUc an 
Lyra Innocbntiuv* kdited by Walter) Lvra Sacra: A Book ofiSaq.^ iring on 
Wk, D.U. ! Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.a'\' ’ 

\ Serious Call ro a Devout ani> Holy Westnansier. - 

Life. Edited by C. Big^, D.D. Fourth A DayBook fromtheSaintsand v ofthk 
Edition. ■ Editedby J. H. Burn, B.D. 

The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gib>on, nEAVp:Ni.Y Wisdom. A-,Selection 
D.D. Stcond Eiittif^n. <? 2 njili.\h Mystics. Editedby E. C. 

A Guide to ETERm'ry. Kdited by J. W. Lioiit, Like, and 1a>ve. A Selection froC.^ 
Sianbridge, B.D. # German Mystics. NditedbyW.R.IlTge.M^ 

The Psalms of D(;vid. Edited by B, W. An Introduction to The Devout Life. 

Randolpli, D.D. *•' By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 

Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman l Edited^iy T. Barns, M.A. 

andotheis. Edited by Canon Scott HolKan^M MANCHKV'rpni al Mondo: a CorAemf l^ion 
and Canon H. C. Beeching. M.A. "I c/' Death and Immortality.'' By Henry 

Thk Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
A. W. Hutton, M. A. , Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhou.se, 

The Thoughts ok 1 ’ascai.. Edited by C. Eaitur of' A Little Book of Life.nndDeaih.' 

S. Jerram, M..-\. j The Liti i-J': [•'i.owrks of the Cr4.o^Drs 

On the LiI.e of Cod. By St. Francis de j Messhi Sr. Francis ,ani> of his 
S ales. F.dited by W. J. Knox-Little, .M.A. Friars. Done into English by \V^ Hey* 

A .Manual of Consolation kro.m rm: wood. With an Introduction by A. C. 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. U. Ferrers Howdi. p 

Burn, B.D. , The SriKiruAi. (.’«uh>e, which Disentangles 

The Song ok Songs, ^lidited by B. Bl.axland, the Soul and l»ring\ it by the Inward Way 
M.A. to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation,'# 

The Devotions of .St. Ansk.i.m. Kdited by and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 

C. C. J. Webb, Written by Dr. Micbaclile Molinos, Priest. 

CracF. Abounding. By John Bunynn. Edited Translated from the It.iiian copy, printed at 

by S. C. Freer, M.A. Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 

Bishop W(ls<)n’s Sacha Pri\ata. Edited by Kathleen Lyttelton. With a Preface by 

by A. E. Burn, B.D. CallDn Scott Holland. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Book^ 

Fcap %vo. 3.f. 6</. net each volume. 

A .series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of Action anrl 
gener.il litei iturc. These an* faitlifully reprinted from the first or best editions 
withotu introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chu^fly in roiour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 


Old Coloured Books. By George P.asL.>n. 

With 16 Coloured Plates. Fca/>.^~'d. ■?.$. net. 
The Life and Dfath <iK John Mr ti on, Esi>. 
By N ; mrod. With iS Coloured Plates b^ 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourtn 
Et^iiion. 

The LihK of a SporTs'*an. By Ninrod. 

With 35 Coloured IVates Vy Henry .\Jken. 
Ham/.h*- Cross. By ,H^. .S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Pla*p-s and mo Wo. Jcuts in the 
Text by John I^eech. Sec<md Edition. 

Mr. Sponi.e’s Si'r)FriNG 'Four. By U. 
Surtees. With 13 (.'oloured Plates .and Jj 
WofxIe.Us in the ('ext by J'>hn Leech. 1 

JoKROCKs’J aunts AND Joi cu i u s. By U. S. 
Surtees. With 13 r<»i>Aiied Plates Ivy H. ■ 
Aiken. Second J-'dition. t 

‘. This v.jliF le is re|irlnted from the ex^' , 
tremely rare :mdr'.istly.,<liiii.ii fif i8n.''hi«h ^ 
contains Aiken s (im;- jlliistralixiw v 

instead of the usual pi;o V.y Phi/. ' 

Ask Maxima. By S. Siirtet-s. W*ih i’ | 
Coloured Plates and 70 Womlruls in iln- < 
Text l.y J .hn^l-ee. 1. 


The Anai vsis OF the HuNTiftr Field. By 
K. S. .Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
dienry Aiken,, nd 1 . Illustrations on Wood. 
Tinf 'I'ouR OK Dk. Svn i ax in Search f)K 
riiE Pit ri RF.soi'F. By William Combe. 
With 3oColoiircil Plates by T. Ktiwlandson. 
The To( k ok Doctor .Syntax in Search 
o. CoNsot.ATMN. By William t'nbe. 
With S4 Colimred Plates by Ro. m. 
The''Fhikd 'Four ok Doqt or Syntax in 
S i'AktH OK A Wn-K. By William Combe. 
With .*4 Coloured.IMates by x*. Kowlari<Is<)n. 

'rOF. illS lOKV OK JoHNN-y^QUAK CkNUS 

r.ittic Foundling of tl.^ ^r. Synt.ix. 
By the Author ot ‘ 'I'he 'Phree Tours.' With 
24 Colouretl Plates by Rowlandson. 

The English Dance of Death, fr<^m the 
llesigns of T. 4 <ow!antlson, with Metric 
1 llustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Synta^y' I’ohtmes. 

'riiis*l)o<jk Contains ;6 Coloured Plates. 
'I'he Dance ok Life : /•.Poem. By the Author 
of ‘ Doctl^ j^ntav.' Illustrateil witli i»f) 
(.■'■loured y F. kowlando 


{Continued 
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traMd. 
PABO “ 
WINE 



PoCKBT LIBSAKV 0 ¥ PtAlN ANP 

; : or, the Day and Nicbt ‘ 

Jeiry Hawthorn,' 4 isq., and nif 
i Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
/ Egan. With 3 > Coloured Plates by 
’ j and G Cruikshank. With numerous 
Ans on Woo-*., 

Lipb in London : or, the Rami)!e‘: 

.1 Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq , and 
hU Cdusin, The Hon. ^'om Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloure«l 
.Plat es by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 

Tt'j: rjiFK*jy AN Actor. By Pietce Eean. 
With 27 C/>loured Plates by Theodore iXnc, 
and several on Wo<id. 

TtiKViCAR OK Wacki'ili.d. By Oliver Sold* 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
l^.t-dson, 

Thk Militarv Auvf.ntukks ok Johnny 
NEwcoMt. ByanOfTicrr. With ysColoured 
Plates by T. Rowland' 

^ Th< Na'Ion l Skokts Oh Great Britajn. i 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plaifs i 
by Henry Aiken. j 

f'- This l)ook is completely uifTereni front the | 
large folio edition oP** National*.Sports'by | 
the same artist, and none of the plates arc 
similar. 


CoLOUMED BOOKSrrCF^liflWUeuL 

# t 

The Adventures of ^Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plaicw 
by Mr. Williams. ^ 

GAMOh^A : or, the An of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making PlanU' 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence R.'iN 4 i«orne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by n Rawlins. 

An Academy for Horsfmen : Con- 

ttining the compietest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling,and I'umbling. lUustrated.'vith 
' 27 Coloured Plates, and adorned w a 
Portrait of the Author. By GF rey 
Gambado, Ev). / 

Real Life in Ireland, or, ih< / and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O’tKigherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcomb in 
THE Navy. By A^red Burton. With i6 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire : A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 


fl'aik books 


"Phe Grave; a Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by i;; Etchini^sexeented by Louis 
Sofeiavonetti from the original Invention! of 
William Blake. With an Engrav ed Title Pac' 
and a Portrait of Blake by 1. Phillips, R..'\. 

The illustrations are reproduced in pbotu- 
gravure. 

lt.Li)STRATioNS*OF THK Boofl OF JoB. In¬ 
vented and engraved by«^ilHam Blake. 

These famous Illustratioiis ’21 in number 
-are repAduced in photog^V'te. 

.l^-vop’s With j8o Woodcuts by 

Thomas Bewick. 

Win sokCastle. ByV^iH.iTri.sonAinswoAii. 
With 22 Platts and 87 Woodcuts in the I'ext 
by George Cruikshank. 


The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text bv George Cruikshank. 

Frank Faiklegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handv Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
IllustratioiK by the Author, t _ 

The Complkat Angler. By Iraak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 24 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reoroduced fi om the beauli- 
lul edition of John Major of 1824. 

Thk Pickwick PAt-KRs. ByCharles Dickens- 
W^th thJ43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Q Phir, the two Buss Plates, and toe 32 Con* 

I lempoiary Onwhyu Plates. 


\ 


Junior Examination Saries' 


'Edm-d by A. M. M. HTEDW'^^J, M.A. AVai. Siv. is. 

^ ’ j 1 

luNtoR Fken< h Examisatkjn Papers. ‘By Junior Greek Examination Pafbrs. By T. 

F. Jacob, M.A. .Srtvw.fC. Weatherhead. M.A. ^ 

,’iiNroifLA’i IN I'A'AMiN \ (ION Papers. B^'C. Junior General Insohmatidn Examina* 
H.'tiing, B. A. J-furiA hditum, . o tion Paper.s. 6v W. S. Bflrd, * 

J I'NWK >»< Kxamination Pai'Ers. By ■ ^ ^ 

W. \\ imamsini, l>..\. »_ „ ,. _ 

jfS’lOR AWniMLnclEXAMlNATlON'^PAPEKS.' JUMOR OPIOt.RArj#'* LAMINATION FaFSRS. 

■ ByW.S. Bea.d. ■%>rd hjnUon. Laker. M..^ . 

ItNTOK .Algeuka ExAinajA f*Ai*»;Rs, By i Junior German Examination PafbRs. By 
W. Finn, M.A. 1 ^ , A. Voegehu, M A. 
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Josior Bchool'Booka | ubUc an 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D.. and W. WILLIAMSON.'B.3l 


Class-Book of Dictatio.'* Passages. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. Tw€t/th '^diticn. 

Cr. Sr#. If. 6d. 

The Gospel AccoaniNo to St. Matthew. 
Edited by E. Wil^n South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr./.va. ix. tJ. 
ThbGospelAccordivctoSt. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Ruble, D.D. NViih Three N^.ip.s. 

Cr. If. W. 

A Junior English Grammar. ByW.William- I 
son.B.A. Wiihnumerouspassat'esforpar'.in'), { 
andanalysts.andachaptcron Essay Wriiing. 
Third Edition. Cr,%iio. if 
A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A., 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. ThirdEdi- 
tioH. Cr. 8ftf. is. 6 d. 

The Acts ok the Apostles. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr $to. 2j. 

A Junior French Gram.mar. By L. 
Sornet and M. J. Aratos. Cr. tvo. at. 


Elementary Experimental Scie^^ op the 
.icsbyW.T.Clough, A.R.C.S. Cil . ^‘”1 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With a 
('>:54 Diagrams. FonrtH, Edition. u|y«ANr> 

2 f. 6</. 

A luMOR Geometp,v. By Noel & Ly 
with 376 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvf. as. 

Elrmenhakv Experimental Chp*'*:...*'. 
By A.'ti. Dunst.m B.Sc. With 4 *IT>res and 
i:Ci9 Diagrams. Sttond Editiots. Cr. as. 
A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 

Baron, M.A. Second Edition. Cr.^vo. as. 
The- Gosi'EL Accoroing to St. Luke. With 
an Imr(.)duction and Notes by CWlliani 
Williamson, B. A, With Three Maps. Cr. 
ivo. as ** I 

The FiRSr Book of Kings. Edited by 
A. E. KuBtB, D.D. With Maps. Cr.Bvo. 


Leaders of Beligion 

Edited bv H. C. BEECHING. M..A.. Canon of Westminstei. IVttA Port,'aits. 


Cr. 

Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton. M.A 
Bishop Wilberporck. By G. W. Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cakdinal'Manning. By W. Hutton, M..\. 
Charlks Simeon. Bv H C. (J .Moule, D. D- 
JOHN Kekl-. Bv Walter Lock. H D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. OUphant. 
Lancplot Andrewbs By R. L. Oitley, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

Adcuvtink op Canterbury. By E. L. 
Cults, D.D. J 


3J. A,./. 

William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M *. 
'Ihtrd Ed.tioH. L 

IohnKnox. ByF, MacCunn. Second Edition. 
J.iltN Howk. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Hisiiot' Kf.n. By F. A Clarke. M A. 
George Fox, thk Quaker. ByT. Hodgkin, 
D.C. L. T.ird Edition. 

John Donnk. By Aueustu* Je*isopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmep. By A. J. .Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Lat.mel. By R. M. Carlyle and A 
J. Carlyle, M.^. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. fip^ner, M.A. 


Little Books on Art 


With muny Illustrations. Demy i6mo. 2s. 6(1. net. *' 

A of yonojgrp )lis m miniaturp, containing tjie complete the 

subject under tieaimcnt and'^rejecting minute details.' These b^olts arc produced 
with the greatest care. Isa' h volume c' nsists of about aoo' pAges, ane.'^contains from 
30 to 49 .illustrations. including a fron^-'vpiece in photot^ravurc. 


(#REBK Art. H. B. Wallers.' Titird Edition. 
Bookplates. E.Alinack. 

Reynolds. J. Simc. .Second Edition. 
Romney. G« ^rge Pavion. 

Greuze and Bouchkh. E’Jr.i F. Pollanl. 
VanD'CK. M. G. .Smallwood. 

Turner. Krancrrs Ti'rre-T ThH. 

D0klr. 4> JcAsie Allen. 

Hopi^.-*bil H. P. K. Skiptou. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortesc.t*. 


Watt.s. R. E. i). Skctchlcy. ' 

Lkiguton. Alice CorkrJh. 

Velasquhz Wilfrid Wilberforce ani A. K. 
OiU>ert. 

Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel BirnstLngl. ' 
Kai-hajcLj a. R. Dryhufbt. 

Mm.i k 1; ~ Nett.a Peato'k. *p 

Illu.minated^MS.*^. ]J. W. Br.idicy. 

Christ tN' \C Mrf.^Henry jenner. 
Jkwkli.ki'V. t' il D ''cnport. 


{Continued. 
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» BLADYS®*^* Art— 

tr*t<d. Fortunie de S€c«nd Claooe. Edi?trar^*Dilto% 

PABO TS Tmk Arts of Japan. EdwsH T){]]on. 

WINE^^^T. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. Knaukls. Mis. Nelson ^awMO. 

** The Lljtle Galleries 

Q Demy 2s. 6 d. net. % 

A series of li'tle I ools containing examples of the best work off the great inters. 
Ljjght^liiinc c mains 20 p at s in photogra\i;Sj, 10 uiherwiih a short outline of the 
itle anwil^ rk of the niastci to vsjiom the bode js devoted. 

C^i.i.ERV OF Prvnoi.ds. ^ Little Gallery ok Millais. 

A LiTT/,e f.Ati.rKY ok Kommy. A Little Gallery ok Knolish Ports. 

A Little Gallekv ok lIOiiNEK. 


« ^ The Little Guides 

• et 

^ Wj^h many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Po'.t %vOy cloth, 2a. 6 d. net.; leather, 3r. %i, net. 


• Messrs. Mkthue?! are publi^-hing a small scries of boo|^s under the general title 
of'lHE Litilk GuiBks. 'I hfe n.ain f u uns ol these books are ii) a handy and 
char I ing form, {2) arti tic 11 ustnuion'- by E. H. New ai d oil ers, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an ad- qu.iie but C' inpact 1 resc' laticn of everything that is intere«* 
ing in the natural features, hisioiv, aichiuolcgy, and arth.lecture of the town or 
district tieated. * 


• and irs Collloe''. lb A. 
li.iiiuliDn Tiiomp^on. Second EJi'lon 

0 x 1 -yiD AND ITS CoLI.IA.ES. Hy J. WaIL-, 
AL.A. Sf7>eti k EdiiioK. • 

Sr. Paul’s ('athi-di al. lly Georce Ciiurli. 
WESTMiNiTtk Abi i I’. Pv G. K TroutLccR. 
• -•—.. 

The English LRefs. By F.G^Brahant, M.A. 
The Malvi.en Couniky. by B. C. A. 
Windle, L).Sc., F.K.S. • 
ijjSHAKRSPEAai'.’s Col'STKY, • By B. C. A. 
Windle, ^.K.S. Sectnd l.dtlion 

Hucxinghamshirf. Ko.scuc. 

ChSsHIke. by \V. M. Gailich.m. 

Cornwall, by A. L. Salmon. 

DEKnvsHiKK. By T. .Charles Cux, LL. 1 > 
F.S.A. • 

Devum by S. Baring-Oould. * 

^ by^rank K. Ile.Tth. 

• HAMrSHiRE. jLy j. CKarles* Cox, LI 9 .D., 
F.S.A. 


Hr'n KOKDSHiRE. By H. W, Tompkins, 
F.R.ll.S. 

The Isi K OK Wight. By G. Clinch. 

Kr NT. By ( alincb. 
kuKRY. By C. P. Crane. 

, Miuuieskx. l 4 y JohnB. Firth. 

' Noin MAMKTOSiJUKE. By Walfpltng Dry. 
XoKroi k. By . A. Duit. • 

UxKOKDsHtKK. By K. G. Brabant, M.A. 
.Suffolk. I^y W. A. Dntt. 

.SiaRKEV. By F. A. H. Lambert. 

I Sus*.EX.^ By F. G. Brabant, M.A. SwkJ 

Ed:tii>n. 

TuBtflA.sTlLiDiNC OP York-Shike. DyJ. E. 
Morris. 

THR North Riding OF YoRKSHtRiC* ByJ K. 
Morris. . • 

• “If 

‘ Brittan\. By^^. Barfng-Gould. 

.\oK.MANOY. By C. V'udamore. • • 

, Romr Bv^. O iihby. 4 9 

Skily. By F. Haniiltoo Jadt5<m. 


•••I* 


♦ The Little Library * 




^ With Introductions, Notes, and Photograsure Frontispieces, 

* 491 

’ Small Pott 8 w. ^ach I'clume, ciotd., ir. 6(/. tui ijeatjier, 2 s. td. net. 

Anon. FOOLISH J.YKICS, A»]#ITTI.r •nORTH.ANGKRAHHEY. Edited by E.V. 

BOOK OF. M - L«v^ ^ a. 

Austen (Jane). P*1>IC AND I’klCIU- | Baco^iFrancU). 1 HEK.SSAVS Or WORD 
, DICE. F/hiftdby* Ttve l\\s. \ BACON. F.dited by Edw.^rd Wright. 


• fit 
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THi LlrTLli Liurar?— 

Barham (R. H.)f THE INOOl.DSBY 
LEGENDS. Edittd by J. B. Atlav. 
'I WO kWumes^ * f 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OK ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIBU VATHEK. E*Ui«<l 
by E. Denison R^s. 

Blake (William). ^SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited b/ M. 
Perucini. 

Borrow (Oeor^e). LAVENGRO. Edit* i 
by F. HindesGroomi:. 7'wo Voluntts. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sami^on. 

BrownlQff (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FRO.M «'THE EARLY POE.MS O!' 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Grikpin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI.JACpBIN: with Glow.e 
Canning’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Llovd Sanobrs. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
Mischin. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. 
Deake. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX. 
G E N T L E M A N. Edited by Anm 
Matmeson. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). T.Hi I NGLISII 
POEMS OK RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward HuTror.. 
p Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cakv. 
Edited by Paglf Ti>v nhle, M.A., D. Liti. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Caky. Edited ^ Pia.tT 
ToYNiiLK, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DAN"!:. Trans- 
lated ’.’V H. F. C\1xY. Edited by PAO^^ 
TovNnEK, M.A , D.Litt. 

Daiiey (George). SJ'LECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OI^ t.EORGK DARj.EY. 
Edited by R. A. STREAT.^!.ri.u. 

Deane (A. C.). A lA^^TLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERoK. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Voiumes, 

Ferriei^ (Suaan). MARgl.YGE. h.ikr.l 
by A. Goodpich - Fkker and Luki> 
Iddeslkigm. Two Volumes. * 
/FHE INHERITANCE. Tv'O Volumes. 
OaskelKMrs.). CR V,NFORD. Ko.tcd t.j 
E. V. Lucas. Second-.k.Htt.on. ^ 

Hawthorne (Nat THE ,SC A R L ET 

LEX^'ER. Edited by Elkly \.r K. 
Henierson <T. F.). A I.ITTLE liOOK 
OF SCOT'y.SH VER.Sh. 


iuc an 


Keats (John). POEMS. JVitfcg 
duciion by L. Binyon, and H 
hlASKHEU). \ 

Klnglake (A, W.). EOTHEN>Tim 
Introduction and Notes. SocoHin'ffky 
I Lamb (Charles). KLIA, AND 
, , LAST ESSAYS OF^'ELIA. Edi„,. 

I E. V. Lucas. 

I Locker^.). LONDON LYRICSi Edv^ 
by A. D. GoDLhv; M.A. A reprint of tne 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W,). SKLECTV'"'^i 
FRO>’ LO.NGFELLOW. .risked by 
j V .M. Faithkull. *' 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
I KU.H 1 . 

Milton (John). THE MINOR .PQJCMS 
I OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by ll. C. 

; Beeching, M.A., Canon o'Wcstmi ster. 

Moir(D.M.). M.vNSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henpbkson. Of, 

! NlchoUCJ. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OK 
I ENGLISH SONNETS 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFuaC.\ULn. Tiandated 
by Dean Stanhoi’K. Edited by G. H. 
( PoWEtLI.. 

' Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
AF DRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godli v, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SKNTIMENT-’.I. 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paui- 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EfvRLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, I.ORD TEENY. 
SON. Edited by J. Churion Coli.in.>, 
M.A. c 

1 N M E M 0 R I A M. Edited by H. ( . 

, Bkhcihni.,*.)!. A. 

THIC PRitii,CL.^S. Edited by Eli2abe']h 
, WoKDSWOKl M. 

' M,\UD. EdiieubyKI-IZAn^.•rH^^oKlJSWORTH. 
> Thackeray(W. M.). VAN 'i‘T Y FAIR. 
, Edited by S. I kree Volumes. 

\ P E N D E N M S. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
, Three Volumes. 

I ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwvn.n 
, CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbyS Gwynn. 
, Vaughan 


THE POEyS OF 
AN. Ed’‘cdbvL , \kd 
.)• H' 


aughan (Henry). 

HENRYVAUGH/ 

I Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). HfE COMPLKAT 
' ANGLER. Ktltled by J. Buchan. 

I Waterhouse (Mrs. AUred). A LIT'Ui.;;^,. 
I BOOK OF I IFK AND Di..VrH. Edited 
' by. I cHlk Edition. 

Also on Japanese P.aper. Leather. 5^. 
a net. 

Word8Worth(tV.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowku. 

C. S)aj i H. . I 

Wordsworth (W.)Vd Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRIC.* \LLipS. Edited byOKoKot 

SaMI'SON. 
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The Little Quarto Shakessear^ 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and b?otes 

InVolumes* Leather^ price is.'hut eac^volume. 
^Mahogany Revolving Booh Case. lo^. nel. 

" j Miniatiire Libraxy \ 

J^eprints in miniature of a f<‘w intercsting;>books which have qualities of 
, — humanit)^ devotion, or hteiary genius. 

,, '-J ^ “A V* 

LuPMRANOk A Dialogue on Youth. ,!?>•! 'Aie: Life 
E dward FitzGerald. Krom the edition pinS- 
hshed by W. Pickering in 1851. J)emy 
^^mo. Leather^ ar. net. 

PoLtmtJs: or Wise S;iws and Modern In¬ 
stances. By Edw-ird FitzGerald. From 
thc^Vdition tAiblisbcd by W. Pickering ... 

1852 . Demy i 2 mo. net. 

®TH*eWuB-<ivAT OP Om.-vk Khayvam. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the 1st edition 
of 1859, Third Edition. Leather. :s. net. 


Kdward, Lor!> Herbert of 
Cin.KFUt.v. Written by him.self. From the 
edition printt^ at Strawl>erry Hill in the 
year 1764. Demy yimo. Leather. 2s. net. 

The Visions of Dom Fhani.is< o Quevkdo 
ViM.EuAS, Knight of the Oder of St. 
James. Made Knglish by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman^ it68. 
Leather. 2s. net. 

Poems. By Dora Grecnwell. From the edi¬ 
tion of 1848. I.eathy-, 7S. net. 


Oxford Biographies 

/Vo/. Hvo. Each volume, doth, zs. (>d. net ; leather, jt. net. 

Ai-'uh'kki. By Pagtt Toynbee,Itl.A., Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
^^i^.Liit. With 12 lUustraiions. Second With 12 Illustrations. 

hJition. _ „ , ,1 ,, , , , Cm\tha.m. By S. M‘Dow.ill. With tj 

^aviwahola. By E. L. S. Horshurgh, M..\. llKisir.ations. 

Vjjh t3 IHustrauons .Second Edition. ^ Sr. Francis op Asmsi. By Ann^ M. Stod- 
Jo^ Howard. Bv K. C. .S. Gibson. D.D., , dart. Witb»iA Illustrations. 

Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustrations. , Canning. By W. AUsou Phillips. With i« 

J KNNYSON* By A. O Bknson, M.A. With IllustniUons. 

- tn ..... I BFAcoNSFmi.n. By Waller Siijiel. With 12 

Illusiration.s. * 

GoFruB. P.y H. 0 . Atkins. With 12 Illus¬ 
trations. 

Pf^klon. By Viscount Si Cyres. With 
12 llhistrations. 


9 Illustration^ 

Walter Raif.k.h. 

I? Illustrations. 
tl'iiASMUS. E. F 
Illustration'w 
Thk YoUNtf^l^KTBNDKR. 
With 12 Illustiatioii^ 


By 1 . A.*Taylor. With ' 
With 


H.^apey. 
By C 


S. 'IVrry. 




School Examination'Series 
Edited by A. M. \l. SflCDMAN^ M.A. Cr. a;V. 

Kfy { 7 '/ii'td Edition) issuedjas^borc 

6j. y/. J J 


F^pH^MrEx/S^aiNATiON Papers. By A. M. 

M. Stedmai?%M.. 4 . Fourttentk F.diifon. 

A Key, b.snW to Tutors and Private 
Student“only to 1»e nad on application 
^ to the PuWishers. Fi/th Edition. 
C»(Kt(^Tt'c. %f. net. ^ 

Latin Examinat^pn Paffrs. By A. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 

KIiy (Sixth Edition) issued as a^\ 

• 6z. net. • .i 

fiRRBK Exa.mination Papers. By A. M. M " 
5 ^tedm^. M.A. Nmth Kditior^ ^ <[l 

^ijgion) issued ^s n}>,-.vr ' 

6 s. net. 

'tERMAN EX'iMINAT^N 

.Moricb. Sitth 


^s above. 
By R. J. 


History and Gkoohaphy Examination 
Pai’Fks. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Third 

^idin'on. ^ 

Puvsirs Examination Papers. Bv R. E. 
Sreel, M.A., K.C.S. 

General Knowi kdgb Evaminatiok' 
Papeks. ily A. .M. M. Stedman, M.Af 
Sirth Fditi<-^, J * 

K^v (/'btt/M Edition) issued as above. 

Examination pAfpRs in Ksglish MesTOtT. 
By J. 1 ‘jit Pl'iwd.-n.Wardlaw, B.A. 
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A School History OF WaRwickshikb. 

B. C A W.udle, D.Sc.. F.U.n • 

A School History of Sohkrsbt. 
Waller Rsvm md. 

A School Histoky^Of Lancaskirr. 
W. S. Rhoii«&. V 


* Scbool Histories 

Illustrated. C'cmn Spo. ij. bd. 
By 
By 


A School HiaroRV op SuRRHrWj] 
Maluen, M.A. 


by 


As^chool Himohy of Miodlesb 
(;. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



Textbooks of Sciexce 
Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, n.A.,^.Sc^ and O. R. MU.LSt M.^. 


PtACTtCAL Mkcmanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Edition Cr. 8vf. • 3r. bd. 
pRACTiCAi. Chemistry. Part i. Bv W. 
French, M.A. Cr.^T’o. J'ourtk f-dition. 
ir. 6^. rart ii. By W. French, M.A,, and 
T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. %vo, ix. 6n'. 
Technical Arithmetic and Gbo.metk'Y. 
By C. T. Minis, M.I.M.E. Cr. Bvo. 
y. bd. . 

Examflbs in Physics. By C. F. Jackson, 
B.A. Cr. is. bd. 

Plant Life, Studies in Glirden and School. 
Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. Wiih jao 
Diagrams. Cr. 8t’F. 3r. bd. 


Thk Comflf.tb Sch(»o!, Chrmistrv. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations 
Cr*. 8f'<». ^ 

An Okc.nmc Chemistry for Schools and 
Tfchnu Ai.lNsriTUTKS. K/A. E. Denstan. 
H.Sc. < (Lond.)f F.C.S. Illustrated. 

Cr. Sr’tf. o 

Elfmfstarv Sciencb y • T' kil Trackers. 
pH\sjvs Skction. I 5.. W. T. t.loughp 
A.K.C.S. (l.ond.), F.C S. Chkmlstry* 

Seci 10/.. Hy^.V B. Dunsi.'in, H.Sc.(l.ond.), 

F C.S. With’ 9 Pl-ucs and 10 Diagrams. 
Cr. ?7'£>. 2J. 


Methuen's Simplif ed i'rencli Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 

c 

One ShilUni^ each. o 

L'Histoirb u’UNB TrupB. AuapitdbyT. R. La Chanson dk Roeanu. Adapted Cy If. 

N.Crofts, M.A. Kieu, M.A. 

Abdallah. ^Adapted by J. .A Wilson. Me -oiFr-s i>j. CadiciIun. .\da^F<] by J. F. 

Rhoades .. « 


Methuen’s Standard Libpdy . v 

Jn^Sixpenny Volume 

Thb Standard Library Is f. .cs of t itunies contaibin^'.he great cldsf.ics of the 

world, al.J pauticularly the finest w^-rks of V’ul'vh' iier.iiure. All the great masters will be 
reprcsentecT, either in complete Vkory.s or in selections. It is the .ambition of the publi.shers to 
placo the best books of,lhe Anglo-.Stson i.ice witliin the<;o.i(h of every re.ider, so that the 
series may represent sonfrthiiig of the Aivcr'.ity and splend.>nr of our Knclish tongife. The 
characteristics of Thk Stanfard I.ibr ai.y are four i. .Soun h.nfss ok Ti;x i . 2. CiikC k** - 
3. ClcAkNBSS or Tyhi. a. Simkijcitv. The bonks are well printed on jylod J a 

price whirf* on tht, whole fs withf it parallel in the ?iistoiy of •puljiishin;^.^* .-ich volume con¬ 
tains from 100 to 950 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8\o, .it oivrence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilline net. In a few rises Ion f hooks arr is^ied as Double \'olucnes 
or as Tr^le Volumes, 


The Meditations c.p M\k..'s .A’-uRiits. 1 
■| he translation is by R. Graves. ' ' 

, Srnsb and S^^nsibii-itv., By Jane Austm. j 
Essays and Coi;.vsEt,s and Tmk Nr.wf. 
Atlantis. By Frj#.sus Bat on, Loirl^' 
Verulam. ^ 

RsLlcich Mbdici S«d Urn HuibfAt. * By 
SIk th onus Browne. ‘ The text ha.s he^n ( 
collated by A. R. Waller. 


TifK Pilgrim's PRr^r,Rrs<a By fulm Bunj.in. 
REPt.)ciio%s ON iHK Fkkvch Kkvo^ctiok. 
, liv Edmund Burke. 

Thf Forms aniS Sosgs ok Roorkt Bfuss. 
Ihtuli'.e Vt)lumc. 


Thk AifcA{.0(,Y < F RFU(.ioN. NaturaI 
Rkvkai.i t*. By,^s<*ph Butler, D.D. 

O^Vs CUArTERTON. 


Thk I’okos cy^Tnoii . 
volume? V"’- \‘ 

Vol. . - MiF^. 

't 


Porn 


AHO 
Itl ■ 


\Cfn%tit 
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Standard Library— 

*Tl\f Kowley Poems. 
l.ifB AND Sonnets By Dante, 
fated into English by D G. Rossetti. 

By Henry FieldJftg. Treble Vo!, 
o. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

WTORY OR tWb Decline and Fali^e 
, 'k Roman Emeirr. By Edward Gibbon. 

I 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes^ave )>een revised by , 
B. Burv, Litt.D., but the .\ppenoices of ' 
jecxpensive edition are notgiven. 

_ ITioSb |OP Wakrfikm). l^y CMiver 
Goldsmiin. • 

Thb Poems andPlavsofOi.ivkr Goldsmith. 
The Works OK Bkn JoN<;oN. • 

ThtfCase is Altered. Every Man 
m His Humour. Every Man out of His 
ttumour. • 

Vol. It. —Cynthia’s Rev%ls ; Thc^’oeta^ter. 
Xhetext has boen collated by H. C. Hart. 
Tmb Poems or Jofc Keats. Double volumr. 

The Text J|||a^cen collated by K. de 
* Selincourt. * 

On THE Imitation (»FCmMsi. Thomas 
^ Kenipis. 

The translation i-^ by C. Bigg, I)D., 
Canon of Christ Church. 

A Serious Cai.l to a Devout ANiirfloi.v 
l.|yE. By William Law. 
k^ADisK t-osT. By John Milton. 
IMKONOKLASI Bf,AND THI^TfNUHK OF KlNO '. 

andMaoistratfs. John Milton. 
I’t^A and Bv Sir Thom.as Mor^. 

Til^RBruitLic i>i' Pi.viu. Translated by 


Sytlenharff an^Tayl^r. Double Votuine.i 4 l 
Die translation has been revised by • 
W. H. D. Rouse. « • 

Tub Little Flowers or St. Francis. 

Tr.'uiftl.ited by VV. Hf-ywood. 

The Works OP WILLIAM Shakesfearb. In 
10 volumes. 

Vol. I.— TheTempfe; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; The M«ry Wives of Windsor; 
Measure for Measure ; The Comedy of 
^rrors. 

VOL. 11.— Much Ado Aboilt Nothing ; Love’s 
Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer Night’s 

* Dream ; The Merchant of Venice; As You 
Like It. 

Vol. in.—The Taming of the Shrew ; All’s 
Well that EridsWeJl; Twelfth Night; The 
Winter’s Tale. 

Vol. IV.— The Life and Death It King John; 
']'heTrage«iy of King Richard ihe Second; 
The Fir't Part of King Henry iv.; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 
j Vol. V. —The Life of King Henry v.; The 
I First P.^rtof King^Ienry VI.; The Second 
, Part of King Henry VI. 

j Vol. VI.— TheDThird Part of King Henry 
I vr.; The Tragedy of King Richard iti.; 
I'he Famous Hi»tory of tbeLiiCof King 
Henry viii. 

j The PoFMs OF Percy Bysshe Shelley. In 4 

volumes. 

! Vul. i.—Ala«tor; The Daemon of the World; 

i 'I he Revolt of Dlam, etc. 

• The Text has been revised by C. D Locock. 
i '['hi. Life op Nelson. By K<)l)ert Southey. 

I 'I HE Nat ura^i Uistoryasd Antiquities of 
1 Ski.bornb. By Gilbert W’hiie. 


• tfextbooks of Technology * 

Kditeci i.y G. F. Gi^pHCHlLD, M, A., B.Sc., ami G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
FuZ/jy lUnstrfiied. 


How TO MX’lftt A Dress. By J. E. Wood. I Ei.i 
J’^urth Kditipn. C0^8r«. is. 6d. ^ <: 

Carpentry AND Joiner V. By F. C. W’nbber. ' 
Fifth EdUipn, Cr.Zvc. r,f. 6<f 
Millinery, Thborkticai. and Practicai- 
By Cilare Hill. 7 htrd Edition. Cr. 


» R0DUCTl0.y TO THR STUDY OF ThX- 
f>KAi(,N^ly .\Idr%d F^Baiker. 

5fv. ^s. f>d. ^0 

Builders' Qu/^irtik.-.. • % H. C. Grubb. 

Cr. Zvo. 4s. 6d. 

••jro-ovssft M|E,tal WORK. Jllv A. C. Hoith. 
0 . 8t'<’. w Cd. 


FCTpfc Light and Power: An Intro 
la#iion tf the Study of Elcctiical Engineer* 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.S^^tLond.) 

* Second* Master and Instroctor^f Physics 
and Electri<al Eiigineoing, Leidfester 
'f^chnital Schoo^ and W. H. N- James, 
A.R C S , A.^.K.Kt, Assistant Instnictor 
of Electrical ^Ei^^meering, Mfinohester 
Municip^ Technical S-'h^I. Cr.th'o. 4/.^. 

Enginef-ring Workshop Practice. By 
C. C. Allen, Leciurer rn Engineering, 

• Municip.tl 'Icchnical Institute, Coventry. 
With many D^tgratns. Cr. 8iv. 


, ’ . Eandbooks t>{ Theology • « 

Kditwl hy R, L. OTTLEY, D.D., Pressor of P.-istoril! Vheology at Oxford, 

0 and (.*ari6if of Christ Church, 

The series is inteiwcd. iB|part, to furnish Ihe^f^iry and deachers or slutletts of 
.Th'-ology with tnistJort|^rAthooks, .adcquaiely ri‘{>resenting the present position 
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ot the qurtsiions detlt with; in part, to make accessibly to the readingan 
accurate and concise stdten.ent of facts and principles in all questions on 
Theology and Religion. 


'Thk XXXIX. Ari‘*cles of jhr Church of 
Kmgland. Edited by £. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Fifth and Cheaper Editiok in cne 
Volume, DemvZvo. \2s.td. 

A\ Introduction thr History of 
Rblicion. By B. Jevons. 

Litt.D. DetnyZvo. lo-v.bi/. 

I’hr Doctrink of xrtE Incarnation. By R. 
L. Oitley, D.D. Second and Chtaper 
Edition. Demy 8tv. i»j. 6df. | 


An Introduction to thr HistoA-,.* 
Crrbds. B> a. E. Burn, 

Th*? Philosophy of Rklioion in Kn\ 

AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, 

Demy Bvo. los. 6d. • . 

History OF Early Christian Doctrine. 
ByJ. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. DemyBx'^, 
I Of. 6<4 


The Westminster oSmmentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.O., Warden of K‘-b’e College, 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis m the Universily of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exrgctical, to interpif;* the author's 
meaning to the present generation. 'The editors vvpJI not cx«:epl very subor 
dinately, with questions of te.xtual criticism or philology ; but, taking the En^ush 
text in the Revi.scd Version as tt'Cir b-is:-, they v ill try to combir a iiearty accepi- 
.\nce of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro, 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Demy Bt'O. los. 6d. 

Thk BuOK of Jo", Edited by C. S. 0^h^on, 
D.D. Second Edition. UemyZ^-o. (is. 
Thr Acts of the Apostlks. Edited l»y R. 
R Rackham, M.A. Demy !]:•<-. Third 

lot. tsd. 


I The Firsx, Ei'Isile.of Paul the Aposti.k 
I TO THR CoKiSTH'ANS. F.ilitcd by H. \. 

I Goudge, M.A. DernyBio. 6r. 
i Tmk Kpistlr ok .St. Ja.mks. Kdued with In- 
troduction and N<>it;s by R. J. Knov^liut., 
1 D. 1.. Demv Bvo. 6.r. 

; The Book of F-zkkikl. Edited H. /* Red- 
path, M.A., D lilt, f'fff U/9. f ' 


Part II.—^Fiction 


Adderley (Non, and Rev, James), .tmoui 
of 'Stephen Remarx.’ BEHOLD IHK 
I>AYS COME. Second Edition. Cr. Srt». 
y. iid. 

AlbanesME. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edif.ov. ’X'r. 
Sz-o. 6s. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOC^'-NT. 

Seccn'..Ediiion. Cr. Bvo. 6f. , 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. .Second Edi- 
tKn. Cr. SX'o. fis „ ; 

LOVE AND LOUISAtik Second Edition. [ 

Cr. Bvo. 6f. , I 

PET^R.'A PARASITVil. ! 

THE BRCWN i;YtS Or .MARY. Third \ 
Edition. Cr. Buo. 6u \ 

1 KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8ji^ 6s. ‘ I 

AdsteyVP.). Author of ‘'■'ice VerC,’ A 1 
BA\ARI) FROM BKNt.AI, IlliiMroloii | 
bv Bernard I^artridgk. Third Kmiiou. \ 
Cr. Bvo. tf. 6d. V 

Bafot(RichL.d). A ROMAN MYSTERY. I 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. f 6f. •> 

THE PASSPORT. FoUrth-.Kdition. Cr. 

tvo 6s. N j 

TEM^PISATION. Ponrth Edition i'- Bzio. | 


CASTING OF NETS. T-.veljih Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. ft". 

DONN.\ DI.AN.A. .Vr«' Ediiioti... C 
Bto. fts. 

LOVE’S PKpyy. J .VezvEdifm. Cr.Bvo 

6 s . 

BarlngoOouldfS.), ARMINKI.I.. Eifi/ 

edition. Cr. '.7'c 6i. 

UKeTH. Er/th Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SKA. SevenU 
Edition. Cr.Bs'o. fir. 

CHl'.AP JACK ZITA. Fourth Gdition. 

MARGERY “'of OUETHER, ^'-'‘.,1 
hiUtion. G.. S:'E 6f. ‘ 

THE (JUEEN OK i.OW, F</lh Kdiiim. 

Cr. ?.7<o. 6r. ■ • * 

TACQUKTTA. Tlnrd Edition. Cr.Bvo. ±s 
K.I 1,1 V ALONE- I'ifth . '.ditii Cr. 
NGEMI. Illustrated, fourth Rdttion. Cr. 
8r»». 6f. 

THE JtkOOM-SQUIRE. llliEtrated 
Fifth Edition.* Cr. Bvo. fir. 
DARTMOOR IDVIJ.S. Cr Bvo. 6s. 

T H Y. ^ PICN N YCb MICQUICK.S Thin ’ 

Ediiibd. Cr. Bvo 

GUAVAS TJfJ;; 'l-ftfN'ER. Illu.tratcJ. 
Sfcomi 




FlC'flON 


33, 


. BLADYSi 
tr»t«d. 
PABO Tj 
WlNEFj 

MISS 
CK"‘ 


P THE STEWPONEY. Ulus, i 
'et^ni Eifition. Cr. Svo. 6j. 

' PRIEST. Ck tvo. 6s, 

D. Illustrated. S^cand Mditicn. 
6s. • 

'EORCIE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 
ILLET. illustrated. Cr. %vc, 6s. 
OF ALL WRTS. Cr. Zvo 6s. % 

Iv^PEWISLAND. .Strcond Edition. Cr. 

TTTLE rU'PENNY. *AXeu,Edilim. td. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
flIVMA Bdith A.). A WILDERNESS 
Stcond Edit on. Cr^vo. 6s. 
Bart darnel). LAUGHING THROUtiH 
A WILDERNESS. Cr. Zr’o 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDSl’ OF , 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo.^ts. 
THE^aa'RONtJ ARM. Second Edit ion. \ 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. i 

THE WUTABRE many. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. • * 

♦THE* COUNTERS TEKLA Eourtk 
Edition. Cr. 8m At. 

THE LADY EigfTRA. Second Edition, j 
^ • Cr, 8vo, 6s, " , 

THE TEMPESfUOWS PETftTCOAT. 
Illustrated. Third E.aition. Cr. Zs'o. Cs. 

Sec also Shilling Novels and .S. Crane. 
Begble (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8 t' 2. 6i. i 
Belloc(Hilatre). EMMANUELBURlfEN, | 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by I 
K. Chesterton. Second E.dition. i 
Cr. ivo. 6s. $ ' 

Beiis^(B. P«) DODO. E'i/teenih Editio%. 
C%8to. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

THE CAP^NA. SfC$»d Edit. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Benson (narnret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. cTzvo. ^s. 6 d 4 
MBertoa (Ralph). TI^E MIM.. Cr. 
tvo. 6s. ^ 

»urtoQ (J.eBloundelle). FATE 

OF VALSM Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also billing Novels. | 

% Capes (Bernard). AutWdr ^ *The Laks 9 f | 
Wine.’ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONSOF DIANA PLEASE. Third \ 
Edition. Cr. Zuo. 6s. • 1 

A JAY gy ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo.d>s. \ 
LOjgipAND FISHES. Second Edition. 

"A UE’S T^ASEDy! SAond Edition. \ 


R^EDY. 

>v. or. A \ • 

GREAT SK.ENE 


EhjERALD. 


THE GREAT SK.ENE MYSTERY. 

Jkcond Edition. €r. Zvo. 6s. 
cSarlton (RuSdall). M AVE.. Siccnd £.i/- 
tion. Cr. AjS 

Chesoev (Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
*OF THE GREAT 
Z-oo. 6f. 

THE MYSTERY OF 
Second Rdstion, Cr^ 

See also Shilling Nd 
Corelli (Marie). A 
WORLDS. Tieemt 
Z<'o. dr. 



VENDETTA# T^ntyFi/tk Edition. Cr.^ 
Zvo 6r. • " 

TH ELMA. Thir/y.SeteKth Edition. Cr. Zvo.^ * 
6.. , • • 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELP. Seventeenth. Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
THE SOVL OF LILITH. Fourteenth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. n 

WORMWOOD. FijT^fhEd, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
BAKABBAS: A DIEAM OF THE 
WORLDS TRAGEDY. Forty-second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-second 

f Edition. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

HE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL <»OWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, isoth Tiicusand. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. * 

GOD’S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Fdeventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Jwenty-sixthEai- 
tioH. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BOY; a Sketch. Nint^Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
C.\MEOS Twet/th J^ition. Cr.Zvo. 6f. 
Cotes (Mrs. Eviirard). See Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance). TH^ VIRGIN 
AND I’HE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THE O'KUDDV. CrZvo 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of ‘ The Raiders/ 
etc. L 0 CH 1 NV\R. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr.Zvo 6s. 
Croker (B. M^; THE OLD CANTON- 
MKNT. Cr Zvo. 6s. 
lOHANNA. Second Eidition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

’I HE HAPPY VALLEY. TfUrd Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Third 
Eldition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PEC 4 JY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 
EditiAi. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

A STATE WXRET. Third Editi^. Cr. 
4 Zvo. 6d. 

Crosbie(Mary). DISCIPLES. Seconded. 

6f. 

Dawlon (A. J). • DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. 8t'0. 3J. 6/17 ^ # A 

Deane (Mary). VlfE OIHER^PAWN. 
tr, Zvo Rf. 

Doyle (A. Conan), Author of 'Sherlock 
»Holmes/ ‘ I he White Company,’ etc. 
K^UND THE RED LAMP.# Tenth 
Edition. Ct. ^0. 6r. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) <Mr^. Everard 
. Cot^). THO.SE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. ' 4 i/firdEdition, 
a cV. 8v<». 6r. See also Shilling Novels. 
£indIater(J.Ji.). fHE GREEN GRAVES 
Ei/th Edition. 


• OF 

Cr^vaJm. " 
THE ISdDKR TOU 


rOU HE STARS. S$cond 
E'.diiion Cr. 8tv. ts. 

See also Shi^fing Novels. 
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PIndlater (Mary). A J:aR!:OW WAY. 

Third Edition^ Cl* %vo,. 6f. 

»HE ROSE OF .TOV. Third Edition. 

A BLIND &RD'S NEST. Wiih 8 Illu<i- 
trations. Second Rditicn. Cr. Sw. (>s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

HUlwtrick (K.) ^JlE WEANS AT 
RuWALLAN. IlK<strated. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. '■ 

Francis (M, E.). STEPPING WE"'>T. 

WARD. CiCCond Edit on. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Fraser (Mrs. Huffh), Author of* The Stolen, 
Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Cr. Spo. is. 

IN THE SHADOW OF «THE LORD. 

Third Edition. Crown 3po. 6s. 
Fttller*Mai'iand (Ella), Author of * The 
Day Book of Bethia Hardacrc.' BLANCH E 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr. 8w. 6 j. 
Oates (Eleanor). Author of'The Bi.>eraphy 
of a Prairie Girl.* THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Qerard (Dorothea). Author of ‘ Lady Baby.' I 
HOLY MATRIMONY. ^Second Edition. ‘ 
Cr. 87'o. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BRIDC'.E OF LIFE. Cn 8vo. is. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Olssing(QeorgeX Author of 'Demo«, *In 
the Year of Jubilee,* etc. THK TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. Zpo. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. iV. 8tv. 6r. 
aielff (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. 3^. 6d. 

Hamilton (M.). Author of *Cut Laurels.* 
THE FIRST CLAIM, .'second Edition. 
Cr. 8z'0. 6s. 


Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. EourteenthEdis.on. Cr, 8 r'tf 7 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- , 
TANGE MAN. Twe//tA E. ition. Cr. \ 
Bdo. O-t , 

THkSCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Euition. Cr. Zvo. 6e. 

Harrod(P.) (France^ Forbes Robertson). 

thectaming of tw: brute. Cr. 

801?. 60. , ' 

Herberts^ (Agnes Q.). ic^ATIKNCE 
DEAN. Cr. 8vo. dt. 


Hlchev (Robert). THE PROPHEI^O.' 
BERi^FiLEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

TONGUES OF CON.SCIENCE. 'Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

FELIX. Etition.' Cr.Zz'o. 6s. « 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. SixU, 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. ^£s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr.-'X^^' . 

THE CARDEN OF iLLAH. .'^yfeenth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zt,k . 


THE CALL OF THE BLOODp 
Edition. Cr, 6s. g 

Hoto (Anthony). THK GOD ■ J THE 
CAR. 'Tenth Edition. Cr, Zvo. * k. 

A CHANGE Of air. Sixth 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. ' 

A MAN OF mark. Fi/h Ed. Cr.Zth,. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES UF COUNT’‘AN¬ 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Zvo, dr* . 
PHROSO. lllusira sd by H. R. HIilla.T 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition 
Cr. 6s. — • “* 

TH^ KING'S MIRROR. Fouiftn Edit- n. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

QUISANTE, Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6r. 
THF DOLLY DIALOGUES Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. IIlus. 

trated. Fourth Edition, Cr.Zvo. vr. 
Hope (Qraham), Author of Cardtn<tl and 
his Conlcience,' :tc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Edition. Cr.Zv^. 6s. 
Housman (Clemence)..' THE LIFE OF 
.SIRAGLOVALE DE . IS. Cr. Sro. dr. 
Hyne (C. J. Cutcllffe), Author of 'Captain 
Kettle.* MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

PRI.NCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cs.Zvo, 6r. 
Jacot^ (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Twenty.Sm’h Edition. Cr. 8w. 3*. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition. C*. 
Zvo IS. 6d. 

A MASTER Of CRAFT. Illuslrateti. 

Sr.’enth Edition. Cr. 8r'<?, 3J. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. L'.xth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. fv/. 

THE SKIPPERS WOOING. KighthEdi- 
tson. Cr. Zvo. 3.t. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. 3f. 6d. '■ 

ODD CRAFT. Illusimtcd. Seventh Edi¬ 
tion. Cr.'ivo. '\s. 6d. 

AT SUNWICH port. lllu«<irated. 

fSevenik Edition. »Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Jaifcfs (Henry). lIlE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second .Edition. 

Cr. Zl'O. 6s. . •« 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third^c. :in. 

Cx.Zvc. 6s .J *' , 

Keaya (H. A.^MItcbei). HE THAT 
KATKTH b 1 (P.AD wfrH MR. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

K«ster (Vaughan). PHE ^ORTUI^i?-^ 
OF THK LANDKAVS. Cr. Zsr. 6s. 
Lawleaa (Hon. Emily). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr.Zvo. 6^. 

See also Shilling NoveU. 

Le Qi^ox (W.). THE HUNCHB.\CK OF 
mlktmUSTKV^hThifd Ration. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. f. Vl 
THK CLSk-D 
'V. Zzo. 6?'-^ 


Third F.ditioK 



Fiction 


_ w- 

' » Alley ok the shadow, a duel, cr %<>. V 

• If* Third Edition. Cr.lvo. t s. IN THE CT.RVICE OF LOVE. TUn^ 

THK ■|t *9 THE THRONE. Third Edition. Edition. Cr.%vo. 6s. « 

6 s, See also Shilling Novels. # 

(S,)» ORRAIN. Second Mason (A. K W.). AuthoriJTie Four 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Feafhers,’ etc. CLEMENXil^. lUas* 

UtvetJrtnUark), y^thor of‘The Call of the crated. SecondEdiiwn. Cr.Svo. 6s. ^ 

EdmWii,’ ^Tht Sea Wolf/ etc. WH»'E Mathers (Helen), Author of * Comm' toro 
Eeurth Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. the Rye.' HOWfiY. Fourth Edition. 

GKUFF OFGRIFFiAsCOURT. Cn 8m 

'T^j&n.t^DER'SlCK VVUGHAN, I S.cnd Mdiiion. Cr. 

T^^EUST. ^2nd Thousand: Sro. *xaLLY-HO 1 Fourth Edition. Cr.lvo. 6s. 

M<r’«^hvf H \ A hU fiiei MaxwelMW. B.), Author of'The Ragged 


JSE. Hlustrated. Third F.dition. Cr. THK 


the Rye.' HOWfiY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo 6s. m 

GRIFF OF GRIFFiraSCOURT. Cr.Zw. 

ir. 

THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 
L Zvo. 6s. 

TALLY-HO 1 Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6r. 
Maxwell (W, B.), Author of 'The Ragged 
Mess nger.'* VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zno. 6s. * 


. THK RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

•ruar»wvAm c vrrv.- /- d ^ Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6 .k. • 

rHi*DRVA®. SecondEdtiion. Cr.Zvo. 6s. FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). •THE SnCA MAID. THE GUARDED FLAME. Sn^enik Edu 
S^'ondEditiof^ Cr.Zvo. 6f. ton. Cr.Zvo. 6f. 

A HUMAN T.^^ITY. Second Edition THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY./V«rM 
... 6 s. ^ * Edition. Cr. ZroE 6s. 

Macnauffhtaff^.). THE FORTUNE OF OVD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CHRISTINA MAC^AB.Meade (L.T.)^ DRIFT, .aecond Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

tfalet(Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S RESURGAM. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 


Second Editietu Cr. Zi'O. 6f. 

A HUMAN T.^WITY. Second Edition 
Cr. Zfo. 6s. ^ * 

Macnauffhtaff^.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MAC^AB. EonrthEditton. 


WIFE. Fourth Eldition. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION.. A>w 
Edition. Cr. Sj’A 6r. ^ 

JIHBPWAGES of sin. Fifteenth Edition. 
•Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. •Fifth Edition. Cr. 

Z^o. 6s. , 

TIIE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi. 
tiOH. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY E>F SIR RICHARD 
CALMaDIL Seventh Riiiiion, Cr.Zvo. (<s. 
See also Books for Bo\s #nd Girls. 
1IIWin(Mr». M. E.). OLWli’SSUMMF.R. 

Second Edition. Cr. 6s. 

A LOST# ESTATE. H iVr.v Edition. 


VICTORY. Cr. 8rv. 6 s. 

See aUo Books for Boys and Girls. 
Melton (R.). CAESAR’S WIFE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. ts. 

Meredith (Elllf). HEART OF MY 
heart, tr. Zvo. 6s. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 
Edition. |CV. 6r. 

‘Miss Molly* (The Author oQ. THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. 8fv. 6 s. 


‘Miss Mony* (The Author oQ. THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. 8fv. 6 s. 
MItford (Bertram). THE .‘^GN OF THE 
•SPIDER.. Illustrated, oixth EditioM 
Cr. Zvo. |r. 6 d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Thi'dEditi^. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

TH E ^ED ^:RELICT. Second EdifioM,^ 


Cr. Pw..dBf. THE d^EDnifi^wRELICT. Second Editiodt, 

HE PARISH OF HILBY. A NizoEdition. Cr. ZvE '6s. 

Cr.Zvo. 6s. • e M<mtr^^ (F. F.), Author of ‘Into the 

HE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. | Higl^ays and Hedges.' TKC ALIEN. 
Cr.Zvo. 6f. I Third Edition. Lf.Zvo. 6i.'^ 


GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. Zz’c. •or. 
MRScFETER HOWARD. Cr. Zv< 


^ETER HOWARD. Cr. Zvo. 6i. 
I^'TER'S TALE. A AVrv Edition. 

E ANOTft ER’S b!jR 0 ENS. ^ New 


Morrison (Arthu»). TALES OF ICEAN 
Jl'REE'TS. Sth’enth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 


'HE*JAGO. Fifth F.dition, 


Edition. C» 6r. • 

ROSE AT HONEYPl^T. Third Ed. Cr. 
. Zvo, 6s. See al« Books for Boys and Gii Is. 
^HE MEMORII*> OF RONALD LOVE. 
O. Zvo. 6i. 


[ Ne^v Edition. ACHlLDOBV^h^J.AGO. Fifth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s.\ • # S S 

ENS. s^New TO LOJiDON TOWN# Sec^d Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Third Ed. Cr. CUNNING MURRKLL. Cr. 8t<?. 6 s. 

■Boys and Gil Is. ^ 'SIE HOLE IN THE WALL, ^urth Edt- 
)NALI) LOVE. troll. Cr. By. 6s. 

^ DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 


I'HK^GLAMORTt PORTRAITS. 'Thi>d Nelbit (E,). (Mrs. I.. BlandX THE RE» 
SMitioH. Cr. Zvr. ts. • •[ H<‘)CSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Marriott (Charles), Author of ‘Th^f C»-. St-u. 6 s. ^ 

GENEVRA. Second EditioiT^ Seo also shilling Novels. 


Cr. 8^ 6 s. 
Marsh Richard). 

PEERAGE. ^ei 
THE MARQUIS 
Edition. CV. 3 ?(; 


. •• * Norris (TO 

She TWICKENHAM oSVw^ 

mdEdit^t. Cr. SriT 6 r. OlU^nTt 
If *F^EY. Second , GREY 


See also Skilling Novels. 
Norri8(y^J,^H VRRY AND URSULA. 

n^eco^d Ji 8rV. 6r. 

OIUdiKt (Alfr/l). OWD BOIL THE 
GREY DOC^r KEN.MUIR.^ Ninth 
Edition. Or. Br't’. 6c. ^ 
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(OtmhdB (B. PhnUpi).- MicSTER OF 
' MEN. F»mrtk EdUiM. Cr. 6 s. 

OT^tnham (Johil)i Author of * Barbe of 
Or»n<i A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Sec^md 4 ^ Cr. Bw. 6j. . 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. >'//M 

Editi^. Cr. Stv. 6s. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photoj^ravure by^HAROUD CopPiNC. 
Ftmrih Edition. Cr.Wtf. 6 s. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
W Harold Corrinc. Third Editiok. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Pals (Barry). UNDLEY KAVS. Thud 
Edition. Cr. 8t’tf. 6 s. 

Parkar (OUbcrt). PIERRE AND His 
PEOPLE. .Sixth Edition. Cr. 8f'<». ^r. 
MRS. FALCHiON. Ei/th Edition. Cr.%vo. 

THE TRAN^TION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8rv. 6 j. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lllu.s. 

trated. E'tnth Edition. Cr. 6j. 
WHENVALMONDCA^ME 10 PONTI AC : 
The Story of a Lo.st Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pjcrr«- ’ 
Third Edition. Cr. 8tv. 6 s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Itlu..- 
trated. Fi/tetnth Edition. Cr. Srv. 6 j 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. IllustrateO. 
Ei/ih Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Stoond Edition, Cr. Zvo. 3.^. 6</. 
PambM^oa (Max). THE r^OTSTFI S 
OF A THRONE. Illuslrat«l. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8t'o. 6t. 

1, CROWN TKIEE KING. With lllustra- 
tioiu by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. 8m. 

PfUllMtU (Edaa). LYING PROPHET.S. 

Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. fst 
.^HILDREN OF THE MIST. ' ^liftH Ed: 

tion. Cr. Zvp. 6r. '/* 

THE human boy. With .1 Krc.itjspl«e. 

Fourth Edliion Cr. Zvo. 6s. ' 

SONS^ OF THE MORNING. Sscond 
Sdinon. Cr. Zvo. 6«. •*_ 

THE RIVER. Third Edihon. O. Zvo. u.. 
,THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, 6s. ' % 

THE SECRrr w5MAN Fourti:Edition. 
Cr. Ztio. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a FroniU 
piece. TtVrd Edition. Cr. Z o. 6s. ~ 

THE PORTREEVE. Fonrth Edition. Cr. 

8cw. 6t. 

T^HE PO.ACHKR'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
iXr. 8 m . 6s. 

Set also ShiiUng Novels. „ 
Plckthall (Mannaduke).. ' SaYd TIIK 
FISHERMAN 8w. 

BRENtK.lt. Sfomd Cr.lKc. 6>. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM7. 7 -*i>rf Kdi- 
Hon . ^> Cr . Stm. tdi. \ 

t s . 


! *Q.* Author of 'Dead Man's Rock, vr; 

! WHITE WOLF. Second EdiH THF. 
j Zvo. 6s. 

THE MAYOR 0 \' TROY. Fourth A 
C>'. Zvo. 6s. " ” 

MKRRY garden AND OTK.. 

SrpRIES. Cr.Zj'o. 6iC 
Ra'Wion (Maud Stepney)* Author of 

Lady of the Recency.' ‘The Labourer'll^-. 
Comedy,* etc. 'I 7 IK KNCHANTKE^^- 
GARDEN. c>. Zvo. 6j. 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING__ 

SHEILA. Second Edition. C'f*. 

C 7 ldga-{W? Pett). LOST PROlPEKtV: 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. f 

KRB. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A SOf^, OF T H E STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. 3J. 6</. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Kd^n. 

Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. A * 

MRS. GAL^R'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 
Seconi Edition. Cr Zt'o. 6s. 

I SECR?:TARY to BAVNEaM.P. Cr. 8W. 

, U- 6d. C.,, 

IflK WICKHAMSES. r\„rM Edition. 

I Cr. %vo 6s. 

' Roberts (C.'G. D.). THE HEART OF 

} '1 HE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr.Zvo. v-6<f. 

I Russell (W. Clark). MV DANISH' 

! SWEETHEART. Illustrated. A'//M 

I Edithn. Cr. Sr'<>. 6». 

; HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. lllu>tr^e<L 
Second hdttion. Cr. 6vo 6s. 

' ARA.VDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Hooks for Hoys .ind GirD. 

Sergeant (Adeline). BAR BARAGA! 

.MONEY. Cr bvo. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OKKACHAFy.. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

THK MYSTKR'' OF THK MOAT. Stetmd 
Edition. Cr. 6s. i»—^ 

THF, COMINf. OF THB RANDOLPHS. 

Cr. Zvo. 6f. - ' 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Sbacnon. (W.F. ;?;iE MESS DECK. 

Cr. ^jvo. 3f. td. 
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THE SECRET AGENT 
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l^rRf* VERLOC, going out in the mornin^r, 
left his shop nominally in charge of his 
brother-in-law. It could be done, because there 
was very little business at any time, and practi¬ 
cally none at all before the evening. Mr Verloc 
cared but little about his ostensible business. 
And, moreover, his wife was in charge of his 
brother-i^-law. 

The shop was small, and so was the house. 
It was 6ne of those grimy brick’* houses which 
existed in large quantities l^ore the era of 
.reconstruction dawned upon London. The 
shop was a square box -of cf “place, with the front 
glazedJin^ small panes. In the daytime the 
door fcraained in the evening it stood 

discreetly but saspiciousfy ajkr. 

The window contained pflptographs of more 
or less .undressed dancing girls; nondescript 
packages in wrappers like patent medicines; 
closed yellow paper envelopes, very flimsy, and 
marked two-ar^d-six in heavy black* figures; a 
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few n^l^rs of ancient I^rencll comic publiyW 
tions Imng Across a string as if to 
blue china bo%l,, a*- casket of black wooJJT bc$ti^ 
of marking ink, and rubber stains; a few books, 
with titles hinting at improg)riety ; a fe\^ ap^r- 
ently^ld copies of obscure newspapers, bacfiy 
printed, with titles like The Torch, The GoUg-r- 
rousing titles. And the two gas jets' inside 
the panes were always turned low, either for 
economy’s sake or for the sake of the customers, 

These customers were either very young 
men, who hung about the window for a time 
before slipping in suddenly ; or men of a more 
mature age, but looking generally if they 
were not in funds. Some of that last'kind had 
the collars of their overcoats turned right up 
to their moustaches, and traces *of mud on 
the bottom of their nether garments, which 
had the appearance of being much worn, 
and not very valuable. And" the legs inside 
them did not, as a general rule, seenuof much 
account, feith^r. With hands ‘pi&nged 

deep in jhe side /.bckets of their <joat5, they 
dodged in sidewa/v^s, one shoulder first, as if 
afraid to start the well going. 

The bell, hung on the door by means of a 
curved’ ribbon* of steel,'^was difficult to circum¬ 
vent. It was hopelessly cracked; but of an 
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at the ilightest provocation, U ^tterea 
t)^i||^^|A|^stomer with impudent virulence. 

- Ifmtt^ed; and at that signal, through the 
dusty glass ddbr behind the painted deal 
cpuate^, Mr Verloc would issue hastily from the 
parlour at the back. His eyes were natftrally 
IjeiAyl he had an air of having waHowed, fully 
dressed, all day on an unmade bed. Another 
man would have felt such an appearance a distinct 
disadvantage. In a commercial transaction of 
the retail order Tmuch depends on the seller’s 
engaging and amiable aspect. But Mr Verloc 
knew his business, and remained undisturbed by 
any sort/>f aesthetic doubt about his appearance. 
With a* firm, steady-eyed impudence, which 
seemed to hold back the threat of some abomin¬ 
able menace, he would proceed to sell over the 
counter soma object looking obviously and 
scandalously not worth the money which passed 
in the transaction: ft ^all cardboard box 
with aj^arently nothing inside, for instance, 
or oi^^f thosejpwETully closed ^yellbw flimsy 
envelqpes,^ or a soiled vollltee in paper covers 
with a prtHuising title. Wow" and then it 
happened thaft’ one of the faJed, yellow dancing 
girls would get* sold to an amateur, as though 
she, had been alive and <young. • 

Sometimes jt was Mrs Verloc *wh* yirould 
• ^ 
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I|>p6ar^tai^ ca.U die cracked bell, 

Yetloa Was & young woman with a 
a tight bodicej and with broad hips. 
yias very tidy. !^eady-eyed l^e her>husk|tv4 
she preserved an air of unfathomable tndi^^c^ 
behind the rampart of the counter. Then I the 
customer comparatively tender yearn wbu^d 
get suddenly d^concerted at having tb desd 
with a woman, and with rage in his heart would 
proffer a request for a bottle df marking ink« 
retail value sixpence (price in Verloc’s shop ons^ 
and-sixpence), which, once outside, he wo^ 
drq> stealth^ into the gutter. * 

The evening visitors—the men wi^h collars 
turned up and soft hats rammed down-<^nodd6d 
familiarly to Mrs Verloc, and with a muttered 
greeting, lifted up the flap at th^ end of the 
ccmnter in order^o pass into the back parlovr, 


which gave access to a passage and to a ste^ 
flight of stairs. Thl^ d&or of the shop was the 
only means of entrance to the house mwhich 
Mr Verloc carried on his of a'^ler of 

shady wares, exerdsed his vo(iation,of sl pro¬ 
tector of society, And cultivated r>hi8 domestic 
virtues. These \ax were pronouteed. . He was 
thoroughly domesticated. Neither his spiritual, 
nor bis* mental, nor hii& physical needs were of 
the kjnd to^take him much abroad. . He fmind 
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carried on on the lagers’ patt' 

> UninqtatjW. and on hers with an equable am^ 
MItey. It must be that Mr Verloc wal^raS^' 
ttble to these fas<Snations. Mr Verloc was 
intermittent patron. He cgme and weift 
out any very apparent reason. He generally 
arrived in I^ondon (like the influenza) from«thp 
Continent, only he arrived unheralded fey the 
Pfessj and his Visitations set in with'great 
severity. He breakfasted in bed, and remain^ 
wallowing there with an air of* quiet enjoyment 
till noon every day-—and sometimes even to a 
later hour. But when he went out he seemed to 
experience a great difficulty in finding^ his way 
back to his temporary home in the Balgravian 
square. He left it late, and returned to it early 
—as early as three or four in the morning; and 
on waking up at tgn addressed Winnie, bringing 
in the breakfast tray, with jocular, exhausted 
civility, in the hoarse, fitiiling tones of a man 
who had been talking vehemently for maily 
hours together. His protQjn^t, • heav^^dded 
"eyes rolled sideways* amorously «nd langjiidly, 
the bedclotheS^ were pulled up to his chin, and 
his dark smooth moustache coveted lys thick 
lips capable of much honeyed baftter. 

In Winnie’s, mother’% opinion Mr Verjoc 
was a^vpry'nice gentleman. From her life’s 




gathered in various. 

’..the good woman had taken i^to her 
It an ideal of gentiemanliness as ex* 
limited.by the patrons of pftvate-salooa bars. 
Mc^Vetioc approac]}ed that ideal; he attain^ 
it, in fact. • 

^ *fcOf course, we’ll take over yoiy furniture,^ 
mother,” Winnie had remarked. 

The lodging-house was to Be given up» ’It 
seems it would not answer to carry it on. It 
would have been too much trouble for Mr 
Vcrloc. It would not have been convenient for 
bis other business. What his business was he 
did not say; but after his engagement to Winnie 
he took 4he trouble to get up before noon, and 
descending the basement stairs, make himself 
pteasant to* Winnie’s mother in* the breakfast^ 
room downstairs where she h^d her motionless 
being. He i^troked the cat, poked the fire, had 
his lunch served to him** there. He left its 
slightly stuffy cosiness with evident reluctance, 
but, wn the sam^^ lemained out till •the night 
w4s f|ur advanced. He’ ifaver difered to take 
Winnie to theatres, as such a nfce gentleman 
ought 40 hasle done, Hisfevenings were oc" 
cupied. His trork was in a way political, he 
toijd Winnie once. Sh^ would have, he*warned 
her, to be very nice to his polidcal, fnenda 




, tfiat she would be so» of course??’ j 

. ,-liow minch more he told her as to his'^ _ 
t|Oh *t was impofeible for Wianie’s mqjther^^ 
(fiscover. The married ccjuple took hfer QSrep' 
with furniture. The mean aspect of the shofi 
surprised hfr» The change from the Belgravtai^ 
square to the narrow street in Soho affected hec 
legs adversely. They became of an enormous 
size. On the other hand, she experienced‘a 
complete relief from material cares. Her soil#^ 
in-law’s heavy good nature inspired her with* a 
sense of absolute safety. Her daughter’s future 
was obviously assured, and even as to^ her son 
Stevie she need have no anxiety. Shat had not 
been able to conceal from herself that he was a 
terrible encumbrance, that poor Stevie. But. 
in view of Winnm's fondness for her delicate, 
brother, and of Mr Verloc’s kind and generous 
disposition, she felt that t^e poos boy was pretty 
safe in this rough world. And in her heart 6f 
hearts she. was not perhaps%dii|plcased tffift the 
Verlocs had no children. As that circumstance 
seemed perfectly indifferent to Mr Verloc» and 
as Winnie found ^ object of qi^si-n^aternal 
affection in her brother, perhapff this was just 
as well for poor, Stevie. » 

For he was difficult to dispose of, that boy. 



(oif the vacant difobp of Hts lower li{K 
^PPRIf oiir excellent systetn of cotnf>ulsbry 
Mticaittipfi he had learned to r^d and write, nc^^ 
witlistalliding the unfavourable aspect of the 
lower Kp. But as errand-boy he did not» turii 
^t*a great success. He forgot hi& messages; 
he waS easily diverted from the straight path <rf 
duty by the attractions of stray cats and dogs, 
which he followed down narrow alleys into un¬ 
savoury courts; by the comedies of the streets, 
which he contemplated open-mouthed, to the 
detriment of his employer’s interests; or by the 
dramas gf fallen horses, whose pathos and vio¬ 
lence induced him sometimes to shriek pierce- 
ingly in a crowd, which disliked to be disturbed 
by sounds lof distress in its quiet enjoyment 
of the national spectacle. When led away by a 
grave and protecting policeman, it would often 
become apparent that pDo^*Stevie had forgotten 
hi^ a^ress—^at least for a time. A brusque 
questt^ caused Iptn# to ^stutter to the point of 
suffbcatioq. When startle^ by anything per¬ 
plexing he used to squint horribly. However, 
he never hadkny fits (whiclrwas encouraging); 
and before the* natural outbursts of impatience 
on .the part of his father he could alwayif, in his 
childho^^ days, run for pro^tion behind the 
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short skirls of his sister Winnie. On the otlier 
t hand, he might have been suspected of hiding a' 
fund of reckless naughtiness. When 
reached the age oV fourteen a friend of ^is late 
father, an agent for a foreign preserved giilk 
firm,«having given him an opening as office-boy, 
he was discovered one foggy afternoon, in»his 
chief’s absence, busy letting off fireworks «Dn the 
staircase. He touched off in quick succession a 
set of fierce rockets, angry Catherine wheels, 
loudly exploding squibs—and the matter might 
have turned out very serious. An awful panic 
spread through the whole building. Wild-eyed, 
choking clerks stampeded through thejpassages 
full of smoke, silk hats and elderly %business 
men could be seen rolling independently down 
the stairs. Sthvie did not seem to derive any 
personal gratification from what Jie had done. 
His motives for this stroke of originality were 
difficult to discover. *• luwas only later on that 
Winnie obtained from him a misty and confused 
confessioi>. It seems that 4w% other offi?^-boys 
in the building had jfiforlced upon»his feelii:\gs by 
tales of injustice and oppression till they had 
wrought his compission to the‘pitch,of that 
frenzy. But his father’s friend,*of course, dis¬ 
missed him summarily a§ likely to ruin his busi¬ 
ness. After that altruistic exploit Stevie was 
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put' to help wash the dishes in the*, basement 
kitchen, and to black the boots of the gentlemen 
pjfflWfJling the Belgravian* mansion. There 
was ob^viously no future in Isuch work. The 
gen||ler*en tipped him a shilling now and then. 
MrVerloc showed himself the most generous of 
lodgers. But altogether all that did/iot amount 
to mu«h either in the way of gain or prospects; 
so that when Winnie announced her engage¬ 
ment to Mr Verloc her mother could not help 
wiondering, with a sigh and a glance towards the 
scullery, what would become of poor Stephen 
now. 

It appeared that Mr Verloc was ready to take 
him ove» together with his wife’s mother and 
with the furniture, which was the whole visible 
fortune of -the family. Mr Verloc gathered 
everything as.it came to his brpad, good-natured 
breast. The furniture was disposed to the best 
advantage all over the»ho^e, but Mrs Verloc’s 
mother was confined to two back rooms on the 
first iflfor. The luckless Stevie slep^ in one of 
them. ^ By this*time a grok^th of thin fluffy hair 
had come to blur, like a golden nTist, the sharp 
line of his snT^ail lower jaw. tde helped his sister 
with blind lovfe and docility in her household 
duties. Mr Verloc thojight that* some bccupa- 
;ion would be good for him. His spare time 
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he occupied by drawing circles with compass 
and pencil on a piece of paper. He applie d 
himself to that pastime with great industrj^^^h 
^is elbows spread out and bowed lo^ over 
the kitchen table. Through the open tioqjr of 
the parlour at the back of the shop Winnie, his 
sister, glarvced at him from time to time with 
maternal vigilance. • 
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CU€H was the house, the household, aad the 
^ •business Mr Verloc left behind him on his 
way Afestward at the hour of half-past ten in 
the morning. It was unusually early for him; 
his whole person exhaled the charm of almost 
dpwy freshness; he wore his blue cloth overcoat 
unbuttoned; his boots were shiny; his cheeks, 
freshly shaven, had a sort of gloss; and even 
his heavy-lidded eyes, refreshed by a night of 
peaceful "slumber, sent out glances of compara¬ 
tive alertness. Through the park railings these 
glances beheld men and women riding in the 
Row, couples cantering pa^t harmoniously, 
others advancing sedately at a walk, loitering 
groups of three \5r foui^ stjlitary horsemen look¬ 
ing unsociable, and solitary women followed at 
a lon^distaijce liy % groom with a cockade to 
his h^t and a leather belt over his tight-fitting 
coat. Carriages went bowling by, mostly two- 
horse bcougfaeims, with here and there a victoria 
with the skin of some wild beast inside and 
a woman’s face and hat emerging above the 
folded hood. „And a peculiarly London ^un— 


1 % 
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against which nothing could be said except that 
it looked bloftdshot—glorified all this by it^tare. 
It hung at a moderate elevation above tfyiie 
fark Corner with an air of punctual «and be¬ 
nign vigilance. The very f)avement uifder* Mr 
Verlac’s feet had an old-gold tinge in that dif¬ 
fused lighty»in which neither wall, nor tree,^nQr 
beast, nor man cast a shadow. Mr Verfoc was 
going westward through a town without 
shadows in an atmosphere of powdered old gold. 
There were red, coppery gleams on the roofs 
of houses, on the corners of walls, on the panels 
of carriages, on the very coats of the horses, 
and on the broad back of Mr Verloc’s mercoat, 
where they produced a dull effect of tustiness. 
But Mr Verloc was not in the least conscious 
of having got rusty. He surveyed through 
the park railings the evidences of the town’s 
opulence and luxury with an approving eye. 
All these people hacf to*be protected. Protec¬ 
tion is the first necessity of opulence and 
luxury. They had to be f»r»tectt?d ; an^ their 
horses, carriages, houses, servsftits pad .to be 
protected; and th^ source of their wealth had 
to be protected in the heart of the city and 
the heart of the country; the whole social 
order favourable to their hygienic idleness had 
to be j)rotected against the shallqw enviousness 
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of unhygienic labour. It had to—and^r Verloc 
•woidd have rubbed his hands witK satisfaction 
'ha^Tie not been constitutidjially averse from 
every superfluoift exertion. His idleness wae 
not<hy^enic, but it suited him very well. He 
was in a manner devoted to it with a sdrt of 
ir^ert fanaticism, or perhaps rather wkh a fanati¬ 
cal ineftness. Born of industrious parents fpr 
a life of toil, he had embraced indolence from 
an impulse as profound as inexplicable and as 
imperious as the impulse which directs a man's 
preference for one particular woman in a given 
thousand. He was too lazy even for a mere 
demagogue, for a workman orator, for a leader of 
labour, N was too much trouble. He required 
a more perfect form of ease; or jt might have 
been that he Was the victim of a philosophical un¬ 
belief in the effectiveness of every human effort. 
Such a form of indolence requires, implies, a 
certain amount cff intellfgeQce. Mr Verloc was 
not devoid of intelligence—and at the notion of 

O 

a menaced so^al order he would perhaps have 
winked to Ijimseff if there had not been an effort 
to make in that sign of scepticism. His big, 
prominent eye§ were not well adapted to wink¬ 
ing. They were rather of the sort that closes 
solemnly in slumber with majestic? effect. 

Undemonstr^tive and burly in a fat-pig style, 
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Mr Verlec, without either rubbing his hands 
with satisfaction or winking sceptically at h is*’ 
thoughts, procee^fid on his way. He trIWthe*' 
pavement heavily with his shiny boots, ,and his 
general get-up was that of a- well-to-do nSecljanic 
in besiness for himself. He might have been 
anything from a picture-frame maker to a teck- 
smith; an employer of labour in a small way. 
But there was also about him an indescribable 
air which no mechanic could have acquired in 
the practice of his handicraft however dis¬ 
honestly exercised: the air common to men 
who live on the vices, the follies, or the baser 
fears of mankind; the air of moral nihilism 
common to keepers of gambling hells’ and dis¬ 
orderly houses; to private detectives and inquiry ^ 
agents; to drink sellers and, I should say, to 
the sellers of invigorating electric belts and to 
the inventors of patent medicines. But of that 
last I am not sure, botv having carried my in¬ 
vestigations so far into the depths. For all I 
know, the expression of these las.t maySbe per¬ 
fectly diabolic, I shouldn’t be siirprised,. What 
I want to affirm is that Mr Verloc’s expression 
was by no means diabolic. *« 

Before reaching Knightsbrfdge, Mr Verloc 
took a turn to the lefe out of the busy main 
thoroughfare, uproarious with^ the traffic of 
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swaying omnibuses and trotting vans, in the 
filmost silent, swift flow of hansofns. Under 
worn with a slight backward tilt, his hair 
had be^ carefully brushed into respectful sleek; 
nessy fcf his busings was with an Embassy. 
And Mr Verloc, steady like a rock—a softJcind 
of «)ck—marched now along a street which 
could with every propriety be described as 
private. In its breadth, emptiness, and extent 
it had the majesty of inorganic nature, of matter 
th^t never dies. The only reminder of mortality 
was a doctor’s brougham arrested in august 
solitude close to the curbstone. The polished 
knockers pf the doors gleamed as far as the eye 
could reach, the clean windows shone with a 
jdark opaque lustre. And all was still. But a 
milk cart rattled noisily across'the distant per¬ 
spective ; a butcher boy, driving with the noble 
recklessness of a charioteer at Olympic Games, 
dashed round the cornar ^ting high above a 
pafr of red wheels. A guilty-looking cat issuing 
from u1!Her tly stona* ran for a while in front 
of Mr Verloc, then dived into another basement: 
and a thick police constable, looking a stranger 
to every .emojibn, as if he too were part of in¬ 
organic nature,* surging apparently out of a 
lamp-post, took not the, slightest* notice of Mr 
Verloc. With ^a turn to the left Mr.Vprloc 
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pursued Jiis way along a narrow street by the 
side of a yellow wall which, for some inscrutable 
reason, had No. Chesham Square writiRl'oiP 
jt in black letters. Chesham Squarq, was at 
least sixty yards away, ai^d Mr Verlo«, cosmo¬ 
politan enough not to be deceived by London's 
topographical mysteries, held on steadily, with¬ 
out a sign of surprise or indignation. <At last, 
with business-like persistency, he reached the 
Square, and made diagonally for the number lo. 
This belonged to an imposing carriage gatejn 
a high, clean wall between two houses, of which 
one rationally enough bore the number 9 and 
the other was numbered 37: but the fact that 
this last belonged to Porthill Street, aotreet well 
known in the neighbourhood, was proclaimed^ 
by an inscription placed above the ground-floor 
windows by whoever highly efficient authority 
is charged with the duty of keeping track of 
London’s strayed hous&s. Why powers are not 
asked of Parliament (a short act would do)*for 
compelling those edificestotobreti^rn wh^e they 
belong is one of the' mysteries of municipal 
administratibn. Mr Verloc did not trouble his 
head about it, his mission in'^fe being the 
protection of the social mechanism, not its per- 
fectiohment or even itsi, criticism. 

It was so early that the porter of the Embassy 
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issued hurriedly out of his lodge still struggling 
•with the left sleeve of his livery coat. His 
•wiBWhat was red, and he w^re knee-breeches, 
but his^aspect was flustered. Mr Verloc, aware 
of tl^e r«sh on his f|pnk, drove it off by simply 
holding out an envelope stamped with the.arms 
of the Embassy, and passed on. m,e produced 
the same talisman also to the footman who 
opened the door, and stood back to let him 
enter the hall. 

,A clear fire borned in a tall fireplace, and 
an elderly man standing with his back to it, 
in evening dress and with a chain round his 
neck, gla/iced up from the newspaper he was 
holding spread out in both hands before his 
calm and severe face. He didn’t move; but 
another lack-ey, in brown trous*ers and claw¬ 
hammer coat edged with tlyn yellow cord, 
approaching Mr Verloc listened to the murmur 
of his name, and turning rbund on his heel in 
silence, began to walk, without looking back 
once. %Ir Verloc, lhi*s led along a graund-floor 
passage to the left of th’e §reat carpeted stair¬ 
case, was suddenly motioned to 5 nter a quite 
small room /Urnished with a heavy writing- 
table and a few* chairs. The servant shut the 
doof, and Mr Verloc, remained alone* He 
did not take a seat. With his hat and stick 
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held in osie hand he glanced about, passing his 
other podgy^hand over his uncovered sleek head? 

Another door *opened noiselessly, alW-^r* 
yerloc immobilising his glanco in that direction 
saw at first only black clothes, the bald typ of 
a head, and a drooping dark grey whisker on 
each side oi a pair of wrinkled hands. •The 
person who had entered was holding a batch of 
papers before his eyes and walked up to the 
table with a rather mincing step, turning the 
papers over the while. Privy Councillor Wurrgt, 
Chancelier d’Ambassade, was rather short¬ 
sighted. This meritorious official laying the 
papers on the table, disclosed a face of pasty com¬ 
plexion and of melancholy ugliness surrounded 
by a lot of fine, long dark grey hairs, barred 
heavily by thick and bushy eyebrows. He put 
on a black-framQjd pince-nez upon a blunt and 
shapeless nose, and seemed struck by Mr 
Verloc’s appearance. , Unden the enormous 
eyebrows his weak eyes blinked patheticaniy 
through the glasses. -u t ^ ^ 

He made no sign of greeting; neither did 
Mr Verloc, ^^ho certainly knew his place; but a 
subtle change about the generah putlines of his 
shoulders and back suggested a slight bending of 
Mr Verloc’s spine und^r the vast surface of his 
overcoat. Theeffectwasof unobtrusive deference. 
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“*I have here some of your reports* said the 
bureaucrat in an unexpectedly soft and .weary 
•volWf^and pressing the tip his forefinger on 
the papers with*force. He paused; and Mr 
Verlpc, who had recognised his own handwriting 
very well, waited in an almost breathless silence, 
“We are not very satisfied with the,attitude of 
the police here,” the other continued, with every 
appearance of mental fatigue. 

The shoulders of Mr Verloc, without actually 
mpving, suggested a shrug. And for the first 
time since he left his home that morning his 
lips opened. 

“ Every country has its police,” he said 
philosophically. But as the official of the 
,Embassy went on blinking at him steadily he 
felt constrained to add : “ Allow *me to observe 
that I have no means of actiop upon the police 
here.” 

“ What is desired,” aflid*the man of papers, 
“ is the occurrence of something definite which 
should Stimulate th^is* vigilance. Tharf: is with¬ 
in your proyinca—is it not so ? ” 

Mr Verloc made no answer exce{)t by a sigh, 
which escape4him involuntarily, for instantly he 
tried to give his face a cheerful expression. The 
officjal blinked doubtfully, as if affected 5 y the 
dim light of the room. He repeated vaguely: 
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“ The « vigilance of the police — and ”the 
severity of* the magistrates. The generaf 
leniency of the judicial procedure here, atTS®?he' 
ptter absence of all repressive measure, are a 
scandal to Europe. What is wished <^or, just 
now is the accentuation of the unrest—of the 
fermentation which undoubtedly exists- * ^ 

“Undoubtedly, undoubtedly,” broke*in Mr 
V*erloc in a deep deferential bass of an oratori¬ 
cal quality, so utterly different from the tone in 
which he had spoken before th^t his interlocutor 
remained profoundly surprised. “ It exists to 
a dangerous degree. My reports for the last 
twelve months make it sufficiently clejr.” 

“ Your reports for the last twelve*months,” 
State Councillor Wurmt began in his gentle 
and dispassionate tone, “have been read by me. 
I failed to discover why you wrote them at all.” 

A sad silence reigned for a time. Mr Verloc 
seemed to have swdjlowed his*tongue, and the 
other gazed at the papers on the table fixedly. 
At last he gave them a slight pu.s^. 

“ The state of affairs you expose tljere is 
assumed to Sxist as the first condition of your 
employment. What is required ^t present is 
not writing, but the bringing* to light of a 
distinct, significant factj—I would almost say of 
an alarming fact.” 
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“1 need not say that all my endeavours shall 
be directed to that end,” Mr Verlgc said, with 
Mcotwiwced modulations in his conversational 
husky tone. But the sense of being blinked at 
watchfu'ijy behind the blind glitter of these eye^ 
glasses on the other side of the table disconcerted 
him* He stopped short with a gesture of ab¬ 
solute devotion. The useful, hard-working, if 
obscure member of the Embassy had an air ttf 
being impressed by some newly-born thought. 

You are very.corpulent,” he said. 

This observation, really of a psychological 
nature, and advanced with the modest hesitation 
of an officeman more familiar with ink and paper 
than witfwthe requirements of active life, stung 
Mr Verloc in the manner of a rude personal 
remark. He stepped back a pace. 

“ Eh ? What were you pleased to say } ” he 
exclaimed, with husky resentment. 

The Chancelier d’Aqjbaisade entrusted with 
the conduct of this interview seemed to find it 
too mtfch for him^ ^ , 

“I think,”4ie,said, "thabyou hftid better see 
Mr Vladimir. Yes, decidedly i think you 
ought to see Mr Vladimir. Be good enough to 
wait here,” he added, and went out with mincing 
steps. 

At once Mr Verloc passed his hand over his 
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hair. A slight perspiration had broken out on 
his forehead. He let the air escape from his 
purse<i-up lips like a man blowing at a sp«a»fuk, 
of hot soup. Blit when the servant in brown 
Appeared at the door silently, Mr Verloc»had not 
moved an inch from the place he had occupied 
throughout the interview. He had remained 
motionless, as if feeling himself surrounded By 
pitfalls. 

He walked along a passage lighted by a 
lonely gas-jet, then up a flight«of winding stairs, 
and through a glazed and cheerful corridor on 
the first floor. The footman threw open a door, 
and stood aside. The feet of Mr Verloc felt a 
thick carpet. The room was large, vtjith three 
windows; and a young man with a shaven, big 
face, sitting in' a roomy arm-chair before a vast 
mahogany writing-table, said in French to the 
Chancelierd’Ambassade, who was going out with 
the papers in his hand 

“You are quite right, mon cher. He’s fat*— 
the animal.” . O 

Mr Vladimir, Firsk Secretary, hkd a drawing¬ 
room reputation as an agreeable and entertain¬ 
ing man. He was something of a favourite in 
society. His wit consisted in discovermg droll 
connections between incongruous ideas; and 
when talking in that strain he sat well forward 
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on his seat, with his left hand raised, %s if exhi¬ 
biting his funny demonstrations between the 
ithMMb and forefinger, while h»| round and clean¬ 
shaven ^face wore an expression of merry per¬ 
plexity. • ^ 

But there was no trace of merriment or, per¬ 
plexity in the way he looked at ^r Verloc. 
L*ying Jar back in the deep arm-chair, with 
squarely spread elbows, and throwing one leg 
over a thick knee, he had with his smooth and 
rosy countenance* the air of a preternaturally 
thriving baby that v/ill not stand nonsense from 
anybody, 

“ You understand French, I suppose ?” he said. 

Mr Vejloc stated huskily that he did. His 
whole vast bulk had a forward inclination. He 
stood on the carpet in the middl5 of the room, 
clutching his hat and stick ir^ one hand; the 
other hung lifelessly by his side. He muttered 
unobtrusively samewheje ^eep down in his 
thrbat something about having done his mili¬ 
tary saHvice in the^Fj^ench artillery. .At once, 
with contemjJtupus perVei^ity, Mr Vladimir 
changed the language, and begffn to speak 
idiomatic En|[hsh without the slightest trace 
of a foreign accent. 

“Ah! Yes. Of course. Let’s see. * How 
much did you get for obtaining the design of 
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the impr/Dved breech-block of their new field- 
gun ? ” • f 

“ Five years’ figorous confinement iniaft>r-' 
tress,” Mr Verloc answered unexpectedly, but 
without any sign of feeling. • ^ 

'•you got off easily," was Mr Vladimir^ 
comment., “ And, anyhow, it served you »ight 
for letting yourself get caught. What ma3e 
you go in for that sort of thing—eh ? ” 

Mr Verloc’s husky conversational voice was 
heard speaking of youth, of a fatal infatuation 
for an unworthy- 

“ Aha! Cherchez la femme,” Mr Vladimir 
deigned to interrupt, unbending, bi^t without 
affability; there was, on the contrary, a touch 
of grimness in his condescension. “ How long 
have you be*en employed by the Embassy 
here ? ” he aske^, 

“ Ever since the time of the late Baron Stott- 
Wartenheim,” Mr Verk)c answered in subdued 
tones, and protruding his lips sadly, in sign* of 
sorrow for the deceased di^omat. Tl# First 
Secretary observed* this play ®f ^j^ysiognomy 
steadily. * 

“ Ah! ever since. . . . WelH. What have 

w 

you got to say for yourself ? ” ht asked sharply. 

Mr Verloc answered ,with some surprise that 
he was .not aware of having anything special to 
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say. * He had been summoned by a l^ter- 

And he plunged his hand busily into the side 
^o(flWf of his overcoat, but bef^^re the mocking, 
cynical \yatchfuln«ss of Mr Vladimir, concluded^ 
to le^ve 4t there. » 

“ Bah ! ” said that latter. “ What do »you 
mjaif by getting out of condition Jike this .<* 
You haven’t got even the physique of your 
profession. You—a member of a starving pro¬ 
letariat—never! You—a desperate socialist or 
arwirchist—which Is it ? ” 

“Anarchist,” stated Mr Verloc in a deadened 
tone. 

“ Bosh t” went on Mr Vladimir, without rais¬ 
ing his voice. “You startled old Wurmt himself. 
,You wouldn’t deceive an idiot. They all are 
that by-the ■•by, but you seem to me simply 
impossible. So you began your connection 
with us by stealing the French gun designs. 
And you got yourself ca*igl|t. That must have 
been very disagreeable to our Government. 
You ddfi’t seem toi>e»very smart.” • 

Mr .VerJ^^ 'tried to ‘exculpate himself 
huskily. * 

“ As I’ve jja*d occasion to observe before, a 

fatal infatuation’for an unworthy-” 

Mr Vladimir raised a Ijirge white, plump* hand. 
" Ah, yes. The unlucky attachment — of 
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your yo\;th. She got hold of the money*and 
then gold you to the police—eh ? ” o 

The doleful change in Mr Verloc's 
ognomy, the momentary dropping of H’s whole 
person, confessed that such was the regrettable 
case, Mr Vladimir’s hand clasped the ankle 
reposing pn his knee. The sock was of ‘dark 
blue silk. 

' “You see, that was not very clever of you. 
Perhaps you are too susceptible.” 

Mr Verloc intimated in a throaty, veiled 
murmur that he was no longer young. 

“ Oh ! That’s a failing which age does not 
cure,” Mr Vladimir remarked, with sinister 
familiarity. “ But no! You are t«o fat for 
that. You could not have come to look like^ 
this if you hacl been at all susceptible. I’ll tell 
you what I thipk is the matter; you are a 
lazy fellow. How long have you been drawing 
pay from this Emb^ss)&?” 

“Eleven years,” was the answer, after a 
moment <• of sulky hesiia|ion. “ I’v^ been 
charged with several missions to N^ndop while 
His Excelle'^icy Baron Stott-Wartenheim was 
still Ambassador in Paris. Theh^y l\is Excel¬ 
lency’s instructions I settled dPwn in London. 

1 am ‘English.” ^ 

“ yow are! Are you ? Eh ” 
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“A natural-born British subject," Verloc 
Said stolidly. “ But my father was -French, and 

Ne-vtier mind®explaining,” interrupted the 
othe^j, ** I daresay y^u could have been legally 
a Marshal of France and a Member of Parlia- 
mpnf in England—and then, indeed, .you would 
have been of some use to our Embassy.” 

This flight of fancy provoked something like 
a faint smile on Mr Verloc’s face. Mr Vladimir 
retained an imperturbable gravity. 

“ But, as I’ve said, you are a lazy fellow; 
you don’t use your opportunities. In the time 
of Baron Stott-Wartenheim we had a lot of soft¬ 
headed people running this Embassy. They 
(Caused fellows of your sort to form a false con¬ 
ception of the*nature of a secret service fund. It 
is my business to correct this misapprehension 
by telling you what the secret service is not. 
It is not a philanthropie ii^titution. I’ve had 
you called here on^rpose to tell you this.” 

Mr 'f^adimir oba^ied the forced expression 
of bewilder;ji<^n> on Vefloc's face, and smiled 
sarcastically. * 

“ I se^ th^t* you understand me perfectly. 
I daresay yoif are intelligent enough for 
youc work. What we, want now is activity 
—activity.” 
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On Treating this last word Mr Vladimir laid 
a loijg wHte forefinger on the edge of the 
desk. Every tij’Ace of huskiness disapp^reci-t 
from Verloc’s voice. The cape of his gross 
neck became crimson abq.ve the velvet copar of 
his ^overcoat. His lips quivered before they 
came widely open. « 

“ If you’ll only be good enough to look up 
rhy record,” he boomed out in his great, clear 
oratorical bass, “you’ll see I gave a warning 
only three months ago, on the occasion of the 
Grand Duke Romuald’s visit to Paris, which 
was telegraphed from here to the French police, 

and-” , 

“Tut, tut!” broke out Mr Vlackmir, with 
a frowning grimace. “The French police ha^, 
no use for your warning. Don’t roar like 
this. What thq, devil do you mean ? ” 

With a note of proud humility Mr Verloc 
apologised for forgetting himself. His voice, 
famous for years at open-air meetings and at 
workmen’s assemblies in iar^e halls, ha^f contri¬ 
buted, he said, to his reputation \a good and 
trustworthy* comrade. It was, therefore, a part 
of his usefulness. It had inspirfecj confidence in 
his principles. “ I was always put up to speak 
by the leaders at a critical moment,” Mr Vprloc 
declared, with obvious satisfaction. There was 
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no uproar above which he could not mgke him¬ 
self heard, he added; and suddenly he made a 
<leri!Wrstration. *1 

“ Allqjv me,” he said. With lowered fore- 
headjj without looking up, swiftly and ponder- 
jously he crossed the room to one of the French 
windows. As if giving way to an yncontrol- 
lable impulse, he opened it a little. Mr Vladimir, 
jumping up amazed from the depths of tKe 
arm-chair, looked over his shoulder ; and below, 
across the courtyard of the Embassy, well 
beyond the open gate, could be seen the broad 
back of a policeman watching idly the gorgeous 
perambulajtor of a wealthy baby being wheeled 
in state a#ross the Square. 

, "Constable!” said Mr Verloc, with no more 
effort than if he were whisperTng; and Mr 
Vladimir burst into a laugh on ^eing the police¬ 
man spin round as if prodded by a sharp in¬ 
strument. Mr V'crloc sliut^the window quietly, 
an<3 returned to the middle of the room. 

"With a voice likeathat," he said, putting on 
the hu§ky cjj^vorsational pedal, "*I was natur¬ 
ally trusted. And I knew what to’say, too.’** 

Mr Vl^dimjrT arranging his cravat, observed 
him in the glass'over the mantelpiece. 

"J daresay you have the social revofution- 
ary jargon by heart well enough,” jie said 
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contemptuously. “Vox et. . . . You haven’t 
ever studied Latin—have you ?” « 

“No,” growled Mr Verloc. “You df8*nde^ 
expect me to know it. I belong to the million. 
Who knows Latin ? Oply a few hundred im¬ 
beciles who aren’t fit to take care of them¬ 
selves.” _ „ 

For some thirty seconds longer Mr-Vladimir 
studied in the mirror the fleshy profile, the 
gross bulk, of the man behind him. And at the 
same time he had the advantage of seeing his 
own face, clean-shaved and round, rosy about 
the gills, and with the thin sensitive lips formed 
exactly for the utterance of those delicate 
witticisms which had made him such % favourite 
in the very highest society. Then he turned,,, 
and advanced into the room with such deter¬ 
mination that the very ends of his quaintly old- 
fashioned bow necktie seemed to bristle with 
unspeakable mena^s.. The movement was so 
swift and fierce that Mr Verloc, casting an 
oblique glance, quailed inwasdly. ^ 

“ Aha ! You darfe be impudenh^'^r Vladimir 
began, with an amazingly guttural intonation 
not only utterly un-English, but ^bsojutely un- 
European, and startling even* to Mr Verloc’s 
experfence ofcosmopol^tan slums. “ You dare! 
Well, I,am going to speak plain English to you. 
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Voice won't do. We have no use for y®ur voice. 
We don’t want a voice. We want'facts-^start- 
1 in§f*?acts—damn you,” he a’dded, with a sort 
of ferooious discretion, right into Mr Verloc’s 
face.® • • 

, “ Don’t you try to cojne over me with^your 

H^jihrborean manners,” Mr Verloo defended 
himself iiuskily, looking at the carpet. At tl^is 
his interlocutor, smiling mockingly above the 
bristling bow of his necktie, switched the con- 
varsation into French. 

“ You give yourself for an ‘ agent provo¬ 
cateur.’ The proper business of an ‘-agent 
provocateur ’ is to provoke. As far as I can 
judge frofti your record kept here, you have 
*done nothing to earn your monfy for the last 
three years.” * 

“ Nothing!” exclaimed Verlec, stirring not a 
limb, and not raising his eyes, but with the note 
of sincere feeling* in his ♦on^. “ I have several 

times-prevented what might have been-” 

“There is a prev«rb^in^this cpunfry which 
says prevenjibn Is better than cure,” interrupted 
Mr Vladimir, throwing himself into the arm¬ 
chair. “ It is ^stupid in a general way. There is 
no end to prevention. But it is characteristic. 
They dislike finality ii\, this country. Don’t 
you be too English. And in this particular in- 
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stance, don’t be absurd. • The evil is already here. 
We don’t wdnt prevention—we want cure.” 

He paused, tuifhed to the desk, and tuWlng* 
pver some papers lying there, spoke in a rhanged 
business-like tone, without looking at Mr Vgrloc. 

“You know, of course, of the International 
Conference assembled in Milan ‘ 

^Mr Verloc intimated hoarsely that he was in 
the habit of reading the daily papers. To a 
further question his answer w’as that, of course, 
he understood what he re^d. At this Mr 
Vladimir, smiling faintly at the documents he 
was still scanning one after another, murmured 
“ As long as it is not written in Latin, I suppose." 

“Or Chinese,” added Mr Verloc stolidly. 

“ H’m. Some of your revolutionary friends’^ 
effusions are written in a charabia every bit as 
incomprehensible as Chinese——” Mr Vladi¬ 
mir let fall disdainfully a grey sheet of printed 
matter. “What alje all these leaflets headed 
F. P., with a hammer, pen, and torch crossed? 
What does it mean, this«F* P. ? ” M? Verloc 
approached tlie imposing writing-N^ble.. 

“The Future of the Proletariat. It’s a 
society,” he explained, standing*f{pnd§rously by 
the side of the arm-chair, “hot anarchist in 
principle, but*open to a]l shades of revolutionary 
opinjon.” 
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‘^Are you in it ? ” » 

• “One of the Vice-Presidents,* Mr .Verloc 
briWlied out heavily ; and flfe First Secretary 
of the prabassy raised his head to look at hinj, 
“ J'han you ought J;o be ashamed of yourself,” 
he said incisively. “ Isn’t your society cj^able 
of anything else but printing this prqphetic bosh 
in blunt type on this filthy paper—eh ? Why 
don’t you do something? Look here. iVe 
this matter in hand now, and I tell you plainly 
that you will hate to earn your money. The 
good old Stott-Wartenheim times are over. 
No work, no pay.” 

Mr Vevloc felt a queer sensation of faintness 
in his stout legs. He stepped back one pace, 
and blew his nose loudly, ^ 

He was, in* truth, startled and alarmed. The 
rusty London sunshine struggling clear of the 
London mist shed a lukewarm brightness into 
the First Secretary’s prwal|; room ; and in the 
silence Mr Verloc heard against a window-pane 
the faiflt buzzing 4Df*a fly—his first ^y of the 
year—jieralflKng better* th'an any number of 
swallows the approach of spring. *The useless 
fussing of th^t tiny energetic organism affected 
unpleasantly tWs big man threatened in his 
indqlence. ^ 

In the pause Mr Vladimir formul«te,d in 
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his min4 a series of disparaging remarks 
conceraiing Mr Verloc’s face and figure. Tha 
fellow was une^[5ectedly vulgar, heavy, •Wnd 
impudently unintelligent. He looked un¬ 
commonly like a master, plumber oome to 
preseeit his bill. The First Secretary of the 
Embassy, from his occasional excursions ‘Into 
the field of American humour, had fc^med a 
special notion of that class of mechanic as the 
embodiment of fraudulent laziness and in¬ 
competency, " , 

This was then the famous and trusty secret 
agent, so secret that he was never designated 
otherwise but by the symbol A. irt the late 
Baron Stott-Wartenheim’s official, semi-official, 
and confidential correspondence; the cele¬ 
brated agent A,, whose warnir>gs had the 
power to change the schemes and the dates 
of royal, imperial, grand ducal journeys, and 
sometimes caused tl^nvto be put off altogether! 
This fellow! And Mr Vladimir indulged 
mentally ‘ in an enormc^js# and deriflve fit 
of merriment, partly af his own astonishment, 
which he judged naive, but mostly at the ex¬ 
pense of the universally regrett^^Baron Stott- 
Wartenheim. His late Excellency, whom the 
august* favour* of his Imperial master had.im¬ 
posed as Ambassador upon several reluctant 
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Ministers of Foreign Affairs, had enjoyed in his 
^lifetime a fame for an owlish, peslimistic gulli- 
His Excellency had tT<e social revolution 
on theb brain. He imagined himself to be 
diplomatist set apart jDy a special dispensation to 
watch the end of diplomacy, and pretty nearly 
t|je^nd of the world, in a horrid dereocratic up¬ 
heaval.* His prophetic and doleful despatches 
had been for years the joke of Foreign Offices. 
He was said to have exclaimed on his death¬ 
bed (visited by his Imperial friend and master) : 
“Unhappy Europe! Thou shalt perish by the 
moral insanity of thy children! ” He was fated 
to be tha victim of the first humbugging rascal 
that cam6 along, thought Mr Vladimir, smiling 
vaguely at Mr Verloc. ^ 

“You ought to venerate the memory of Baron 
Stott-Wartenheim,” he exclaimed suddenly. 

The lowered physiognomy of Mr Verloc 
expressed a sombre and ^eary annoyance. 

“ Permit me to observe to you," he said, 
“ that t came here because I was summoned by a 
peremptory-' letter. I have been here only 
twice before in the last eleven years, and cer¬ 
tainly never ^it* eleven in the morning. It isn't 
very wise to cMl me up like this. There is 
just a chance of being,seen. A*nd that would 
be no joke for^me.” • 
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confounded causes with effects more than was 
excusable; die most distinguished propagandists 
with impulsive b4»hib throwers ; assumed cff^n* 
isation where in the nature of things 4t could 
not exist; spoke of thev social revolutionary 
party one moment as of a perfectly disciplined^ 
army, wh^re the word of chiefs was supfetpe, 
and at another as if it had been th« loosest 
association of desperate brigands that ever 
camped in a mountain gorge. Once Mr Verloc 
had opened his mouth for a protest, but the rais¬ 
ing of a shapely, large white hand arrested him. 
Very soon he became too appalled to even try 
to protest. He listened in a stillness of dread 
which resembled the immobility ofr profound 
attention. 

“A series of outrages,” Mr Vladimir con¬ 
tinued calmly, “executed here in this country; 
not only planned here—that would not do— 
they would not minjl. , Your friends could set 
half the Continent on fire without influencing 
the public, opinion here irbfa^four of a ufliversal 
repressive leg'islation. ‘They will not lopk out¬ 
side their backyard here.” 

Mr Verloc cleared his throajf, ^ut J>is heart 
failed him, and he said nothing.* 

“ TKese outrages need not be especially 
sanguinary,” Mr Vladimir went on, as if deliver- 
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ing a scientific lecture, “but they piust be 
safiSciently startling—effective. Let thetn be 
slireJIPPfed against buildings, fot'Instance, What 
is the fetish of tha hour that all the bourgeoisie 
recogpiseb—eh, Mr Vearloc ? ” 

^ Mr Verloc opened his hands and shrugged 
hi;| sMoulders slightly. , 

“ You are too lazy to think,” was Mr Vladimir's 
comment upon that gesture. “ Pay attention 
to what I say. The fetish of to-day is neither 
royalty nor religicfn. Therefore the palace and 
the church should be left alone. You under¬ 
stand what I mean, Mr Verloc ?” 

The dismay and the scorn of Mr Verloc 
found vent? in an attempt at levity. 

• “ Perfectly. But what of the^ Embassies ? 
A series of attacks on the various Embassies,” 
he began ; but he could not withstand the cold, 
watchful stare of the First Secretary. 

“You can be• facetious, •! see," the latter 
observed carelessly. “That’s all right. It 
may eifliven your*o»atory at socialktic con¬ 
gresses.. But this room* is ho place for it. It 
would be infinitely safer for you to follow care¬ 
fully whaj I saying. As you are being 
called upon to furnish facts instead of cock-and- 
bull stories, you had better try to make* your 
profit off what I am taking the trouble to explain 
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to you.o The sacrosanct fetish of to-<fay is 
scieni:e. Why don’t you get some of yoar 
friends to go foiv'that wooden-faced panjailSi'urtw 
^—eh ? Is it not part of these institutions which 
must be swept away be^re the F. tP. gomes 
along ? ” c, 

Mr Vefloc said nothing. He was afrSid,to 
open his lips lest a groan should escape him. 

“ This is what you should try for. An 
attempt upon a crowned head or on a president 
is sensational enough in a way, but not so much 
as it used to be. It has entered into the general 
conception of the existence of all chiefs of state. 
It’s almost conventional—especially since so 
many presidents have been assassinated. Now 
let us take ^n outrage upon—say a churchc 
Horrible enough at first sight, no doubt, and 
yet not so effective as a person of an ordinary 
mind might think. No matter how revolu¬ 
tionary and anarchist m inception, there would 
be fools enough to give such an outrage the 
character of a religiousr* rwanifestation. And 
that would (detract 'frofn the especial alarming 
significance* we wish to give to the act. A 
murderous attempt on a restaurhi^t or.a theatre 
would suffer in the same way from the sugges¬ 
tion of non-pcflitical passion: the exasperation of 
a hungry man, an act of social revenge. All this 
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is use*d up; it is no longer instructive as an 
object lesson in revolutionary anarchiSm. Every 
•ew^per has ready-made phl^ses to explain 
such manifestations away. I am about to give 
you tl^ philosophy of bomb throwing from my 
ppint of view; from the point of view you pre- 
tend 1^) have been serving for the last eleven 
years. I "will try not to talk above your head._ 
The sensibilities of the class you are attacking 
are soon blunted. Property seems to them an 
ind«structible thin§. You can’t count upon 
their emotions either of pity or fear for very 
long. A bomb outrage to have any influence 
on public ©pinion now must go beyond the 
intention of vengeance or terrorism. It must 
be purely destructive. It must |je that, and 
only that, beyond the faintest suspicion of 
any other object. You anarchists should make 
it clear that you are perfectly determined to 
make a clean sweep of the*vhf)le social creation. 
But flow to get that appallingly absurd notion 
into the Iieads of the tniddle classes so that there 
should be no mistake ? *That’s the question. 
By directing your blows at something outside 
the ordinary ^Sssions of humanity is the 
answer. Of coui^e, there is art. A bomb in 
the National Gallery would make*some noise. 
But it would not be serious enough. Aft has 
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never fceen their fetish. It’s like brealcing 'a 
few back vl^indows in a man’s house; whereas, 
if you want to itiake him really sit up, yotftnuai 
try at least to raise the roof. There«would be 
some screaming of coiwse, but frocn )yhom ? 
Artists—art critics and such like—people of uO 
account., Nobody minds what they say? 
there is learning—science. Any imbecile that 
has got ah income believes in that. He does 
not know why, but he believes it matters some¬ 
how. It is the sacrosanfct fetish. All .the 
damned professors are radicals at heart. Let 
them know that their great panjandrum has 
got to go too, to make room for the Future of 
the Proletariat. A howl from all‘these intel¬ 
lectual idiol^ is bound to help forward the 
labours of the Milan Conference. They will 
be writing to 4the papers. Their indignation 
would be above suspicion, no material interests 
being openly at ^ake, and it will alarm every 
selfishness of the class which should be im¬ 
pressed.* They believe thart in some mysterious 
way science is at th^ source*of their.material 
prosperity? They do. And the absurd ferocity 
of such a demonstration will affect them more 
profoundly than the mangling of a whole street 
— or theatn& — full pf their own kind. To 
that last they can always say: ‘ Oh! it’s mere 
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class liate.' But what is one to say to*an act 
of«destructive ferocity so absurd as t<5 be incom¬ 
prehensible, inexplicable, almcfet unthinkable; 
in fact, mftd ? Madness alone is truly terrifying, 
inasmjjchtas you canijot placate it either by 
tjjreats, persuasion, or bribes. Moreover, I«am 
a ciyilffeed man. I would never dream pf direct¬ 
ing you to organise a mere butchery, even if I 
expected the best results from it. But I wouldn't 
expect from a butchery the result I want. Murder 
is ajways with us. * It is almost an institution. 
The demonstration must be against learning 
—science. But not every science will do. 
The attack must have all the shocking sense¬ 
lessness of gratuitous blasphemy. Since bombs 
are your means of expression, it w(jpld be really 
telling if one eould throw a bomb into pure 
mathematics. But that is impossible. I have 
been trying to educate you ; I have expounded 
to you the higher philosop4jy^)f your usefulness, 
and suggested to you some serviceable argu¬ 
ments. "The practical application of my teach¬ 
ing interests mostly. But from the moment 
I have undertaken to interview you T have also 
given some atteiltion to the practical aspect of 
the question. What do you think of having a 
go at astronomy ? ” 

For sometime already Mr Verloc’s immobility 
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by the^side of the arm-chair resembled a state 
of collapsed coma—a sort of passive insensibility ^ 
interrupted by <g]ight convulsive starts, 9«sh «|r 
may be observed in the domestic dog, having a 
nightmare on the hearj^hrug. Andu it ^was in 
an jineasy doglike growl that he repeated t^e 
word: * . 

“ Astronomy.” • 

He had not recovered thoroughly as yet 
from that' state of bewilderment brought about, 
by the effort to follow Mr Vladimir’s rapid 
incisive utterance. It had overcome his power 
of assimilation. It had made him angry. 
This anger was complicated by .incredulity. 
And suddenly it dawned upon him H;hat all this 
was an elaborate joke. Mr Vladimir exhibited 
his white teeth in a smile, with, dimples on his 
round, full facctposed with a complacent inclina¬ 
tion above the bristling bow of his neck-tie. 
The favourite of ijit^ligent society women had 
assumed his drawing-room attitude accompany¬ 
ing the delivery of delicgta witticisms.* Sitting 
well forward, his* white hand upraised, he 
seemed W hold delicately between his thumb 
and forefinger the subtlety of his suggestion. 

“There could be nothing‘better. Such an 
outrage con>bines the greatest possible regard 
for humanity with the most alarming' display of 
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ferocibus imbecility. I defy the ingenuity of 
journalists to persuade their public that.any 
iPVQir member of the proletallat can have a 
personal .grievanca against astronomy. Star¬ 
vation its^f could harjjly be dragged in there 
-j^h ? And there are other advantages. Xhe 
whole»civilised world has heard of Gj^eenwich. 
The very boot-blacks in the basement of 
Charing Cross Station know something of it. 
See.?” 

"fhe features of Mr Vladimir, so well known 
in the best society by their humorous urbanity, 
beamed with cynical self-satisfaction, which 
would have astonished the intelligent women 
his wit entertained so exquisitely. “Yes,” he 
continued, with a contemptuous ^smile, “ the 
blowing up of .the first meridian is bound to 
raise a howl of execration.” • 

- “A difficult business,” Mr Verloc mumbled, 
feeling that this was the ojily^safe thing to say. 

“ What is the matter ? Haven’t you the 
whole gaffig under y»ut hand.? The very pick 
of the bas.ket ? That old terrorist Yundt is here. 
I see him walking about Piccadilly in* his green 
havelock almost Cvery day. And Michaelis, the 
ticket-of-leave apostle—you don’t mean to say 
you don’t know where he is? Because if you 
don’t, I can tell you," l^r Vladimir went ^on 
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menacingly. “If you imagine that you are 
the only dne on the secret fund list, you are 
mistaken.” ^ ^ 

This perfectly gratuitous” suggestion caused 
Mr Verloc to shuffle his-feet slightly.. 

“And the whole Lausanne lot—eh,? 
Haven’t, they been flocking over here at ^the 
first hint of the Milan Conference ? This is an 
absurd country.” 

“ It will cost money,” Mr Verloc said, by a 
sort of instinct. ' „ 

“ That cock won’t fight,” Mr Vladimir re¬ 
torted, with an amazingly genuine English 
accent. “ You’ll get your screw every month, 
and no more till something happens. And if 
nothing happens very soon you won’t get 
even that. What’s your ostensible occupation ? 
What are you supposed to live by ? ” 

“ I keep a shop,” answered Mr Verloc. 

“ A shop! Wfiat sort of rshop ? ” 

“ Stationery, newspapers. My wife-" 

“ Your what ? ” interrupted Mr Vl&dimir in 
his guttural Central Asian tones. 

“ My wife.” Mr Verloc raised his husky voice 
slightly. “ I am married.” * ^ 

“ That be damned for a y^rn,” exclaimed the 
other in unfeigned astonishment. “Married! 
A^d •you a professed anarchist, too! What is 
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this confounded nonsense ? But I suppose it’s 
merely a manner of speaking. Anarchists don’t 
It’s well known. I^ey can’t. It 
Would be«apostasy.* 

“ My wife isn’t one^” Mr Verloc mumbled 
Sulkily. “ Moreover, it’s no concern of youfs.” 

“.OR yes, it is,” snapped Mr Vladimir. “ I 
am beginning to be convinced that you are not 
at all the man for the work you’ve been em¬ 
ployed on. Why, you must have discredited 
yourself completely in your own world by your 
marriage. Couldn’t you have managed with¬ 
out ? This is your virtuous attachment—eh ? 
What with one sort of attachment and another 
you are doiftg away with your usefulness.” 

• Mr Verloc, puffing out his cheel^s, let the air 
escape violently, and that was all. He had 
armed himself with patience. !♦ was not to be 
tried much longer. The First Secretary be¬ 
came suddenly very curt, ckt^hed, final. 

“ ''?ou may go now,” he said. “ A dynamite 
outrage *must be prowoked. I give* you a 
month. .The sittings of* the Conference are 
suspended. Before it reassembles again some¬ 
thing must haye* happened here, or your con¬ 
nection with us ceases.” 

. He changed the note^ once m6re with an 
unprincipled versatility. • . 
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“ TWnk over my philosophy, Mr—Mr~Ver- 
loc,”. he sa?d, with a sort of chaffing condesc«n- 
sion, waving hife hand towards the door. Qg| 
for the first meridian. You don’t know the 
middle classes as well as I do. Tfeeir^ sensi¬ 
bilities are jaded The first meridian. N^)- 
thing better, and nothing easier, I should thipk.” 

He had got up, and with his thin, sensitive 
lips twitching humorously, watched in the glass 
over the mantelpiece Mr Verloc backing out of 
the room heavily, hat and slick in hand, ^he 
door closed. 

The footman in trousers, appearing suddenly 
in the corridor, let Mr Verloc another way out 
and through a small door in the corner of the 
courtyard. ^The porter standing at the gate 
ignored his exit completely; and Mr Verloc re¬ 
traced the path.of his morning’s pilgrimage as if 
in a dream—an angry dream. This detachment 
from the materia^ wprld was so complete that, 
though the mortal envelope of Mr Verloc ha*d not 
hastened unduly along fch« streets, th&t part of 
him to which it would be unwarrantably rude 
to refuse ‘immortality, found itself at the shop 
door all at once, as if borne from west to east 
on the wings of a great wind. He walked 
straight behind the counter, and sat down on a 
wooden chair that stood there. No one ap- 
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peared to disturb his solitude. Stevie, pyt 
iato a green baize apron, w^s now sweeping 
g^<Jp»dusting upstairs, intent and conscientious, 
as though he wertf playing at it; and Mrs Ver-« 
loc, v^rn«d in the kitahen by the clatter of the 
{jacked bell, had merely come to the glazed door 
of ^hS parlour, and putting the curtain aside a 
little, hacVpeered into the dim shop. Seeing her 
husband sitting there shadowy and bulky, with 
his hat tilted far back on his head, she had at 
once returned to h*er stove. An hour or more 
later she took the green baize apron off her 
brother Stevie, and instructed him to wash his 
hands and^ace in the peremptory tone she had 
used in that connection for fifteen years or so— 
•ver since she had, in fact, ceased to attend to 
the boy’s hands and face herself. She spared 
presently a glance away from “her dishing-up 
for the inspection of that face and those hands 
which Stevie, approaching fthe kitchen table, 
offered for her approval with an air of self-as¬ 
surance Gliding a perpetual residue, of hnxiety. 
Formerly the artger of* the father was the 
supremely effective sanction of these rites, but 
Mr Verloc’s placidity in domestic life would 
have made all m&ntion of anger incredible— 
even to poor Stevie’s nervousness. * The theory 
was that Mr Verloc would havejbeen inekpr^s- 
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sibly pasned and shocked by any deficiency of 
cleanliness at i^al times. Winnie after the 
death of her fatner found considerable coff.?9la*i 
tion in the feeling that sh6 need no longer 
tremble for poor Steyie.^ She could? noj bear 
to see the boy hurt. It maddened her, Asca 
little girl .she had often faced with blazinf eyes 
the irascible licensed victualler in defence of 
her brother. Nothing now in Mrs Verloc's 
appearance could lead one to suppose that she 
was capable of a passionate demonstration, o 
She finished her dishing-up. The table was 
laid in the parlour. Going to the foot of the 
stairs, she screamed out “ Mother ! ” Then 
opening the glazed door leading tb the shop, 
she said quietly “Adolf!” Mr Verloc had net 
changed his position ; he had not apparently 
stirred a limb, for an hour and a half. He got 
up heavily, and came to his dinner in his over¬ 
coat and with hif hat on, Without uttering a 
word. His silence in itself had nothing start¬ 
lingly unusual in this household, hidden in the 
shades of the sordid street seldom touched by 
the sun, tehind the dim shop with its wares 
of disreputable rubbish. Only that day Mr 
Verlpc’s taciturnity was so obviously thoughtful 
that the t\/^o women were impressed by it. 
They" sat silent themselves, keeping a watchful 
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fSye dn poor Stevie, lest he should b^jeak out 
iqto one of his fits of loquacity. He faced Mr 
^ejjilpc across the table, and remained very good 
and quiqjt, staring .vacantly. The endeavour to 
keep hinj from makipg himself objectionable* 
in any way to the master of the house pqjt no 
incoilfeiderable anxiety into these two women’s 
livW “ yhat boy,” as they alluded toliim softly 
between themselves, had been a source of that 
sort of anxiety almost from the very day of his 
birth. The late 4icensed victualler’s humilia- 
tion at having such a very peculiar boy for a 
son manifested itself by a propensity to brutal 
treatment; for he was a person of fine sen¬ 
sibilities, and his sufferings as a man and 
I father were perfectly genuine. Afterwards 
Stevie had to.be kept from making himself a 
nuisance to the single gentleman lodgers, who 
are themselves a queer lot, a’nd are easily 
aggrieved. And.there was .always the anxiety 
of his mere existence to face. Visions of a 
workhoase infirmary for her child had, haunted 
the old woman in the basement brftakfast-room 
of the decayed Belgravian house. ‘‘If you had 
not found such a good husband, my dear,” she 
used to say fo her daughter, " I don’t know 
what would have become of that poor boy.” 

Mr Verloc extended rffe much recognition to 
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Stevie a man not particularly fond of 
animals may give to his wife’s beloved cat; arj,d 
this recognition, i;enevolent and perfunctory,^^ 
essentially of the same quality. Botl^ women 
‘admitted to themselves that not much more 
could be reasonably expected. It was enough 
to earn for Mr Verloc the old womanfe re¬ 
verential gratitude. In the early days, made 
sceptical by the trials of friendless life, she 
used sometimes to ask anxiously: “ You don’t 
think, my dear, that Mr Verloc is getting tirjed 
of seeing Stevie about .<* ” To this Winnie 
replied habitually by a slight toss of her head. 
Once, however, she retorted, with a rather grim 
pertness : “ He’ll have to get tired of me first.” 
A long silence ensued. The mother, with heij, 
feet propped up on a stool, seemqd to be trying 
to get to the |)ottom of that answer, whose 
feminine profundity had struck her all of a 
heap. She had never really, understood why 
Winnie had married ^r Verloc. It was '^ery 
sensible of her, and evic|prj,tly had turned out 
for the best, ‘but her gjrl might have naturally 
hoped to find somebody of a more suitable age. 
There had been a steady young* fellow, only son 
of a butcher in the next street, helping his 
father' in business, with whom Winnie had 
been w.alking out with‘obvious gusto. He was 
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dependent on his father, it is true; but the 
business was good, and his prospecte excellent, 
^e^ook her girl to the thftltre on several 
evening^ Then ^ust as she began to dread 
to hear their eng^ement (for what could' 
s|ie have done with that big house alone, with 
Stevit on her hands), that romance came to 
an abrupj; end, and Winnie went about looking 
very dull. But Mr Verloc, turning up provi¬ 
dentially to occupy the first-floor front bed¬ 
room, there had been no more question of the 
young butcher. It was clearly providential. 



Ill 


e ^ 

A ll idealisation makes life poorqj*. 
To beautify it is to take awfey^its 
character of complexity—it is to d^^stroy it 
Leave that to the moralists, my boy. History 
is made by men, but they do not make it in 
their heads. The ideas that are born in tl),eir 
consciousness play an insignificant part in the 
march of events. History is dominated and 
determined by the tool and the production— 
by the force of economic conditions. • Capitalism 
has made socialism, and the laws made bj' 
the capitalism for the protection of property 
are responsibly;, for anarchism. No one can 
tell what form the social organisation may take 
in the future. Tben^why indulge in prophetic 
phantasies ? At best they can only interpre't the 
mind of,the prophet, an4 can have no Objective 
value. LeaVe that pastime <:o the moralists, 
my boy.” * 

Michaelis, the ticket-of-leave apostle, was 
speaking in an even voice, a voice that wheezed 
as if‘deadened and oppressed by the layer of 
fat on .his chest. Heliad come out of a highly 

S6 
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hygtentc prison round like a tub, with |in enor- 
rgous stomach and distended cheelA of a. pale, 
^ipu^transparent complexioi!,* as though for 
Tifte^ yjsars the servants of an outraged society 
had madg a point of s|ufifing him with fattening 
^ods^in a damp and lightless cellar. An(^ever 
sinc#.he had never managed to get his weight 
down asjnuch as an ounce. 

It was said that for three seasons running a 
very wealthy old lady had sent him for a cure to 
M^rienbad—where he was about to share the 
public curiosity once with a crowned head—but 
the police on that occasion ordered him to leave 
within twelve hours. His martyrdom was con¬ 
tinued by forbidding him all access to the heal¬ 
ing waters. But he was resigned now. 

With his elbow presenting no appearance of 
a joint, but more like a bend in*a dummy’s limb, 
thrown over the back of a chair, he leaned for¬ 
ward slightly over his^slwrt and enormous 
thighs to spit into the grate. 

“Ye#! I had the|ime to think things out a 
little,” he added withoul: emphasis. “ Society 
has given me plenty of time for meditation.” 

On the other side of the fireplace, in the 
horse-hair arm-chair where Mrs Verloc’s mother 
was generally privileged to sit,- Karl Vundt 
giggled grimly, with a f^int black grimace of a 
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toothless mouth. The terrorist, as he <;alled 
himself, waS old and bald, with a narrow, sno^- 
white wisp of a ^6atee hanging limply from^ig, 
chin. An extraordinary expression of under- 
band malevolence survived in his extinguished 
eyeSj When he rose painfully the thrusting 
forward of a skinny groping hand defcfrmed 
by gouty swellings suggested the ef(prt of a 
moribund murderer summoning all his remain¬ 
ing strength for a last stab. He leaned on a 
thick stick, which trembled under his other hand. 

“ I have always dreamed,” he mouthed fiercely, 

“ of a band of men absolute in their resolve to 
discard all scruples in the choice of me^ns, strong 
enough to give themselves frankly the name of 
destroyers, and free from the taint of that re-* 
signed pessimism which rots the world. No 
pity for anything;on earth, including themselves, 
and death enlis'ted for good and all in the service 
of humanity—that’s what I would have liked to 
see.” - 

His liftle bald head q^iii^ered, impatting a 
comical vibration tb the wisp of white^goatee. 
His enunciation would have been almost 
totally unintelligible to a stranger. His worn- 
out passion, resembling in its. irfipotent fierce¬ 
ness the excitement of a senile sensualist, was 
badly gerved by a drifed throat and toothless 
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gums*which seemed to catch the tip of his^ongue. 

Verloc, established in the c^rner'of th^ sofa 
other end of the room, efhitted two hearty 
grunts ot assent. • 

The ol^ terrorist tiypned slowly his head on 
hj^ skinny neck from side to side. , 

''Atid I could never get as many as tjiree such 
men together. So much for your rotten pessim¬ 
ism,” he snarled at Michaelis, who uncrossed his 
thick legs, similar to bolsters, and slid his feet 
abruptly under his chair in sign of exasperation. 

* He a pessimist! Preposterous! He cried 

out that the charge was outrageous. He 
was so far .from pessimism that he saw already 
the end of*all private property coming along 
l«gically, unavoidably, by the mer^ development 
of its inherent .viciousness. The possessors of 
property had not only to face, the awakened 
proletariat, but they had also to fight amongst 
themselves. Yes.* Struggle warfare, was the 
condition of private ownership. It was fatal. 
Ah! he did not depan^ upon emotional excite¬ 
ment to keep up his belief, no declamations, no 
anger, no visions of blood-red flags fvaving, or 
metaphorical lurid suns of vengeance rising 
above the horizon of a doomed society. ^ Not 
he! Cold reason, he boasted, was* the basis of 
his optimism. Yes, optimism- • 
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His laborious wheezing stopped, then,*aftef 
a ga^p or tWo, he added: ^ 

“ Don’t you tmnk that, if I had not been^||||^ 
optimist I am, I could not ha*ve found jn fifteen 
years some means to cuf my throat And, in 
the last instance, there were always the walls pf 
my cell to dash my head against.” * 

The shortness of breath took alj fire, all 
animation out of his voice; his great, pale 
cheeks hung like filled pouches, motionless, 
without a quiver ; but in his blue eyes, narro\yed 
as if peering, there was the same look of con*' 
fident shrewdness, a little crazy in its fixity, 
they must have had while the indomitable 
optimist sat thinking at night ki his cell. 
Before him, J<iarl Yundt remained standings 
one wing of his faded greenish havelock thrown 
back cavalierly, over his shoulder. Seated in 
front of the fireplace. Comrade Ossipon, ex¬ 
medical student, ;the principal writer of the 
F. P. leaflets, stretched out his robust ilegs, 
keeping,the soles of his ^oots turned isp to the 
glow in the*grate.‘ A bush of crinkly yellow 
hair topped his red, freckled face, with a 
flattened nose and prominent mouth cast in the 
rough mould of the negro type.' His almond- 
shaped eyes, leered languidly over the high 
cheek-bones. He worfe a grey flannel shirt, the 
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loose'ends of a black silk tie hung dc^wn the 
buttoned breast of his serge, coat*; ancj his 
resting on the back of hil chair, his throat 
largely ^posed, he raised to his lips a cigarette 
in a long^wooden tub|;, puffing jets of smoke’ 
stfaiglit up at the ceiling. 

Miffhaelis pursued his idea —tAe idea of his 
solitary gsclusion—the thought vouchsafed to 
his captivity and growing like a faith revealed 
in visions. He talked to himself, indifferent to 
th§ sympathy or hostility of his hearers, in¬ 
different indeed to their presence, from the 
habit he had. acquired of thinking aloud hope¬ 
fully in the solitude of the four whitewashed 
walls of hi9 cell, in the sepulchral silence of the 
great blind pile of bricks near a river, sinister 
and ugly like a.colossal mortuary for the socially 
drowned. 

He was no good in discussion, not because 
any amount of acgument could shake his faith, 
but^because the mere fact of hearing another 
voice disconcerted painfully, confusing his 
thoughts at once—these thoughts that for so 
many years, in a mental solitude more barren 
than a waterless desert, no living voice had 
ever combatteid, commented, or approved. 

No one interrupted him now,,and he''made 
again the confession of His faith, mastering him 
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irresist].ble and complete like an act of grace; 
the s,ecret 6f fat^ discovered in the material side 
of life; the ecohomic condition of the 
responsible for the past and shaping the future; 
' the source of all history, of all idea,?, gliding 
the ^mental development of mankind and the 

very impulses of their passion- * , 

A harsh laugh from Comrade Osfiipon cut 
the tirade dead short in a sudden faltering of 
the tongue and a bewildered unsteadiness of the 
apostle’s mildly exalted eyes.* He closed them 
slowly for a moment, as if to collect his routed 
thoughts. A silence fell; but what with the two 
gas-jets over the table and the glowing grate the 
little parlour behind Mr Verloc’s shop had be¬ 
come frightfuyy hot. Mr Verloc, getting off the 
sofa with ponderous reluctance, opened the door 
leading into thp kitchen to get more air, and 
thus disclosed "the innocent Stevie, seated very 
good and quiet at a deal table, drawing circles, 
circles, circles; innumerable circles, concentric, 
eccentric,.; a coruscating yjhirl of circled that by 
their tangled multitude of repeated curves, uni¬ 
formity of-form, and confusion of intersecting 
lines suggested a rendering of Cosmic chaos, the 
symbolism of a mad art attempting the incon¬ 
ceivable. The artist never turned his head; and 
in all his soul’s application to the task his back 
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quivered, his thin neck, sunk into a deep hollow 
the base of the skull, seemej^ ready to snap. 

Verlqc, after a grunt of •disapproving sur¬ 
prise, rqjturned to jthe sofa. Alexander Ossipon 
got im, tall in his threadbare blue serge suif 
qpderthe low ceiling, shook off the stiffness of 
long*immobility, and strolled away into the 
kitchen (,down two steps) to look over Stevie’s 
shoulder. He came back, pronouncing oracu¬ 
larly: “Very good. Very characteristic, per¬ 
fectly typical.” 

“What’s very good?” grunted inquiringly 
Mr Verloc, settled again in the corner of the 
sofa. Thp other explained his meaning negli¬ 
gently, wkh a shade of condescension and a 
rfoss of his head towards the kitchen : 

“Typical of this form of degeneracy—these 
drawings, I mean.” , 

“ You would call that lad a degenerate, would 
you?” mumbled Mr Verloc., 

Comrade Alexander Ossipon—nicknamed the 
Doctorf ex-medical^udent without a degree ; 
afterwards wandering lecturer to virorking-men’s 
associations upon the socialistic • aspects of 
hygiene; author of a popular quasi-medical 
study (in the'fofm of a cheap pamphlet seized 
promptly by the police) entitled V The Corrod¬ 
ing Vices of the Middle«Classes ”; speci,al dele- 
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gate of \he more or less mysterious' Red 
CommitteeJ* together with Karl Yundt apd 
Michaelis for the work of literary propaga^jl^ll 
—turned upon the obscure familiar of, at least 
"two Embassies that glanpe of insufferable, hope¬ 
lessly dense sufficiency which nothing but tljje 
frequentation of science can give to the dfilness 
of common mortals. „ 

“ That’s what he may be called s'cientifically. 
Very good type too, altogether, of that sort of 
degenerate. It’s enough to glance at the loljes 

of his ears. If you read Lombroso-" 

Mr Verloc, moody and spread largely on the. 
sofa, continued to look down the row of* his 
waistcoat buttons; but his cheeks became 
tinged by a Jaint blush. Of late even the 
merest derivative of the word science (a term in 
itself inoffensive and of indefinite meaning) had 
the curious jiower of evoking a definitely 
offensive mental vision of Mr Vladimir, in his 
body as he lived, with an almost supernatural 
clearness. And this ph^omenon, deserving 
justly to be'classed amongst the marvels of 
science, induced in Mr Verloc an emotional 
state of dread and exasperalnon tending to 
express itself in violent sweariag."^ But he said 
nothirfg. It was Karl Yundt who was heard, 
implacable to his last bteath. 
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** fcombroso is an ass.” ' • 

^Comrade Ossipon met the s|ock of this.blas- 
Dhtepiy by an awful, vacant *stare. And the 
other, lys extinguished eyes without gleams^ 
blackening the deep sljadows under the great, 
bpny fbrenead, mumbled, catching the tip qf his 
tongtte between his lips at every second word 
as thouglj he were chewing it angrily: 

" Did yotf ever see such an idiot ? For him 
the criminal is the prisoner. Simple, is it 
not.^ What about those who shut him up 
there—forced him in there ? Exactly. Forced 
him in there. And what is crime ? Does he 
know that, this imbecile who has made his 
way in this*world of gorged fools by looking at 
the ears and teeth of a lot of 4?oor, luckless 
devils ? Teeth and ears mark the criminal ? 
Do they ? And what about thewlaw that marks 
him still better—the pretty branding instru¬ 
ment invented by .the ovej;fe^ to protect them- 
selvds against the hungry ? Red-hot applica¬ 
tions oif their vile^kins—hey? Can’t you 
smell and hear fiKam her^ the thiclc hide of the 
people burn and sizzle ? That’s hovvf criminals 
are made for your Lombrosos to write their 
silly stuff abou!.” • ^ 

The knob of his stick and his legs shook to¬ 
gether with passion, whilst the trunk, draped 
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in theeWings of the Havelock, preserved his 
historic attitude defiance. He seemed to s^iff 
the tainted air of social cruelty, to strain his,^^ 
^ for its atrocious sounds. There was an extra¬ 
ordinary force of suggestion in this ^posturing. 
The all but moribund veteran of dynamite ways 
had been^a great actor in his time—actor ofi p]at- 
forms, in secret assemblies, in private ijiterviews. 
The famous terrorist had never in his life raised 
personally as much as his little finger against 
the social edifice. He was no man of action ;„he 
was not even an orator of torrential eloquence, 
sweeping the masses along in the rushing noise 
and foam of a great enthusiasm. With a more 
subtle intention, he took the part of^an insolent 
and venomoUi*" evoker of sinister impulses which 
lurk in the blind envy and exasperated vanity of 
ignorance, in the suffering and misery of poverty, 
in all the hopeful and noble illusions of righteous 
anger, pity, and r^vc^t. The shadow of his evil 
gift clung to him yet like the smell of a deadly 
drug in, an old vial of cpoison, emptted now, 
useless, rea'dy to ba thrown away upon the 
rubbish-heap of things that had served their 
time. • . j, 

M^chaelis, the ticket-of-leave apostle, smiled' 
vaguely witlrhis glued lips; his pasty moon fac^ 
drooped under the weight of melancholy assent. 
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He had been a prisoner himself, H^/own skin 
had sizzled under the red-hot^Ibrand, he mur- 
tUggted softly. But Comrade Ossipon, nick¬ 
named the Doctor,* had got over the shock by . 
that titjje. • • 

A'You don’t understand,” he began disdain¬ 
fully, t>ut stopped short, intimidated by the 
dead blackness of the cavernous eyes in the face 
turned slowly towards him with a blind stare, as 
if guided only by the sound. He gave the dis¬ 
cussion up, with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

Stevie, accustomed to move about disre¬ 
garded, had got up from the kitchen table, 
carrying off his drawing to bed with him. He 
had reached^heparlour door in time to receive in 
fi!Hl the shock of Karl Yundt’s eloquent imagery. 
The sheet of paper covered with circles dropped 
out of his fingers, and he remah\ed staring at 


the old terrorist, as if rooted suddenly to the 
spot l?y his morbid horror amcf dread of physical 
pain. Stevie knew very well that hot iron 
applied to one’s skiff*hurt yery qiuch. His 
scared eyes blazeH with mdignation it would 
hurt terribly. His mouth dropped open. 

\ Michaelis by, staring unwinkingly at the fire 
had regained that‘sentiment of isolation neces¬ 
sary for the continuity qf his thought. His 
optimism had be^un to flow froi^his lips.* He 
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saw Capiil|§illsm doomed in its cradle, bbfii ‘wliH 
the poison of tlfe principle of competition 
system. The great capitalists devouringil^f;^ 
"little capitalists, concentrating the power and 
the tools of production in great masses, per¬ 
fecting industrial processes, and in the madnoss 
of self-aggrandisement only preparing, organ¬ 
ising, enriching, making ready the^ lawful in¬ 
heritance of the suffering proletariat. Michaelis 
pronounced the great word “Patience”—and. 
his clear blue glance, raised to the low ceiling 
of Mr Verloc’s parlour, had a character of 
seraphic trustfulness. In the doorway SteVio, 
calmed, seemed sunk in hebetude. • 

Comrade Ossipon’s face twitch&d with eli- 
asperation, < ® 

“ Then it’s no use doing arrything—no use 
whatever.” ^ 

“ I don’t say that,” protested Michaelis gerttly. 
His vision of truthAad grdwn so intens^^that 
the sound of a strange voice failed to rodt it 
this time. ^ He cpntinuisd’ to look down at the 
red coals. Preparation for th°e future was neces¬ 
sary, ancf he was willing to admit that the great 
change would perhaps come fn ^the upheaval of^ 
a revolution. But he argued" that revolutionary 
propaganda* was a delicate work of high coife 
scienfce. It wm the education of the masters (M 
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||j|! W<?r|d. It should be as careful as Ae^educa- 
tlott given to kings. He would (have it advsince 
^j^lenets cautiously, even timidly, in our ignor- 
of tl?e effect that may be produced by any 
given economic change jjpon the happiness, the 
mqrals,* the intellect, the history of mankind. 
For history is made with tools, not with ideas; 
and*every^ing is changed by economic condi¬ 
tions—art, philosophy, love, virtue—truth itself! 

The coals in the grate settled down with a 
sligjit crash ; and Michaelis, the hermit of visions 
in thedesertof a penitentiary, got up impetuously. 
Round like a distended balloon, he opened his 
short, thick.arms, as if in a pathetically hopeless 
a|t|empt to embrace and hug to his breast a self- 
rtgenerated universe. He gasped,with ardour. 

“ The future is as certain as the past—slavery. 


feudalism, individualism, collectWism. This is 
the statement of a law, not an empty prophecy.” 

The disdainful pout of^Cpmrade Ossipon’s 
thick lips accentuated the negro type of his face. 

“ Nonsense,” he said^almly enough. V There 
is no lav •’o certainty. TKe teaching 
propaganda be hanged. What thh people 
knows do§s not‘matter, were its knowledge 
■ver so accurate. • The only thing that masters 
m us is the emotional state of the masses. 
Without emotion there is*no a,ction.”. 
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He paused, then added with modest firmness: 
“ I am speaking now to you scientifically— 

scientifically-^ Eh? What did you 

Verloc?” o . 

“ Nothing,” growled from the sofa Jdr Verloc, 
wh^t, provoked by the abhorrent sound, Ij^d 
merely muttered a “ Damn.” ^ 

The venomous spluttering of the o|d terrorist 
without teeth was heard. 


“ Do you know how I would call the nature 
of the present economic conditions ? I wquld 
call it cannibalistic. That’s what it is! They 
are nourishing their greed on the quivering flesh 
and the warm blood of the people—nothing 
else.” “ 

Stevie sw^dlowed the terrifying statement 
with an audible gulp, and at once, as though it 
had been swift poison, sank limply in a sitting 
posture on the steps of the kitchen door. 

Michaelis gavejiq,sign of» having heard any¬ 
thing. His lips seemed glued together for 
good; .not a quiver parsed over Ms heavy 
cheeks. With troubled eyes®he looked for his 
round, haYd hat, and put it on his round head. 
His round and obese body seemed to float lov(^ 
between the chairs under the sharp elbow 
Karl Yundt* The old terrorist, raising an unK 
certain and clawlike ‘hand, gave a swaggering 
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tilt to a black felt sombrero shying d(e jiollows 
and ridges of his wasted face. | He .got ii\ mo- 
tigh slowly, striking the floor Vith his stick at 
^very step. It was rather an affair to get him 
out of the house becaus^ now and then, he would’ 
stop, Ss if to think, and did not offer to rgove 
again»till impelled forward by Michaelis. The 
gentle apostle grasped his arm with Ibrotherly 
care; and behind them, his hands in his pockets, 
the robust Ossipon yawned vaguely. A blue cap 
with a patent leather peak set well at the back 
of his yellow bush of hair gave him the aspect 
of a Norwegian sailor bored with the world after 
a thunderipg spree. Mr Verloc saw his guests 
off the premises, attending them bareheaded, his 
heavy overcoat hanging open, hig eyes on the 
ground. 

He closed the door behind tjieir backs with 
restrained violence, turned the *key, shot the 
bolt. He was not satis^ed with his friends. 
In the light of Mr Vladimir’s philosophy of 
bomb throwing they^^jpeared hopelessjy futile. 
The part of Mr Verloc in revoluticfriary politics 
having been to observe, he could mot all at 
once, either in‘his own home or in larger 
assemblies, take.the initiative of action.^ He 
had to be cautious. Moved by the just indig¬ 
nation of a man well oVer forty, menaced in 
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what Rarest, to him—his repose and^^hts 
security—ne asljped himself scornfully what else 
could have been'expected from such a lot, t^|^ 
Karl Yundt, this Michaelis-->this Ossipon. 

Pausing in his intention to turn off the gas 
burijing in the middle of the shop, ^Ir Verlpc 
descended into the abyss of moral reflexions. 
With the insight of a kindred tenjLperament 
he pronounced his verdict. A lazy lot—this 
Karl Yundt, nursed by a blear-eyed old 
woman, a woman he had years ago enticed 
away from a friend, and afterwards had 
tried more than once to shake off into the 
gutter. Jolly lucky for Yundt that she had 
persisted in coming up time after time, or else 
there would h^ve been no one now to help hint 
out of the ’bus by the Green. Park railings, 
where that spec'^re took its constitutional crawl* 
every fine morning. When that indomitable 
snarling old witch ;digd the swaggering spectre 
would have to vanish too—there would be an 
end to .fiery Karl Yundta And Mr®Verloc’s 
morality wa4 offended,, also by the optimism of 
Michaelis, •annexed by his wealthy old lady, who 
had taken lately to sending him to a cottage 
she had in the country. Thetex-prisoner couldi 
moon about the shady lanes for days together! 
in a delicious and huhianitarian idleness. As 
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I t ^ . 

tp*OS8ipon, that beggar was |ure t» \ 5 ;ant for 
nothing as long as there wer^ silly girls, with 
saiings-bank books in the fvorld. And Mr 
verloc, temperamentally identical with his as¬ 
sociates, drew fine distinctions in his mind on 
tl\p strength of insignificant differences. , He 
drew them with a certain complacency, because 
the instit^ct of conventional respectability was 
strong within him, being only overcome by his 
dislike of all kinds of recognised labour—a 
tegiperamental defect which he shared with a 
large proportion of revolutionary reformers of a 
given social state. For obviously one does not 
revolt against the advantages and opportunities 
of that state, but against the price which must 
be paid for the same in the coin of accepted 
morality, self-restraint, and toil. The majority 
of revolutionists are the enemies of discipline 
and fatigue mostly. There are hatures too, to 
whose, sense of justice the jirice exacted looms 
up ihonstrously enormous, odious, oppressive, 
worrying, humiliatir^f. extortionate, intolerable. 
Those are the fanatics. The* remaining portion 
of social rebels is accounted for by tanity, the 
mother of all noble and vile illusions, the com¬ 
panion of poetS, reformers, charlatans, prophets, 
jind incendiaries. 

Lost for a whole mi flute in the abyss of 
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medita|iok Mr Verloc did not reach the'deptti 
of tljese aostrai^ considerations. Perhaps he 
was not able. ‘In any case he had not wie 
time. He was pulled up painfully by tlj,e sudd^ 
recollection of Mr Vladimir, another of his 
assqciates, whom in virtue of subtle ^ mojal 
affinities he was capable of judging cottectly. 
He considered him as dangerous. shade of 
envy crept into his thoughts. Loafing was 
all very well for these fellows, who knew not 
Mr Vladimir, and had women to fall back upqn ; 

whereas he had a woman to provide for- 

At this point, by a simple association of ideas, 
Mr Verloc was brought face to face with the 
necessity of going to bed some time or other 
that evening. fVThen why not go now—at once*? 
He sighed. The necessity was not so nornially 
pleasurable as it ought to have been for a man 
of his age and temperament. He dreaded the 
demon of sleeplessness, which he felt had marked 
him for its own. He raised his arm, and turned 
off the fearing gas-jet abo;^e his head. • 

A bright' band of light ‘fell through the 
parlour dtoor into the part of the shop be¬ 
hind the counter. It enabled Mr Verloc to 
ascer|:ain at a glance the numbei^ of silver coind 
in the till. These were but few; and for tha 
first time since he op'fened his shop he took a' 
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cointfiercial survey of its val survey 

was unfavourable. He had gone into ^rade 
fo| no commercial reasons.* He had been 
guided ^ the selaction of this peculiar line of 
business by an instinctive leaning towards shady 
tr^ins^ctions, where money is picked up easily. 
Moreover, it did not take him out of his own 
sphere—^e sphere which is watched by the 
police. On the contrary, it gave him a publicly 
confessed standing in that sphere, and as Mr 
Vgrloc had unconfessed relations which made 
him familiar with yet careless of the police, there 
was a distinct advantage in such a situation. 
But as a jneans of livelihood it was by itself 
insufficientf 

• He took the cash-box out of l4'e drawer, and 
turning to lea.ve the shop, became aware that 
Stevie was still downstairs. « 

What on earth is he doing theVe ? Mr Verloc 
asked himself. What’s t|iej meaning of these 
antics ? He looked dubiously at his brother- 
in-law, but he did n^ ask him for information. 

Mr Verloc’s intercourse with* Stevib was limited 

• • 

to the casual mutter of a morning, aftef breakfast, 
“ My boots,” and even that was more a commui- 
cation at larg^ of a need than a direct orfler or 
Irequest. Mr Verloc perceived with'some surprise 
that he did not know really what to say tofitevie. 
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He stood ^ill injthe middle of the parloui^ and 
looked into the»kitchen in silence. Nor vet 
did he know wha\ would happen if he did 
anything.* And this appeared very queer to 
^r Verloc in view of tlv^ fact, borne ^pon him 
suddenly, that he had to provide for thislfellc^v 
too. He,had never given a moment’s thought 
till then to that aspect of Stevie’s existence. 

Positively he did not know how to speak to 
the lad. He watched him gesticulating and 
murmuring in the kitchen." Stevie prow^d 
round the table like an excited animal in a cage. 
A tentative “ Hadn’t you better go to bed now ? ” 
produced no effect whatever; and Mr Verloc, 
abandoning the stony contemplatfon of his 
brother-in-law’-^ behaviour, crossed the parlou**’ 
wearily, cash-box in hand. The cause of tlje 
general lassitude he felt while climbing the 
stairs being purely mental, he became alarmed 
by its inexplicable ^ihgracter. ' He hoped he was 
not sickening for anything. He stopped oh the 
dark landing to examine W-o sensations.® But a 
slight and continuous sound of snoring, pervad¬ 
ing the obicufity interfered with their clearness. 
The sound came from his mothfer-in-law’s room. 
Another one to provide for, he thought—and 
on this thought walked into the bedroom. 

Mrs "Verloc had fallen asleep with the lamp 
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(no ^as was laid upstairs) tur rled up^uU on the 
table by the side of the bed. m he light thrown 
(jpvrn by the shade fell dazzlingly on the white 
pillow §pnk by the weight of her head reposing 
with ^lo^ed eyes and dark hair done up in 
several plaits for the night. She woke up*with 
thp sound of her name in her ears, agd saw her 
husband standing over her. 

“ Winnie! Winnie! ” 

At first she did not stir, lying very quiet 
and looking at the cash-box in Mr Verloc’s 
hand. But when she understood that her 
brother was “ capering all over the place down¬ 
stairs ” she swung out in one sudden movement 
on to the^dge of the bed. Her bare feet, as 
*if poked through the bottom o^an unadorned, 
sleeved calico* sack buttoned tightly at neck 
and wrists, felt over the rug "for the slippers 
while she looked upward into her husband’s face. 

don’t know how to Smanage him,” Mr 
Verloc explained peevishly. “Won’t do to 
leave hi?n downstaint alone with the lights,” 

She said nothing, glided across the room 
swiftly, and the door closed upon her white form. 

Mr Verloc deposited the cash-box on the 
night table, and* began the operation of un¬ 
dressing by flinging his overcoat bn to a distant 
chair. His coat and waistcoat followed He 
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walked ^l^ut thfc room in his stockinged feet, 
and his burly figure, with the hands worrying 
nervously at his* throat, passed and repas^^ 
across the long strip of loeking-glaSiS in the 
door of his wife’s wardiobe. Then after,, slip- 
ping,his braces off his shoulders he pulled up vip- 
lently the^venetian blind, and leaned his foi%h§ad 
against the cold window-pane—^a fragile film of 
glass stretched between him and the enormity 
of cold, black, wet, muddy, inhospitable accumu¬ 
lation of bricks, slates, and* stones, things Jn 
themselves unlovely and unfriendly to man. 

Mr Verloc felt the latent unfriendliness of all 
out of doors with a force approaching*to positive 
bodily anguish. There is no occupation that 
fails a man mo/e completely than that of a secref 
agent of police. It’s like your horse suddenly 
falling dead under you in the midst of an unin¬ 
habited and thirsty plain. The comparison 
occurred to Mr Vei;^ot because he had sat astride 
various army horses in his time, and had now 
the sensation of an incipient fall. The|>rospect 
was as black'as the wipdow-psfne agaii\st which 
he was leahing his forehead. And suddenly the 
face of Mr Vladimir, clean-shaved apd witty, 
appealed enhaloed in the glow of its rosy com-, 
plexion like a sort of pink seal impressed onl 
the fatal darkness. 
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Thfs luminous and mutilate vision *was so 
ghastly physically that Mr Verioc started away 
fro^ the window, letting down the Venetian 
mind with a great rattle. Discomposed and 
spee<^ess^with the apprehension of more such 
vi^ion^ he beheld his wife re-enter the room 
antj gA into bed in a calm business-like manner 
which ma^e him feel hopelessly lonely in the 
world. Mrs Verloc expressed her surprise at 
seeing him up yet. 

^ “ I don’t feel very well,” he muttered, passing 
his hands over his moist brow. 

“ Giddiness ? ” 

“Yes. J^ot at all well.” 

Mrs Vertec, with all the placidity of an ex¬ 
perienced wife, expressed a confic^nt opinion as 
to the cause, and suggested the usual remedies; 
but her husband, rooted in th» mid<^e of the 
room, shook his lowered head sadly. 

“You’ll catch cold stantJiijg there,” she ob¬ 
served. 

Mr Vdt’loc made ai^ffort, finished undressing, 
and got .into bed Dow.n below m the quiet, 
narrow street measured footsteps approached 
the housq, then died away unhurried and firm, 
p if the passer-by had started to pace oiit all 
Iternity, from gas-lamp to gas-lamp in a night 
without end; and the drdwsy ticking of the old 
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clock on laij ding became distinctly audibte 
in the bedroom. 

Mrs Verloc, on her back, and staring at ^h^ 
ceiling, made a remark. -> , 

“ Takings very small to-day." ^ ^ 

Mr Verloc, in the same position, clewed Jiis 
throat as if for an important statement, ^but 
merely inquired: 

“ Did you turn off the gas downstairs ? ” 

“ Yes; I did,” answered Mrs Verloc con¬ 
scientiously. “That poor boy is in a yprjj,^ 
excited state to-night,” she murmured, after a 
pause which lasted for three ticks of the clock. 

Mr Verloc cared nothing for Stevie's excite¬ 
ment, but he felt horribly wakeful, «and dreaded 
facing the dankness and silence that would follo<jr 
the extinguishing of the lamp. . This dread led 
him to make the remark that Stevie had disre¬ 
garded his suggestion to go to bed. Mrs Verloc, 
falling into the tr^p. started to demonstrate at 
length to her husband that this was not “ impu¬ 
dence ”, of any sort, but^imply “ exdtement.” 
There was ho young pan of his age ip London 
more willing and docile than Stephen, she 
affirmed; none more affectionate and ready tc 
plea?e, and even useful, as long as people did nc 
upset his poor head. Mrs Verloc, turning towarc 
her Incumbent husbdnd, raised herself on he| 
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elbow? and hung over him in lier arjiciejiy that 
he should believe Stevie to be 1 useful member 
of !he family. That ardour of* protecting com¬ 
passion e^calted morbidly in her childhood by the 
misery of another child tjnged her sallow cheeks 
with a* fafnt dusky blush, made her big ^yes 
gleam*under the dark lids. Mrs Verloc then 
looked younger; she looked as young as 
Winnie used to look, and much more ani- 
'mated than the Winnie of the Belgravian 
jTiJyision days had ever allowed herself to 
appear to gentlemen lodgers. Mr Verloc’s 
anxieties had prevented him from attaching 
any sense to what his wife was saying. It was 
as if her voice were talking on the other side of 
S very thick wall. It was her Aspect that re¬ 
called him to himself. 

He appreciated this woman,^and the senti¬ 
ment of this appreciation, stirred by a display 
of something resembling emotion, only added 
another pang to his mentaf anguish. When 
her voice ceased he ipoved uneasily, and said: 

“ I haven’t been feeling well for* the last few 
days.” 

He might have meant this as an opening to 
a complete coiffidence ; but Mrs Verloc lajd her 
pead on the pillow again, and staring upward, 
went on: 



Xl^at*J>oy h jars too much of what Js.^pce|l 
aboyt here. Ifl had known they were coming 
to-night I would have seen to it that he went, to> 
bed at the same time I did. He was put of hif 
mind with something he overheard ^about ,#ai§; 
ing,people’s flesh and drinking blood 
the good of talking like that ? ” o " 

There was a note of indignant scjprn in her 
voice. Mr Verloc was fully responsive now. .t 
"Ask Karl Yundt,” he growled savagely. 

Mrs Verloc, with great decision, pronounpefl^ 
Karl Yundt "a disgusting old man.” She 
declared openly her affection for Michaelis. Qf 
the robust Ossipon, in whose presence ste 
always felt uneasy behind an attitude of stiiS^^i 
reserve, she s/ad nothing whatever. And,.^|i’" 
tinuing to talk of that brother, who had b<g^,^|v 
so many years,an object of care and fears ^ 
“ He isn’t fit to hear what’s said here. Her 
believes it’s all |rue. He. knows, .nPf. t^tt§i[.'- 
He gets into his passions over it.’’ , \ 

Mr Verloc made no coeiment. , * 

"He glared at’me, as if he didn’t hnow ;\Vho 
I was, when I went downstairs. His heart was 
going like a hammer, He can’t help being ex-^ 
citab^. I woke mother up, and asked her tc 
sit with him till he went to sleep. It isn’t hi^ 
fault. . He’s no trpuble when he’s left alone.” 
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“ I wish he had never been to school,”* Mrs 
Vefloc began again brusquely. “ He’s always 
taking away those'newspapers from the window, 
to rea^. |He gets a red face poring over them. 
We (^n’t get rid of a dozen numbers in a 
month. They only take up room in^he front 
window. •And Mr Ossipon brings every week 


a pile of these F. P. tracts to sell at a half¬ 
penny each. I wouldn’t give a halfpenny for 
-ihe whole lot. It’s’ silly reading—that’s what it 


is. There's no sale for it. The other day 
Stevie got hold of one, and there was a story 
in it of a German soldier officer tearing half-off 


the ear of %■ recruit, and nothing was done to 
nitp for' it. The brute! 1 co^*ldn’t do any¬ 
thing with Stevie that afternoon. The story- 
was enough, too, to make one’s blood boil. But 
’’wM^t's the use of printing things like that ? We 
arehjf .Overman slaves hese;* thank God. It's 
not our business—is it ?'' 


Mr Ver|pc made rto reply., 

“I hdd to takb the carving knVe from the 
, boy,” Mrs Verloc continued, a littfe sleepily 
now. “He wa5 shouting and stamping and 
hobbing. He can't stand the notion of any 
f:ruelty. He would have stuck that officer like 
a pig if he had seen him then. It's trilfe, too! 
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Some people do^'t deserve much mercy.”” Mrs 
Verloc’s voice ceased, and the expression of 
her motionless eyes became more and more^ 
contemplative and veiled during the long pause. < 
“ Comfortable, dear ? ” the asked in famt, far¬ 
away voice. “Shall I put out the light novn.?*' 

The dreary conviction that there was« no 
sleep for him held Mr Verloc mute rand hope¬ 
lessly inert in his fear of darkness. He made 
a great effort. 

" Yes. Put it out,” he said at last in. Jk 
hollow tone. 



IV 


TY^OST*of the thirty or so little tables covered 
By red cloths with a white design stood 
ranged at^ right angles to the deep brown 
wainscoting of the underground hall. Bronze 
chandeliers with many globes depended from 
low, slightly vaulted ceiling, and the fresco 
paintings ran flat and dull all round the walls 
without windows, representing scenes of the 
chase and <of outdoor revelry in mediaeval cos¬ 
tumes. Varlets in green jerkins brandished 
hunting knives and raised on "liigh tankards 
of foaming beer. 

" Unless I am very much mistaken, you are 
the man who would know the inside of this con¬ 
founded affair,” said the robust Ossipon, leaning 
over* his elbows far out on the table and his 
feet tucked back cqpipletely under his chair. 
His eyes stared with wild ea^ernesfs. 

An upright semi-grand piano near* the door, 
flanked by two palms in pots, executed suddenly 
all by itself‘a .valse tune with aggi^essive 
Virtuosity. The din it raised was deafening. 
When it ceased, as abruptly as ft had started, 
85 
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out he ]ocked hil door, and took the key'away 
with Jiim. t 

Ossipon had a vision of these round blacks 
rimmed spectacles progressing along th^ streets 
on the top of an omnibus, their self-confident 
glitter falling here and there on the v^lls^aof 
houses or* lowered upon the heads of tiie yn- 
conscious stream of people on the p^ivements. 
The ghost of a sickly smile altered the set of 
Ossipon’s thick Tips at the thought of the 
walls nodding, of people runhing for life at 
sight of those spectacles. If they had only 
known! What a panic! He murmured in¬ 
terrogatively : “ Been sitting long here ? ’’ 

“An hour or more,” answered* the other 
negligently, arfd took a pull at the dark beer,* 
All his movements—the way he grasped the 
mug, the act of drinking, the way he set the 
heavy glass d6wn and folded his arms—had a 
firmness, an assur^ ^precision which made the 
big and muscular Ossipon, leaning forward with 
staring eyes and protrudingr>lips, look thft picture 
of eager inddfcision. • 

“ An hour,” he said. “ Then it may be you 
haven’t heard yet the news I’ve heard just now 
—in the street. Have you ?”• * 

The little man shook his head negatively the 
least bit. But as h^ gave no indication of 
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curiosity Ossipon ventured to add that lie had 
heard it just outside the place. A newspaper 
boy had yelled the thing under his very nose, 
and not being prepared for anything of that 
sort, he w^s very much srtartled and upset. He 
hacVto^come in there with a dry mouth. •"I 
never thought of finding you here,” h^ added, 
murmuring^steadily, with his elbows planted on 
the table. 

, “ I come here sometimes,” said the other, 

pteserving his provoking coolness of de¬ 
meanour. 

“ It’s wonderful that you of all people should 
have heard nothing of it,” the big Ossipon 
continued. ‘His eyelids snapped nervously 
upon the shining eyes. "You of all people,” 
he repeated tentatively. This obvious restraint 
argued an incredible and inexplicable timidity 
of the big fellow before the calm little man, 
who again lifted the glass Snug, drank, and 
put it down with brusque and assured move¬ 
ments. And that wa% all, , . 

Ossipon after \9aiting for something, word 
or sign, that did not come, made an 'effort to 
aassume a sort of indifference, 
la " Do you," he said, deadening his voice still 
||hore, " give your stuff to anybody who's up to 
Psking you for it ? ” 
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retorted. “ They’ve only to get somebddy for 
the ‘job who does not know you carry enough^ 
stuff in your pocket to blow yourself and every¬ 
thing within sixty yards of you to pieces,” 

“ I never affirmed I'•could not be eliminated,” 
rejoined the other. “ But that wouldn^^t be an 
arrest. ‘.Moreover, it’s not so easy as it looks.” 

“ Bah ! ” Ossipon contradicted. “ Don’t be 
too sure of that. What’s to prevent half-a-dozen 
of them jumping upon you from behind in the, 
street ? With your arms pinned to your si4es 
you could do nothing—could you ? ” 

“ Yes; I could. I am seldom out in the 
streets after dark,” said the little tnan impas¬ 
sively, “and never very late. I "walk always 
with my rigfit hand closed round the india- 
rubber ball which I have in my trouser pocket. 
The pressing of this ball actuates a de¬ 
tonator inside the flask I carry in my pocket. 
It’s the principle ^jfrthe pneumatic instantaneous 
shutter for a camera lens. The tube leads 

up-, * * 

With a swift disclosing gefsture he gave Ossi¬ 
pon a glimpse of an india-rubber tube, resemb¬ 
ling a slender brown worm,* issuing from the 
armhole of his waistcoat and pllunging into the 
inner breast pocket of his jacket. His clothes, 
of a Nondescript br&wn mixture, were thread- 
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bare and marked with stains, dusty in th» folds, 
,with ragged button-holes. “ The detonator is 
partly mechanical, partly chemical,” he explained, 
with casual condesctjnsion. 

“ “ It is instantaneous, «)f course ?” murmured 
Oss^o^, vath a slight shudder. • 

“.Far from it,” confessed the other* with a 
reluctance *which seemed to twist his mouth 
dolorously, “A full twenty seconds must 
.elapse from the moment I press the ball till 
thfi-explosion takes place.” 

“ Phew! ” whistled Ossipon, completely ap¬ 
palled. “Twenty seconds! Horrors! You 
mean to say that you could face that ? I should 

gp crazy-% 

“Wouldn’t matter if you did. Of course, it’s 
the weak point of this special system, which is 
only for my own use. The wcwst is that the 
manner of exploding is always the weak point 
with ys. I am trying to invefit a detonator that 
would adjust itself to all conditions of action, and 
even to unexpected Changes pf conditions. A 
variable and yet "jperfectly precise'mechanism. 
A really intelligent detonator.” 

“Tweaty secoAds,” muttered Ossipon again. 

“ Ough ! And*then-” * 

With a slight turn of the head the glitter of the 
spectacles seemed to gauge the size of thd beer 
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tuously, “the delegate of the Intern'ational 
Red Committee, has been a posturing shadow^ 
all his life. Th‘ere are three of you delegates, 
aren’t there ? I won’t define the othgr two, as 
you are one of them. *But what you say means 
nothing. You are the worthy d^leg%te«. for 
revolutionary propaganda, but the tr^ub^e is 
not only that you are as unable to think in¬ 
dependently as any respectable grocer or 
journalist of them all, but that you have no 
character whatever.” * ^ 

Ossipon could not restrain a start of indigna¬ 
tion. 

“ But what do you want from us ? ” he ex¬ 
claimed in a deadened voice. “ What is it you 
are after yourself ? ” 

“A perfect detonator,” was.the peremptory 
answer. “ Wkat are you making that face for ? 
You see, you can’t even bear the mention of 
something conclypiye.” 

“ I am not making a face,” growle'd the 
annoyed Ossipon beariskly. • 

“ You revolutionists,” the other .continued, 
with leisurely self-confidence, “are the slaves 
of the social convention, which is afraid of you ; 
slaves of it as much as the ^fery police that 
stands up in the defence of that convention. 
Cleafly you are, sftice you want to revolu- 
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tionise it. It governs your thought, of course, 
and your action too, and thus neither your 
* thought nor your action can ever be con¬ 
clusive.” , He paused, tranquil, with that air of 
close, endless silence, thin almost immediately 
weni oi. ♦“You are not a bit better thanjthe 
forces arrayed against you—than the police, for 
instance. The other day I came suddenly 
upon Chie? Inspector Heat at the corner of 
Tottenham Court Road. He looked at me 
very steadily. But I did not look at him. 
Why should I give him more than a glance ? 
He was thinking of many things — of his 
superiors, of his reputation, of the law courts, of 
his salary, of newspapers—of a l^mdred things. 
But I was thinking of my perfect detonator 
only. He meant nothing to me. He was as 
.insignificant as—I can’t call torfnind anything 
insignificant enough to compard him with— 
except Karl Yundt perhaps.^ «^ike to like. The 
terrorist and the policeman both come from 
the same^jasket. Resolution,^legality--counter 
moves in the same game; form^ of idleness 
at bottom identical. He plays his little game 
—so do you propagandists. But I don’t play ; I 
work fourteen Hours a day, and go hungry some¬ 
times. My experiments cost money now and 
again, and then I must do without food* for a 
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day or two. You’re looking at my beer.' Yes. 

I have had two glasses already, and shall have 
another presently. This is a little holiday, and 
I celebrate it alone. Why not? I’ye the grit 
to work alone, quite <ialone, absolutely alone. 
I’v.e worked alone for years.” ' «, 

Ossippn’s face had turned dusky red. 

“ At the perfect detonator—eh ? ” he sneered, 
very low. 

“Yes,” retorted the other. “It is a good^ 
definition. You couldn’t find anything half so 
precise to define the nature of your activity 
with all your committees and delegations. It 
is I who am the true propagandist.”" 

“We won’t fliscuss that point,” said Ossipon, 
with an air of rising above personal considera¬ 
tions. “ I am afraid I’ll have to spoil your 
holiday for yow, though. There’s a man blown 
up in Greenwich Park this morning." 

“ How do youjcnow ?” . 

“They have been yelling the news in the 
streets since two o’clock.I bought the paper, 
and just ran in here. Them I saw you sitting 
at this table. I’ve got it in my pocket now.” 

He pulled the newspaper out. It was a 
good sized rosy sheet, as if flushed by the 
warmth of its own convictions, which were 
optimistic. He scanhed the pages rapidly. 
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“ All! Here it is. Somb in Greenwioh Park, 
There isn’t much so far. Half-past eleven. 
Foggy morning. Effects of explosion felt as 
far as Romney Road and Park Place, Enorm-, 
ous hple in the ground*under a tree filled with 
sm«sl^d ft)ots and broken branches. All round 
fragments of a man’s body blown Jo pieces. 
That’s all. ^ The rest’s mere newspaper gup. No 
doubt a wicked attempt to blow up the Ob¬ 
servatory, they say. H’m. That’s hardly 
cjjldible.” 

He looked at the paper for a jvhile longer in 
silence, then passed it to the other, who after 
gazing abstractedly at the print laid it down 
without corfiment, ^ 

It was Ossipon who spoke first—still resentful. 

** The fragments of only one man, you note. 
Ergo: blew hwtself up. That*spoils your day 
off for you—don’t it? Were you expecting 
that sort of move?- I hacjn^ the slightest idea 
—not the ghost of a notion of anything of the 
sort beiftg .planned "to come, off here—in this 
country.. Under*the present circumstances it’s 
nothing short of criminal,” 

The little mart lifted his thin* black eyebrows 
with dispassionate scorn. • 

“ Criminal! What is that ? What is crime ? 
’What can be the meaning'of such an asseftion ? ” 
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“ Hqw am I to express myself? One'^ must 
use the current words,” said Ossipon impatiently, 
“The meaning of this assertion is that this busi¬ 
ness may affect our position* very adversely in 
this country. Isn’t that crime enough for you ? 
I am convinced you have been giVin^' away 
some of your stuff lately.” 

Ossipon stared hard. The other, without 
flinching, lowered and raised his head slowly. 

“ You have ! ” burst out the editor of the F. P. 
leaflets in an intense whisper. “ No! Apd 
are you really handing it over at large like this, 
for the asking, to the first fool that comes 
along ? ” 

“Just so! The condemned social order has 
not been built up on paper and ink, and I 
don’t fancy that a combination of paper and ink 
will ever put an end to it, whatever you may 
think. Yes, I would give the stuff with both 
hands to every m, 2 .r|., woman, or fool that likes 
to come along. I know what you are thinking 
about. But I am not taking my cue “from the 
Red Committee. I would see you all^ hounded 
out of here, or arrested—or beheaded for that 
matter—without turning a hair. What hap¬ 
pens io us as individuals is .ndc of the least 
consequence.” 

Hespoke careles^y, without heat, almost 
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without feeling, and Ossipon, secretly much 
affected, tried to copy this detachment. 

“ If the police here knew their business they 
would shoot you fCtll of holes with revolvers, or 
else try to sand-bag yoif from behind in broad 
dayKg|t.”‘ 

The little man seemed already to have con¬ 
sidered th%t point of view in his dispassionate 
self-confident manner. 

“ Yes,” he assented with the utmost readi¬ 
ness. “ But for that they would have to face 
their own institutions. Do you see? That 
requires uncommon grit. Grit of a special 
kind.” 

Ossipon blinked. \ 

“ I fancy that’s exactly what would happen 
to you if you w^re to set up your laboratory in 
the States. They don’t stand on- ceremony 
with their institutions there.” 

" ^ am not likely to go arftl see. Otherwise 
your remark is just,” admitted the other. 
" They have more tharacter# over there, and 
their character is* essentially anarcliistic. Fer¬ 
tile ground for us, the States—very good 
ground. . The gfeat Republic has the root of 
the destructive matter in her. The collective 
temperament is lawless. Excellent. They 
may shoot us down, but-" 
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“ You are too transcendental for me,” growled 
Ossipon, with moody concern. 

“ Logical,” protested the other. “ There are 
several kinds of logic. This is the enlightened 
kind. America is all fight. It is this country 
that is dangerous, with her idealistic tJon^ eption 
of legality. The social spirit of this people is 
wrapped up in scrupulous prejudices, and that 
is fatal to our work. You talk of England being 
our only refuge! So much the worse. Capua! 
What do we want with reTuges ? Here you 
talk, print, plot, and do nothing. I daresay it’s 
very convenient for such Karl Yundts.” 

He shrugged his shoulders sligfhtly, then 
added with the ‘same leisurely assurance: “To 
break up the superstition and worship of legality 
should be our aim. Nothing would please me 
more than to see Inspector Heat and his likes 
take to shooting us down in broad daylight 
with the approva'l of the* public. Hal^ our 
battle would be won then; the disintegration 
of the old morality would have set "In in its 
very temple.' That is what you ought to aim 
at. But you revolutionists will never under¬ 
stand that. You plan the "future, you lose 
yoursfelves in reveries of economical systems 
derived from what is; whereas what’s wanted 
is a dean sweep an3 a clear start for a new 
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conception of life. That sort of future will 
take care of itself if you will only make room 
for it. Therefore I would shovel my stuff in 
heaps at the confers of the streets if I had 
enough for that; and as J[ haven’t, I do my best ' 
by perfecting a really dependable detonator.” 

Oss^on, who had been mentally swimming 
in deep waters, seized upon the last \^ord as if 
it were a saving plank. 

"Yes. Your detonators. I shouldn’t wonder 
if it weren’t one of -your detonators that made a 
clean sweep of the man in the park.” 

A shade of vexation darkened the determined 
sallow face confronting Ossipon. 

“ My difficulty consists precisely in experi¬ 
menting practically with the'various kinds. 

They must be. tried after all. Besides-” 

Ossipon interrupted. , 

" Who could that fellow be ? I assure you that 

we in London had no knowledge-Couldn’t 

you ’describe the person you gave the stuff to ? ” 
The »ther turned^is spectacles upon Ossipon 
like a pair of seaschlights. * » * 

" Describe him,” he repeated slowly. “ I don’t 
think there can .be the slightest objection now. 

I will describes hip to you in one word—Yerloc.” 

Ossipon, whom curiosity had lifted a few inches 
off his seat, dropped back, as if hit in the face. 
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“V^floc! Impossiblfe.” 

The self-possessed little man nodded slightly 
once. 

“Yes, He’s the person. , You can’t say that 
in this case I was giv.'jig my stuff to the first 
fool that came along. He was a 'pro^^iflent 
member of the group as far as I understand.” 

“Yes/ said Ossipon. “ Prominent. No, not 
exactly. He was the centre for general intel¬ 
ligence, and usually received comrades coming 
over here. More useful than important. Man 
of no ideas. Years ago he used to speak at 
meetings—in France, I believe. Not very well, 
though. He was trusted by such men as Latorre, 
Moser and all that old lot. The only talent he 
showed really was his ability to elude the atten¬ 
tions of the police somehow. Here, for instance, 
he did not seenx, to be looked after very closely. 
He was regularly married, you know. I suppose 
it’s with her money that he started that shop. 
Seemed to make it pay, too.” 

Ossipon paused abruptly, muttered t© himself 
“ I wonder what that woman will do now ? ” and 
fell into thought. 

The other waited with ostentatious indiffer¬ 


ence, His parentage was pbscure, and he 
was generally known only by his nickname 
of Professor. His title to that designation 
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consistfed in his having been once assistant 
^demonstrator in chemistry at some technical 
institute. He quarrelled with the authorities 
upon a question of unfair treatment. After¬ 
wards he obtained a p#st in the laboratory 
of a«m^ufactory of dyes. There too he had 
been treated with revolting injustice. His 
struggles, his privations, his hard work to raise 
himself in the social scale, had filled him with 
,such an exalted conviction of his merits that 
it was extremely difficult for the world to treat 
him with justice—the standard of that notion 
depending so much upon the patience of the 
individual. * The Professor had genius, but 
lacked the great social virtue of resignation. 

“ Intellectually a nonentity,” Ossipon pro¬ 
nounced aloud, abandoning suddenly the inward 
contemplation of Mrs Verloc’s bereaved person 
and business. “ Quite an ordinarj^ personality. 
You are wrong in not keej^i^ more in touch 
with the comrades. Professor,” he added in a 
reproving tone. “ Dtd he say, anything to you 
—give yqu some* idea of his intentions ? I 
hadn’t seen him for a month. It seems im¬ 
possible that he should be gone.” 

“ He told mef it was going to be a demohstra- 
tion against a building,” said the Professor. I 
had to know that much to prepare the missile. I 
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pointed out to him that'll had hardly a sufficient 
quantity for a completely destructive result,^ 
but he pressed me very earnestly to do my best. 
As he wanted something that could l?e carried 
openly in the hand, I (proposed to make use of 
an,old one-gallon copal varnish can i happened 
to have by me. He was pleased at the idea. 
It gave me some trouble, because I had to cut out 
the bottom first and solder it on again afterwards. 
When prepared for use, the can enclosed a wide¬ 
mouthed, well-corked jar of thick glass packed 
around with some wet clay and containing six¬ 
teen ounces of X 2 green powder. The detonator 
was connected with the screw top of the can. 
It was ingenious—a combination 'of time and 
shock. I explained the system to him. It 
was a thin tube of tin enclosing a-” 

Ossipon’s attention had wandered. 

“What do you think has happened.^” he 
interrupted. 

“ Can’t tell. Screwed the top on tight, which 
would make the connectian, and then forgot the 
time. It was set for twenty*minutes. On the 
other hand, the time contact being made, a 
sharp shock would bring about the explosion 
at once. He either ran the. time too close, or 
simply let the thing fall. The contact was made 
all right—that’s clear to me at anyrate. The 
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system’s worked perfectly. And yet you would 
think that a common fool in a hurry would* be 
much more likely to forget to make the contact 
altogether* I was Worrying myself about that 
sort of failure mostly, Buf there are more kinds 
of fociis |fha#k one can guard against. You can’t 
expect a’detonator to be absolutely fool;proof.” 

He beckoned to a waiter. Ossipon sat rigid, 
with the abstracted gaze of mental travail. 
After the man had gone away with the money 
he roused himself, with an air of profound dis¬ 
satisfaction, 

“ It’s extremely unpleasant for me,” he 
mused, “ Rarl has been in bed with bronchitis 
for a week, * There’s an even ciiance that he 
will never get up again. Michaelis’s luxuriat¬ 
ing in the country somewhere. A fashionable 
publisher has offered him five hflndred pounds 
for a book. It will be a ghastly'failure. He 
has Iqst the habit of consf«;t»tive thinking in 
prison, you know,” 

The Professor on Ws feet, now buttO!\ing his 
coat, looked about him with perfect mdifterence. 

“What are you going to do.^” asked Ossipon 
wearily. .He dreAded the blame of the Central 
Red Committee, a body which had no* per¬ 
manent place of abode, and of whose member¬ 
ship he was not exactly informed. If this 
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affair'“eventuated in the stoppage of the modest 
subliidy allotted, to the publication of the F. Po 
pamphlets, then indeed he would have to 
regret Verloc’s inexplicablei’olly. 

“ Solidarity with ’"the extremest form of 
action is one thing, and silly recklessness is 
another ” he said, with a sort of moody brutal¬ 
ity. “ I don’t know what came to Verloc. 
There’s some mystery there. However, he’s 
gone. You may take it as you like, but under the. 
circumstances the only policy for the militant re¬ 
volutionary group is to disclaim all connection 
with this damned freak of yours. How to make the 
disclalmerconvincingenough is what bothers me.” 

The little r.an on his feet, buttbned up and 
ready to go, was no taller than the seated 
Ossipon. He levelled his spectacles at the 
latter’s face point-blank. 

“ You might ask the police for a testimonial 
of good conduct. ' They know where evefy one 
of you slept last night. Perhaps if you asked 
them they would consent” to publish *some sort 
of official statement.” 

“ No doubt they are aware well enough 
that we had nothing to do with this,”, mumbled 
Ossipon bitterly. “ What' they will say is 
another thing.” He remained thoughtful, disre¬ 
garding the short, owlish, shabby figure standing 
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by his’side. “I must lay hands on Mi(^aelis 
once, and get him to speak from his heart at 
one of our gatherings. The public has a sort 
of sentin^ental regard for that fellow. His 
name is known. And I a*n in touch with a few 
reporie^. C 4 i the big dailies. What he woyld 
say would be utter bosh, but he has a turn of 
talk that makes it go down all the same.” 

“Like treacle,” interjected the Professor, 
rather low, keeping an impassive expression. 

The perplexed Ossipon went on communing 
with himself half audibly, after the manner of a 
man reflecting in perfect solitude. 

“Confounded ass! To leave such an im¬ 
becile businsss on my hands. ^ And I don’t 
even know if-” 

He sat with compressed lips. The idea of 
going for news straight to the shop lacked charm. 
His notion was that Verloc’s shop might have 
been turned already injto a poHce trap. They will 
be bound to make some arrests, he thovight, 
with something resembling \jirtuous indigna¬ 
tion, for the evei> tenor of his rovolu1:ionary 
life was menaced by no fault of his. And' 
yet unless he went there he ran the risk 
of remaining ir» ignorance of what perhaps it 
would be very material for him to know. Then 
he reflected that, if the nfan in the park had 
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been^. so very much ‘ blown to pieces as the 
evening papers said, he could not have beep 
identified. And if so, the police could have no 
special reason for watching Verloc’s shop more 
closely than any o'.her place known to be 
frpquented by marked anarchists'i—qOs..more 
reason, in fact, than for watching the doors of 
the Silenus. There would be a lot of watching 
all round, no matter where he went. Still- 

“ I wonder what I had better do now ? ” |i§ 
muttered, taking counsel with himself. 

A rasping voice at his elbow said, with sedate 
scorn; 

“ Fasten yourself upon the woman for all 
she’s worth.” ^ 

After uttering these words the Professor 
walked away from the table. Ossipon, whom 
that piece of insight had taken unawares, gave 
one ineffectual start, and remained still, with a 
helpless gaze, as though iiailed fast to the seat 
of his chair. The lonely piano, without as much 
as a music stool to help it, struck a few chords 
courageously, and beginning a sejection of 
national airs, played him out at last to the 
;une of “ Blue Bells of Scotland.” The pain- 
ully detached notes grew faint‘behind his back 
vhile he went slowly upstairs, across the hall, 
ind into the street. ‘ 
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In ffont of the great doorway a dismal row 
f)( news'I)aper sellers standing clear of the pave¬ 
ment dealt out their wares from the gutter. It 
was a ravtf, gloomy day of the early spring ; and 
the grimy sky, the mud (ff the streets, the rags 
of the i^irt^ men, harmonised excellently with 
the eruption of the damp, rubbishy sheets of 
paper soiled with printers’ ink. The posters, 
maculated with filth, garnished like tapestry 
^the sweep of the curbstone. The trade in 
afternoon papers was brisk, yet, in comparison 
with the swift, constant march of foot traffic, the 
effect was of indifference, of a disregarded dis¬ 
tribution. ‘Ossipon looked hurriedly both ways 
before stepping out into the crosr?-currents, but 
the Professor was already out of sight. 
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^"X^HE Professor had turned intoaptr^pt.tothe 
“*■ left, and walked along, with his head carried 
rigidly erect, in a crowd whose every individual 
almost overtopped his stunted stature. It was 
vain to pretend to himself that he was not 
disappointed. But that was mere feeling; the 
stoicism of his thought could not be disturbed 
by this or any other failure. Next time, or 
the time after next, a telling stroke would be 
delivered—something really startling—a blow 
fit to open the first crack in the imposing front 
of the great edifice of legal conceptions sheltering 
the atrocious injustice of society. Of humble 
origin, and with an appearance really so mean 
as to stand in ..the way of his considerable 
natural abilities, his imagination had bee’h fired 
early by the taleg of men ’•ising from <the depths 
of poverty‘to positions of authority and afflu¬ 
ence. the extreme, almost ascetic purity of his 
thought, combined with an astounding ignorance 
of worldly conditions, had set before him a goal 
of power and prestige to be attained without the 
medium of arts, graces, tact, wealth—by sheer 
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weight* of merit alone. On that view Ije con- 
isidered himself entitled to undisputed success. 
His father, a delicate dark enthusiast with a slop¬ 
ing forehead, had been an itinerant and rousing 
preacher of some obscure45ut rigid Christian sect 
—a ma<i stpremely confident in the privilege^ of 
his righteousness. In the son, individualist by 
temperament, once the science of colleges had 
replaced thoroughly the faith of conventicles, this 
moralattitude translated itself into a frenzied puri- 
tanism of ambition. He nursed it as something 
secularly holy. To see it thwarted opened his 
eyes to the true nature of the world, whose 
morality whs artificial, corrupt, and blasphemous. 
The way c^f even the most justifiable revolu¬ 
tions is prepared by personal impulses disguised 
into creeds. The Professor’s indignation found 
in itself a final cause that absolvied him from the 
sin of turning to destruction as the agent of his 
ambition. To destroy pul^lic faith in legality 
was the imperfect formula of his pedantic fana¬ 
ticism ; But the subconscious conviction that the 
framework of an established sociahorder cannot 
be effectually shattered except by some form 
of collective or individual violence was precise 
and correct, * He was a moral agent—that 
.was settled in his mind. By exercising his 
agency with ruthless deflance he procured for 
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himself the appearances of power and personal 
prestige. That was undeniable to his vengeful 
bitterness. It pacified its unrest; and in their 
own way the most ardent of revolutionaries are 
perhaps doing no mort but seeking for peace in 
common with the rest of mankind-^*-tlK' peace 
of soothed vanity, of satisfied appetites, or 
perhaps of appeased conscience. 

Lost in the crowd, miserable and undersized, 
he meditated confidently on his power, keeping, 
his hand in the left pocket of his trousers, 
grasping lightly the india-rubber ball, the 
supreme guarantee of his sinister freedom ; but 
after a while he became disagreeably affected 
by the sight <^f the roadway thtbnged with 
vehicles and of the pavement crowded with men 
and women. He was in a long, straight street, 
peopled by a -mere fraction of an immense 
multitude; but all round him, on and on, even 
to the limits of th^'-horizon hidden by the enor¬ 
mous piles of bricks, he felt the mass of man¬ 
kind mighty in its numbers. They 'fewarmed 
numerous like locusts, industrious like ants, 
thoughtless like a natural force, pushing on 
blind and orderly and absorbed, impervious to 
sentiment, to logic, to terror too *]>erhaps. 

That was the form of doubt he feared most- 
Impervious to fear f Often while walking 
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abroad, when he happened also to come out 
of himself, he had such moments of dreadful 
and sane mistrust of mankind. What if nothing 
could move them > Such moments come to all 
men whose ambition ainft at a direct grasp upon 
humarity-*-to artists, politicians, thinkers,* re¬ 
formers, or saints. A despicable emotional state 
this, againsj: which solitude fortifies a superior 
character; and with severe exultation the Pro¬ 
fessor thought of the refuge of his room, with its 
padlocked cupboard, lost in a wilderness of poor 
houses, the hermitage of the perfect anarchist. 
In order to reach sooner the point where he 
could take his omnibus, he turned brusquely 
out of the* populous street int*) a narrow and 
dusky alley paved with flagstones. On one side 
the low brick* houses had in their dusty 
windows the sightless, moribund look of incur¬ 
able decay—empty shells awaitfng demolition, 
Fropi the other aide lifq^^ad not departed 
wholly as yet. Facing the only gas-lamp 
yawned*the cavern* of a second-hand furniture 
dealer, where, d%ep in the glooifi qf a sort of 
narrow avenue winding through a bizarre forest 
of wardrobes, with an undergrowth tangle of 
table legs, a All pier-glass glimmered likb a pool 
of water in a wood. An unhappy, homeless 
couch, accompanied by *two unrelated chairs, 
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stood,in the open. The only human' being 
making use of the alley besides the Professor,, 
coming stalwart and erect from the opposite 
direction, checked his swinging pace suddenly. 

“ Hallo! ” he said, a.nd stood a little on one 
sid^ watchfully. t- < »< 

The Professor had already stopped, with a 
ready half turn which brought his shoulders 
very near the other wall. His right hand fell 
lightly on the back of the outcast couch, the 
left remained purposefully plunged deep in 
the trousers pocket, and the roundness of the 
heavy rimmed spectacles imparted an owlish 
character to his moody, unperturbed face. 

It was like a,meeting in a side corridor of a 
mansion full of life. The stalwart man was 
buttoned up in a dark overcoat, and carried an 
umbrella. His hat, tilted back, uncovered a 
good deal of forehead, which appeared very 
white in the dusk. , In the .dark patches of the 
orbits the eyeballs glimmered piercingly. Long, 
drooping moustaches, the colour of ri^e corn, 
framed with their points the square block of his 
shaved chin. 

“ I am not looking for you,”che said curtly. 

The- Professor did not stir asi inch. The 
blended noises of the enormous town sank 
down ta an inarticulkte low murmur. Chief 
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Inspector Heat of tKe ’Special Crimes depart¬ 
ment changed his tone, 

“ Not in a hurry to get hdme.^” he asked, 
with moj:king sirtiplicity. 

The unwholesome-lociking little moral agent 
of dastruc^ion exulted silently in the possession 
of personal prestige, keeping in check this man 
armed with the defensive mandate of menaced, 
society. More fortunate than Caligula, who 
wished that the Roman Senate had only one 
head for the better satisfaction of his cruel lust, 
he beheld in that one man all the forces he had 
set at defiance: the force of law, property, 
oppression, and injustice. He beheld all his 
enemies, a»d fearlessly confronted them all in a 
supreme satisfaction of his vanity. They stood 
perplexed before him as if before a dreadful 
portent. He gloated inwardly,over the chance 
of this meeting affirming his superiority over 
all the multitude of mankind 

It* was in reality a chance meeting. Chief 
Inspector Heat had had a disagreeably busy 
day since his department received * the first 
telegram from Greenwich a little beTore eleven 
in the ^morning. First of all, the fact of the 
outrage being* attempted less than a week after 
he had assured a high official that no outbreak 
of anarchist activity was be be apprehended 
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was sufficiently annoying.* If he ever thought 
himself safe in making a statement, it was then.. 
He had made that statement with infinite satis^ 
faction to himself, because it ,was clear, that the 
high official desired g«eatly to hear that very 
thing. He had affirmed that nothing of the 
sort could even be thought of without the 
.departmelit being aware of it within twenty- 
four hours; and he had spoken Ihus in his 
consciousness of being the great expert of his 
department. He had gone even so far as 
to utter words which true wisdom would have 
kept back. But Chief Inspector Heat was not 
very wise—at least not truly so. True wisdom, 
which is not certain of anything im this world 
of contradictions, would have prevented him 
from attaining his present position. It would 
have alarmed hi? superiors, and done away with 
his chances of promotion. His promotion had 
been very rapid. 

“ There isn’t one of them, sir, that we .couldn’t 
lay our hands on at any tin?.e of night and day. 
We knov/ whrt each of them is doing hour by 
hour,” he had declared. And the high official 
had deigned to smile. This was so obviously 
the right thing to say for ap officer of Chief 
Inspector Heat’s reputation that it was perfectly 
delightful. The high^ official believed the de- 
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claraticm, which chimed In with his idea of the 
^tness of things. His wisdom was of an official 
kind, or else he might have feflected upon a 
matter not of theory but of experience that in 
the close-woven stuff of selations between con¬ 
spirator an^d police there occur unexpected solu¬ 
tions of continuity, sudden holes in space and 
time. ’A given anarchist may be watc^ied inch 
by inch and minute by minute, but a moment 
^always comes when somehow all sight and touch 
of him are lost for a few hours, during which 
something (generally an explosion) more or less 
deplorable does happen. But the high official, 
carried away by his sense of the fitness of things, 
had smiled,* and now the recc^llection of that 
smile was very annoying to Chief Inspector 
Heat, principal.expert in anarchist procedure. 

This was not the only circumstance whose 
recollection depressed the usual serenity of the 
eminent specialist. ^There was another dating 
back’only to that very morhmg. The thought 
that when called jargently to his Assistant 
Commissioner’s private room he Jhad been un¬ 
able to conceal his astonishment waS distinctly 
vexing. His injtinct of a successful man had 
taught him Icmg.ago that, as a general,rule, a 
.reputation is built on manner as much as on 
achievement. And he felt that his. manner 
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when confronted with the telegram had not been 
impressive. He had opened his eyes widely*, 
and had exclaimed “Impossible!” exposing him¬ 
self thereby to the unans\yerable re;tort of a 
finger-tip laid forciblyi on the telegraip which 
the^ Assistant Commissioner, after pleading it 
a\oud, bad ft\mg on the desk. T o be crushed, as 
it were,'under the tip of a forefinger was an 
unpleasant experience. Very darfi'aging, too! 
Furthermore, Chief Inspecter Heat was con-, 
scious of not having mended matters by allow¬ 
ing himself to express a conviction. 

“ One thing I can tell you at once; none 
of our lot had anything to do with this." 

He was stropg in his integrity* of a good 
detective, but he saw now that an impenetrably 
attentive reserve towards this, incident would 
have served his Reputation better. On the other 
hand, he admitted to himself that it was difficult 
to preserve one’s reputation if rank outsiders 
were going to take a hand in the business. 
Outsiders are the bane of the police as •of other 
professions. .The tone of the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner’s' remarks had been sour enough to 
set one’s teeth on edge. , 

And, since breakfast Chief. Inspector Heat 
had not managed to get anything to eat. 

Starting immediately to begin his investiga- 
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tion on* the spot, he had swallowed a good deal 
pf raw, unwholesome fog in the park. Then he 
had walked over to the hospital; and when the 
investigation in Greenwich was concluded at 
last he had lost his inclination for food Not 
accust€)me(^ as the doctors are, to examine 
closely the mangled remains of human, beings, 
he had beenjshocked by the sight disclosed to 
his view when a waterproof sheet had been lifted 
pff a table in a certain apartment of the hospital. 

Another waterproof sheet was spread over 
that table in the manner of a table-cloth, with the 
'corners turned up over a sort of movmd—aheap 
^ of rags, scorched and bloodstained, half conceal¬ 
ing what mi^ht have been an acciiniuJation of 
raw material for a cannibal feast. It required 
considerable firnthess of mind not to recoil 
before that sight. Chief Inspector Heat, an 
efficient officer of his department, stood his 
ground^ but for a whole rrwhute he did not 
advance. A local constable in uniform cast a 
sidelong glance, and Scftd, with stolid simplicity: 

“ He’s all there. * Every bit of him. • It was 
a job.” 

He had. been the first man on the spot §fter 
the explosion. He* mentioned the fact again. 
He had seen something like a heavy flash of 
lightning in the fog. At that time he was stand- 
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ing it the door of the King William* Street. 
Lodge talking .to the keeper. The concussioij 
made him tingle all over. He ran between the 
trees towards the Observatory. “As fast as 
my legs would carry Vne,” he repeated twice. 

•Chief Inspector Heat, bending ffrwand over 
the tab.le in a gingerly and horrified manner, 
let him run on. The hospital porter and an¬ 
other man turned down the corners of the cloth, 
and stepped aside. The Chief Inspector’s eyeg 
searched the gruesome detail of that heap of 
mixed things, which seemed to have been col¬ 
lected in shambles and rag shops. ’ 

“ You used a shovel,” he remarked, observing 
a sprinkling ‘bf small gravel, titty brown bits 
of bark, and particles of splintered .wood as fine 
as needles. 

“Had to iVt one place,” said the stolid con¬ 
stable. “ I sent a keeper to fetch a spade. 
When he heard* me scraping the ground with 
it he leaned his forehead against a tree, and 
was as., sick as a dog.” • * 

The Chfef Inspector, stoo'ping guardedly over 
the table, fought down the unpleasant sensation 
in his throat. The shattering violence of de¬ 
struction which had made of that body a heap 
of nameless fragments affected his feelings with 
a sense of ruthless cruelty, though his reason 
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told him the effect must have been as svdft as 
a flash of lightning. The man, whoever he was, 
had died instantaneously; and yet it seemed 
impossible»to believe that a human body could 
have reached that state of disintegration with¬ 
out parsing through the pangs of inconceivable 
agony. No physiologist, and still legs of a 
metaphysician. Chief Inspector Heat rose by 
the force of sympathy, which is a form of fear, 
above the vulgar conception of time. Instan¬ 
taneous ! He remembered all he had ever read 
in popular publications of long and terrifying 
^reams dreamed in the instant of waking; of 
the whole past life lived with frightful intensity 
by a drowning man as his doomed head bobs 
up, streaming, for the last time. The inex¬ 
plicable mysteries* of conscious existence beset 
Chief Inspector Heat till he evolved a horrible 
notion that ages of atrocious pain and mental 
torture .could be contained belj^en two succes¬ 
sive winks of an eye. And meantime the Chief 
Inspector went on peeting at the table with a 
calm face and the slightly‘anxious attention of 
an indigent customer bending over what may be 
called the by-produds of a butcher’s shop wi^h a 
.view to an inexpensive Sunday dinner. All the 
time his trained faculties of aji excellent investi¬ 
gator, who scorns no chance of information, 
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followed the self-satisfied, disjointed loquacity 
of the constable. 

“ A fair-haired fellow,” the last observed in a 
placid tone, and paused, “"The old v.?oman who 
spoke to the sergeant noticed a fair-haired 
fellow coming out of Maze Hill Siatioif.” He 
pausedc “ And he was a fair-haired fellow. 
She noticed two men coming out of the station 
after the uptrain had gone on,” he continued 
slowly. “She couldn’t tell if they were together. 
She took no particular notice of the big one, 
but the other was a fair, slight chap, carrying 
a tin varnish can in one hand.” The constable 
ceased, 

“ Know the woman .■* ” muttered the Chief 
Inspector, with his eyes fixed on the table, and 
a vague notion in his mind 6f an inquest to be 
held presently upon a person likely to remain 
for ever unknown. 

“ Yes. She’.s housekeeper to a retirqjd publi¬ 
can, and attends the chapel in Park Place some¬ 
times.” the constable Uttered wefghtily, and 
paused, with another oblique glance-at the table. 
Then suddenly: “ Well, here he is—all of him I 
coujd see. Fair. Slight — slight enough. 
Look at that foot there. *1 picked up the legsv 
first, one after another. He was that scattered 
you didn't know where to begin. 
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The constable paused ; the least flicker of an 
ifinocent self-laudatory smile invested his round 
face with an infantile expression. 

“StumMed,” he hnnouijced positively. “I 
stumbled once myself, and pitched on my head 
too, wlfile riinning up. Them roots do stick out 
all about the place. Stumbled against the soot of a 
tree and fell, ajjd that thing he was carrying must 
have gone off right under his chest, I expect.” 

• The echo of the words “Person unknown” 
repeating itself in his inner consciousness 
bothered the Chief Inspector considerably. He 
^ould have liked to trace this affair back to its 
mysterious origin for his own information. He 
was professionally curious. Before the public 
he would have liked to vindicate the efficiency 
of his department' by establishing the identity 
of that man. He was a loyal servant. That, 
however, appeared impossible. The first term 
of the.problem was 'unread&ble — lacked all 
suggestion but that of atrocious cruelty. 

Overcoming his physical repugnance, Chief In¬ 
spector HeaK; stretched out his hand without con¬ 
viction for the salving of his conscience, and took 
up the Ipast soiled of the rags. It was a nai;row 
.strip of velvet with ^ larger triangular piece of 
dark blue cloth hanging frgm it. He held it 
up to his eyes; ^nd_,the police constable spoke. 
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folloWed the self-satisfied, disjointed loquacity 
of the constable. ^ 

“ A fair-haired fellow,” the last observed in a 
placid tone, and paused. “'The old woman who 
spoke to the sergeant noticed a fair-haired 
fellow coming out of Maze Hill Statiorf.” He 
pausedc “ And he was a fair-haired fellow. 
She noticed two men coming out of the station 
after the uptrain had gone on,” he continued 
slowly. “She couldn’t tell if they were together. 
She took no particular notice of the big one, 
but the other was a fair, slight -chap, carrying 
a tin varnish can in one hand.” The constabld^ 
ceased. 

“ Know the woman ? ” muttered the Chief 
Inspector, with his eyes fixed on the table, and 
a vague notion in his mind of an inquest to be 
held presently upon a person likely to remain 
for ever unknown. 

“ Yes. She’.s housekeeper to a retired publi¬ 
can, and attends the chapel in Park Place some¬ 
times.” the constable littered wefghtily, and 
paused, with another oblique glance»at the table. 
Then suddenly: “ Well, here he is—all of him I 
could see. Fair. Slight — slight enough. 
Look at that foot there. *1 jiicked up the lega 
first, one after anqther. He was that scattered 
you didn’t know where to begin.” 
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The constable paused ; the least flicker of an 

itinocent self-laudatory smile invested his round 
face with an infantile expression. 

“ StumMed,” he hnnouijced positively. “ I 
stumbled once myself, and pitched on my head 
too, wlfde rilnning up. Them roots do stick out 
all about the place. Stumbled against the soot of a 
tree and fell, ajid that thing he was carrying must 
have gone off right under his chest, I expect.” 

• The echo of the words “Person unknown” 
repeating itself in his inner consciousness 
bothered the Chief Inspector considerably. He 
^ould have liked to trace this affair back to its 
mysterious origin for his own information. He 
was professionally curious. Before the public 
he would have liked to vindicate the efficiency 
of his department' by establishing the identity 
of that man. He was a loyal servant. That, 
however, appeared impossible. The first term 
of the,problem was 'unreadnble — lacked all 
suggestion but that of atrocious cruelty. 

Overcoming his phys'ical repugnance. Chief In¬ 
spector Heaft stretched out his hand without con¬ 
viction for the salving of his conscience, and took 
up the l.east soiled of the rags. It was a narrow 
£trip of velvet with h larger triangular piece of 
dark blue cloth hanging frgm it. He held it 
up to his eyes; the police constable spoke. 
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“Velvet collar. Funny the old woman 
should have noticed the velvet collar. Dark 
blue overcoat with a velvet collar, she has 
told us. He was the chap she sdw, and no 
mistake. And here he is all complete, velvet 
collar and all. I don’t think I mi.*sed a single 
piece as big as a postage stamp.” 

At this point the trained faculties of the Chief 
Inspector ceased to hear the voice of the con¬ 
stable. He moved to one of the windows f©r 
better light. His face, averted from the room, 
expressed a startled intense interest while he 
examined closely the triangular piece of broad* 
cloth. By a sudden jerk he detached it, and' 
only after stuffing it into his pocket turned 
round to the room, and flung the velvet collar 
back on the table. 

“ Cover up,” he directed the attendants curtly, 
without another look, and, saluted by the con¬ 
stable, carried oTf his spbil hastily. 

A convenient train whirled him up to town, 
alone and pondering deeply, in a third-class 
compartment. That singed piece •of cloth was 
incredibly valuable, and he could not defend 
himself from astonishment' at the casual man¬ 
ner it had come into his‘ possession. It wac 
as if Fate had thr^ast that clue into his hands. 
And after the manner of tl\e average man. 
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whose ambition is to command events, he be- 

to mistrust such a gratuitous and accidental 
success—just because it seemed forced upon him. 
The practical value oT success depends not a little 
on the way you look at it. But Fate looks at 
nothing. Il has no discretion. He no longer 
considered it eminently desirable all r(nmd to 
establish pubhfly the identity of the man who had 
blown himself up that morning with such horrible 
completeness. But he was not certain of the 
view his department would take. A department 
is to those it employs a complex personality 
^ith ideas and even fads of its own. It depends 
on the loyal devotion of its ser\pnts, and the 
devoted loyalty of trusted servants is associated 
with a certain amount of affectionate contempt, 
which keeps it sweet, as it were.^ By a bene¬ 
volent provision of Nature no map is a hero 
to his valet, or else the heroes would have 
to brush their own cl6thes. •likewise no de¬ 
partment agpears perfectly wise to the intimacy 
of its workers. A department does,not*know 
so much aff some of its servants. Being a 
dispassionate organism, it can never be per¬ 
fectly iofoimed. It* would not be good fof its 
efficiency to know too much. Chief Inspector 
Heat got out of the train in a state of thopght- 
fulness entirely .untainted with disloyalty, but. 
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not quite free of that jealous mistrust which so 
often springs on the ground of perfect devotioii, 
whether to women or to institutions. 

It was in this mcjital disposition,' physically 
very empty, but still nauseated by what he had 
seen, that he had come upon th.,j Prdfessor. 
Under' these conditions which make for irasci¬ 
bility in a sound, normal man,,this meeting 
was specially unwelcome to Chief Inspector 
Heat. He had not been thinking of the 
Professor; he had not been thinking of any 
individual anarchist at all. The complexion of 
that case had somehow forced upon him th4^ 
general idea pf the absurdity of things human,' 
which in the abstract is sufficiently annoying to 
an unphilosophical temperament,* and in con¬ 
crete instances becomes exasperating beyond 
endurance.^ At the beginning of his career 
Chief Inspector Heat had been concerned with 
the more energetic forrrrs of thieving. ,He had 
gained his spurs in that sphere, and naturally 
enough had kept for it, after his promotion to 
anothei department, a feeling not very far 
removed from affection. Thieving was not a 
sheer absurdity. It was a form of-hqman in¬ 
dustry, perverse indeed, but''still an industry 
exercised in an industrious world; it was work 
undertaken for the same reasqn as the work in 
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potteries, in coal mines, in fields, in tool-grind- 
iftg shops. It was labour, whose practical 
difference from the other forms of labour con¬ 
sisted in the nature 6f its r^sk, which did not lie 
in ankylosis, or lead poisoning, or fire-damp, or 
gritty dust, J^ut in what may be briefly defined 
in its own special phraseology as “Sevan years 
hard.” Chief Jnspector Heat was, of course, not 
insensible to the gravity of moral differences. 
But neither were the thieves he had been look¬ 
ing after. They submitted to the severe 
sanctions of a morality familiar to Chief 
(Inspector Heat with a certain resignation. 
They were his fellow-citizens gope wrong be¬ 
cause of imperfect education, Chief Inspector 
Heat believed ; but allowing for that difference, 
he could understand the mind of a burglar, 
because, as a matter of fact, the mjnd and the 
instincts of a burglar are of the same kind as 
the mind and the instincts of*& police officer. 
Both recognise the same conventions, and have 
a working knowledge of each other^s methods 
and of the toutine of their respective* trades. 
They understand each other, which is advan¬ 
tageous. to both, and establishes a sort of 
amenity in their relations. Products of the 
same machine, one classed *as useful an<^ the 
other as noxious, they take the machine for 
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granted in different ways, but with a serious¬ 
ness essentially the same. The mind of Chief 
Inspector Heat was inaccessible to ideas of 
revolt. But his thipves were not rebels. His 
bodily vigour, his cool inflexible manner, his 
courage and his fairness, had secured for him 
much respect and some adulation in the sphere 
of his early successes. He had felt himself 
revered and admired. And Chief Inspector 
Heat, arrested within six paces of the anarchist 
nick-named the Professor, gave a thought of 
regret to the world of thieves—sane, without 
morbid ideals, working by routine, respectful o\ 
constituted authorities, free from all taint of 
hate and despair. 

After paying this tribute to what is normal 
in the constitution of society (for the idea of 
thieving apoeared to his instinct as normal as 
the idea of property). Chief Inspector Heat felt 
very angry wifh" himseif for having stopped, 
for having spoken, for having takqn that way 
at all on the ground ot it being a short cut 
from the station to the headquartefs. And he 
spoke again in his big authoritative voice, 
which, being moderated, lhad a threatening 
character. 

“You are not ■wanted, I tell you,” he re- 
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The anarchist did not stir. An iiTward 
liugh of derision uncovered not only his teeth 
but his gums as well, shook him all over, with¬ 
out the slightest soilnd. (^hief Inspector Heat 
was led to add, against his better judgment: 

“ Nol: ye'^ When I want you I will know 
where to find you.” . 

Those were perfectly proper words, within 
the tradition and suitable to his character 
a police officer addressing one of his 
special flock. But the reception they got de¬ 
parted from tradition and propriety. It was 
Outrageous. The stunted, weakly figure before 
him spoke at Jast. , 

“ I’ve no doubt the papers would give you 
an obituary notice then. You know best what 

that would be worth to you. I should think 
• • • ^ • 
you can imagine easily the sort pf stuff that 

would be printed. But you may be exposed to 
the unpleasantness of* being**buried together 
with me, tljough I suppose your friends would 
make an effort to, sort us out as much as 
possible.” ' * 

With all his healthy contempt for the spirit 
dictating'such speeches, the atrocious allusive- 
■ness of the words liad its effect on Chief In¬ 
spector Heat. He had too much insight, and 
too much exact* information as well, to dismiss 
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therri as rot. The dusk of this narrow lane 
took on a sinister tint from the dark, frail little 
figure, its back to the wall, and speaking with 
a weak, self-confider^t voice. To the vigorous, 
tenacious vitality of the Chief Inspector, the 
physical wretchedness of that beingffso obviously 
not fit ,4;o live, was ominous ; for it seemed to 
him that if he had the misfortune to be such a 

f 

miserable object he would not have cared how 
soon he died. Life had such a strong hold 
upon him that a fresh wave of nausea broke 
out in slight perspiration upon his brow. The 
murmur of town life, the subdued rumble o\ 
wheels in the^two invisible streets to the right 
and left, came through the curve of the sordid 
lane to his ears with a precious familiarity and 
an appealing sweetness. He was human. But 
Chief Inspector Heat was also a man, and he 
could not let such words pass. 

“ All this is gb'od to frighten children with,” 
he said. “ I’ll have you yet.” 

It was very well said, without scorn, with an 
almost austere quietness. 

“ Doubtless,” was the answer ; “ but there’s 
no time like the present, telmve mb. ..For a 
man of real convictions this is a fine oppor¬ 
tunity of self-sacrifice. You may not find 
another so favourable, so humane. There isn’t 
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even a cat near us, and these condemned old 
hfcuses would make a good heap of bricks 
where you stand. You’ll never get me at so 
little cost to life anti property, which you are 
paid to protect.” 

“You doi|’t know who you’re speaking to,” 
said Chief Inspector Heat firmly. “ I& I were 
to lay my hagds on you now I would be no 
better than yourself.” 

• “ Ah ! The game! ” 

“ You may be sure our side will win in the 
end. It may yet be necessary to make people 
Relieve that some of you ought to be shot at 
sight like ma^l dogs. Then thaj- will be the 
game. • But I’ll be damned if I know what 
your§ is. I don’t believe you know yourselves. 
You’ll never get anything by it.” , 

“ Meantime it’s you who get something from 
it—so far. And you get it easily, too. I won’t 
speak of your salary, ‘but ha’v^n’t you made 
your name pimply by^not understanding what 
we are after ? ” . , • 

“ What are you after, then ? ” asked Chief 
Inspector Heat, with scornful haste, like a man 
in a J^trrry who^ perceives he is wasting* his 
tTme. 

The perfect anarchist angered by a ^mile 
which did not paR't Iws thin colourless lips ; and^ 
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the celebrated Chief Inspector felt a sense of 
superiority whi>sh induced him to raise a ward¬ 
ing finger. 

“ Give it up—wfjatever it is,” he said in 
an admonishing tone, but not so kindly as if 
he were condescending to give good advice to 
a cracksman of repute. “ Give it up. You’ll 
find we are too many for you.” , 

The fixed smile on the Professor’s lips 
wavered, as if the mocking spirit within had 
lost its assurance. Chief Inspector Heat went on : 

“Don’t you believe me—eh Well, you’ve 
only got to look about you. We are. An^ 
anyway, you’re not doing it well. You’re always 
making a mess of it. Why, if the thieves 
didn’t know their work better" they Would 
starve.” 

The hint of an invincible multitude behind 
that man’s back roused a sombre indignation 
in the breast of Ihe Professor. He smiled no 
longer his enigmatic and mocking smile. The 
resisting power of numbers, the unattackable 
stolidity of a great multitude, was the haunting 
fear of his sinister loneliness. His lips trembled 
for dome time before he managed to say in a 
strangled voice; 

“ I am doing (ny work better than you're 
jdoing yours,” ■ " 
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^ * * 

" That’ll do now,” interrupted Chief Inspector 
Meat hurriedly; and the Profes^r laughed right 
out this time. While still laughing he moved 
on ; but be did not*laugh long. It was a sad¬ 
faced, miserable little man who emerged from 
the nafrowpassage into the bustle of the broad 
thoroughfare. He walked with the nerveless 
gait of a tramp going on, still going on, in¬ 
different to rain or sun in a sinister detachment 
from the aspects of sky and earth. Chief 
Inspector Heat, on the other hand, after watch¬ 
ing him for a while, stepped out with the pur¬ 
poseful briskness of a man disregarding indeed 
the inclemencies of the weather, but conscious 
of having an authorised mission on this earth 
and the moral support of his kind. All the 
inhabitants of the immense town, the population 
of the whole country, and even the teeming 
millions struggling upon the planet, were with 
him—.down to the very thiev<*« and mendicants. 
Yes, the ^thieves themselves were sure to be 
with him in his present work. The conscious¬ 
ness of universal support in his general activity 
heartened him to grapple with the particular 
probjjWTi. ’ , 

"■ 1 he probleih ifnmediately before the Chief 
Inspector was that of managing the Assistant 
Commissioneii of itis department, his immediate 
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superior. This is the perennial problem of 
trusty and loyq.1 servants; anarchism gave K; 
its particular complexion, but nothing more. 
Truth to say, Chief Inspector Heast thought 
but little of anarchism. He did not attach 
undue importance to it, and could ^ever bring 
himself to consider it seriously. Ii had more 
the character of disorderly conduct; dis¬ 
orderly without the human excuse of drunken¬ 
ness, which at anyrate implies good feeling/ 
and an amiable leaning towards festivity. As 
criminals, anarchists were distinctly no class— 
no class at all. And recalling the Professor, 
Chief Inspector Heat, without checking his 
swinging pace, muttered through His teeth: 

“ Lunatic.” 

Catching thieves was another matter alto¬ 
gether. It had that quality of seriousness 
belonging to' every form of open sport where 
the best man wkts under perfectly compre¬ 
hensible rules. There were no rules for dealing 
with anarchists. And th'at was distasteful to 

n , 

the Chief Inspector. It was all foolishness, 
but that foolishness excited the public mind, 
affected persons in high pHces, and "torched 
upon international relations.* A hard, merci¬ 
less contempt settle<i rigidly on the Chief In¬ 
spectors face as he walked on, ,His mind ran 
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over air the anarchists of his flock. Not one 
of them had half the spunk pf this or that 
burglar he had known. Not half—not one-tenth. 

At headquarters, the Chief Inspector was 
admitted at once to the Assistant Commissioner’s 
private* room. He found him, pen in ha»d, 
bent over ^ great table bestrewn with papers, 
as if worshipping an enormous double inkstand 
of bronze arftl crystal. Speaking tubes re¬ 
sembling snakes were tied by the heads to the 
back of the Assistant Commissioner’s wooden 
arm-chair, and their gaping mouths seemed 
ready to bite his elbows. And in this attitude 
he raised only his eyes, whose lids were darker 
than his fac^ and very much creased. The 
reports had £ome in: every anarchist had been 
exactly accounted Tor. 

After saying this he lowered his eyes, signed 
rapidly two single sheets of paper, and only then 
laid dc^wn his pen, and sat wslii back, directing 
an inquiring gaze at his renowned subordinate. 
The Chief Inspector ^itood it well, deferential 
but inscrutable. * * . 

“ I daresay you were right,” said the Assistant 
Commissioner, “ in’ telling me at first thqjt the 
anarchilts had nothing to do with this. 

I quite appreciate the excellent watch kept on 
them by your pien. On the other hand, this. 
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for the public, does not amount to more than a 
confession of ignorance.” 

The Assistant Commissioner’s delivery was 
leisurely, as it were cautious. His thought 
seemed to rest poised on a word before passing 
to- another, as though words had been the 
stepping-stones for his intellect picking its way 
across the waters of error. “ Unless you have 
brought something useful from Greenwich,” he 
added. 

The Chief Inspector began at once the 
account of his investigation in a clear matter-of- 
fact manner. His superior turning his chair a 
little, and crossing his thin legs, leaned sideways 
on his elbow, with one hand shading his eyes. 
His listening attitude had a sor^ of angular 
and sorrowful grace. Gleams as of highly 
burnished silver played on the sides of his 
ebony black head when he inclined it slowly at 
the end. , 

Chief Inspector Heat waited with the ap- 
i^pearance of turning over in his mind all he had 
jusl' xSaid, but, as a matter of fact, considering 
the aiAvisability of saying something more, 
The.Assi.stant Commissioned cut his h^itation 
short. ‘ " - 

“You believe there were two men ? ” he asked, 
without uncovering his eyes, » 
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• * 

The Chief Inspector thought it mor« than 
{)robable. In his opinion, th^ two men had 
parted from each other within a hundred yards 
from the* Observatory ^alls. He explained 
also how the other man could have got out of 
the fferk .speedily without being observed. 
The fog, though not very dense, was in his 
favour. He seemed to have escorted the other 
to the spot, a?jd then to have left him there to do 
•the job single-handed. Taking the time those 
two were seen coming out of Maze Hill Station 
by the old woman, and the time when the ex¬ 
plosion was heard, the Chief Inspector thought 
that the other man might ha we been actually 
at the Greenwich Park Station, ready to catch 
the next twiin up, at the moment his comrade 
was destroying fiimself so thoroughly. 

“ Very thoroughly—eh ? ” murmured the As¬ 
sistant Commissioner from under the shadow 
of his hand. • 

TheCjjiief Inspector in a few vigorous words 
described the aspect of the remains. “ The 
coroner’s‘jury will have a trea*t,”.he added 
grimly. 

'Jber Assistant* Commissioner uncovered his 
^es. * * 

“We shall have nothing to tell them,” he re¬ 
marked languidly. 
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He‘'looked up, and for a time watched the 
markedly non-committal attitude of his Chief 
Inspector. His nature was one that is not 
easily accessible to illusions.' He knew that a 
department is at the mercy of its subordinate 
officers, who have their own con<j'epti6ns of 
loyalty. His career had begun in’a tropical 
colony. He had liked his work there. It was 
police work. He had been very "successful in 
tracking and breaking up certain nefarious' 
secret societies amongst the natives. Then he 
took his long leave, and got married rather 
impulsively. It was a good match from a 
worldly point of view, but his wife formed an 
unfavourable opinion of the colonial climate on 
hearsay evidence. On the other hand, she had 
influential connections. It was an excellent 
match. But he did not like the work he had to 
do now. He felt himself dependent on too 
many subordinates and 'too many masters. 
The near presence of that strange ^motional 
phenomenon called public opinion weighed upon 
his spirits; and alarmed him by its irrational 
nature. No doubt that from ignorance he ex- 
aggerated to himself its power for good and^evil 
—especially for evil; and the ‘rough east winds' 
of the English spring (which agreed with his' 
wife) augmented his general mistvust of men’s 
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motives and of the efficiency of their organisa¬ 
tion. The futility of office .work especially 
appalled him on those days so trying to his 
sensitive 4iver. » 

'f 

He got up, unfolding himself to his full 
height^ and with a heaviness of step remarkable 
in so slendSr a man, moved across th^ room to 
the window. The panes streamed with rain, 
and the short street he looked down into lay 
wet and empty, as if swept clear suddenly by 
a great flood. It was a very trying day, 
choked in raw fog to begin with, and now 
drowned in cold rain. The flickering, blurred 
flames of gas-lamps seemed to ^e dissolving in 
a watery atmosphere. And the lofty preten¬ 
sions of a mankind oppressed by the miserable 
indignities of the’ weather appeared as a colos¬ 
sal and hopeless vanity deserving of scorn, 
wonder, and compassion. 

“ Horrible, horrible ! ” thought the Assistant 
Commissioner to himself, with his face near the 
window-pane. “ We have been havmg this 
sort of thiitg now for ten days ; no, a fcwtnight— 
a fortnight.” He ceased to think completely 
for a time. That* utter stillness of his, brain 
■feSted about thfee’seconds. Then he said per- 
fi^ctorily : “ You have set inquiries on foot for. 
tracing that other.man up and down the line ? ” 
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He" had no doubt that everything needful 
had been done.» Chief Inspector Heat knevi^, 
of course, thoroughly the business of man-hunt¬ 
ing. And these weje the 'routine steps, too, 
that would be taken as a matter of course by 
the merest beginner. A few inquires afnongst 
the ticket collectors and the porters of the two 
small railway stations would give additional 
details as to the appearance of the two men ; 
the inspection of the collected tickets would 
show at once where they came from that morn¬ 
ing. It was elementary, and could not have 
been neglected. Accordingly the Chief In¬ 
spector answered that all this had been done 
directly the old woman had come forward with 
her deposition. And he mentioned the name 
of a station. “ That’s where they came from, 
sir,” he went on. “The porter who took the 
tickets at Maze Hill remembers two chaps an¬ 
swering to the description passing the barrier. 
They seemed to him two respectabje working 
men of a superior sort—sign painters or house 
decorators. The big man got out’of a third- 
class compartment backward, with a bright tin 
can ip his hand. On the platform he*^aye it 
to carry to the fair young felldw who follo^c!' 
him. All this agrees exactly with what the old 
woman told the police sergeajit in Greenwich.” 
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The Assistant Commissioner, still widi his 
(*ace turned to the window, expressed his doubt 
as to these two men having had anything to do 
with the cfutrage. All thi# theory rested upon 
the utterances of an old charwoman who had 
been nearljj knocked down by a man in a huAy. 
Not a very^substantial authority indeed, unless 
on the ground of sudden inspiration, which 
was hardly tenable. 

• "Frankly now, could she have been really 
inspired?" he queried, with grave irony, keeping 
his back to the room, as if entranced by the 
contemplation of the town’s colossal forms half 
lost in the night. He did not (|ven look round 
when he heard the mutter of the word “ Provi¬ 
dential ’’ from the principal subordinate of his 
department, whose name, printed sometimes in 
the papers, was familiar to the great public as 
that of one of its zealous and hard-working 
protectors. Chief Inspector*'Heat raised his 
voice a little. 

“ Strips and bijts of bright tin we/e quite 
visible to Aie,” he said. “ That’s a prtitty good 
corroboration.” 

" Aild these men came from that little country 
"station,” the ?\.ssistant Commissioner mused 
aloud, wondering. He wsfe told that sych was 
the name on t^o‘tickets out of^three given up 
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out of that train at Maze Hill. The third person 
who got out was a hawker from Gravesend 
well known to the porters. The Chief Inspec¬ 
tor imparted that mforma-tion in a tone of 
finality with some ill humour, as loyal servants 
vviil do in the consciousness of their fidelity and 
with the (Sense of the value of their' loyal exer¬ 
tions. And still the Assistant. Commissioner 
did not turn away from the darkness outside, as 
vast as a sea. ^ 

“Two foreign anarchists coming from that 
place,” he said, apparently to the window-pane. 
“ It’s rather unaccountable.” 

“Yes, sir. But it would be still more un¬ 
accountable if that Michaelis weren’t staying in 
a cottage in the neighbourhood.” 

At the sound of that name, falling unex¬ 
pectedly into this annoying affair, the Assistant 
Commissioner dismissed brusquely the vague 
remembrance of nis daily whist party at his 
club. It was the most comforting }\abit of his 
life, in maiqly successful display of his skill 
without the assistance of any subordinate. He 
entered his club to play from five to seven, 
before, going home to dinner, forgetl-ing for 
those two hours whatever wa*s cftstasteful in h'is 
life, as though the game were a beneficent drug 
for allaying the pangs of monal discontent. 
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His partners were the gloomily humorous 
editor of a celebrated magazine' a silent, elderly 
barrister with malicious little eyes; and a highly 
martial, simple-minded old'Colonel with nervous 
brown hands. They were his club acquaint¬ 
ances mereW. He never met them elsewhere 
except at tne card-table. But they aH seemed 
to approach the game in the spirit of co-sufferers, 
as if it were iXdeed a drug against the secret 
ills of existence; and every day as the sun 
declined over the countless roofs of the town, a 
mellow, pleasurable impatience, resembling the 
impulse of a sure and profound friendship, 
lightened his^ professional labotrs. And now 
this pleasurable sensation went out of him with 
something r&semb.ling a physical shock, and was 
replaced by a .special kind of interest in his 
work of social protection—an improper sort of 
interest, which may be defined best as a sudden 
and alfert mistrust of the weapo*n in his hand. 



^ VI 

'' I ''HE lady patroness of Michaeli*', the ticket- 
-*■ of-Ieiave apostle of humanitarian hopes, was 
one of the most influential and distinguished con¬ 
nections of the Assistant Comrr<issioner’s wife, 
whom she called Annie, and treated still rather 
as a not very wise and utterly inexperi¬ 
enced young girl. But she had consented to 
accept him on a friendly footing, which was by 
no means the^ case with all of his wife’s in¬ 
fluential connections. Married young and 
splendidly at some remote epoch of the past, she 
had had for a time a close view of great affairs 
and even of some great men. She herself was 
a great lady. Old now in the number of her 
years, she had that sort of exceptional tetnpera- 
ment which defies time wjth scornfuf disregard, 
as if itt were a rather vulgar convention sub¬ 
mitted to by the mass of inferior mankind. 
Many other conventions easier to set aside, 
alas! failed to obtain her r,eco^nition,"'also on 
temperamental grounds—either because th^ 
bored‘her, or else because they stood in the way 
qf her scorns and sympathies. "Admiration was 

" 146 
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a sentiment unknown to her (it was one of the 
Secret griefs of her most noble ‘husband against 
her)—first, as always more or less tainted with 
mediocrity, and neX;t as bting in a way an a‘d- 
mission of inferiority. And both were frankly 
inconceivable to her nature. To be fearleSsly 
outspoken fn her opinions came easily to her, 
since she judged solely from the standpoint of 
her social posl^tion. She was equally untram¬ 
melled in her actions ; and as her tactfulness 
proceeded from genuine humanity, her bodily 
vigour remained remarkable and her superiority 
was serene and cordial, three generations had 
admired her^ infinitely, and thf last she was 
likely to see had pronounced her a wonderful 
woman. Meantime intelligent, with a sort of 
lofty simplicity, and curious at heart, but not like 
many women merely of social gossip, she amused 
her age by attracting within her ken through 
the power of her great, almost* historical, social 
prestige everything that rose above the dead 
level of mankind,, lawfully or vin^lawfully, by 
position, \^it, audacity, fortune or rtfisfortune. 
Royal Highnesses, artists, men of science, 
young statesmen, and charlatans of all ages and 
conditions, whof unsubstantial and light, bobbing 
up like corks, show best tTie direction.of the 
surface currenfs, had been welcomed in that 
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from his empanelled countrymen, and that sort 
of compunction appeared shockingly imperfect 
to the crammed court. The judge on passing 
sentence commented, feelingly upon the de¬ 
pravity and callousness of the young prisoner. 

That made the groundless fame of Kis con¬ 
demnation ; the fame of his releastl was made 
for him on no better grounds by people who 
wished to exploit the sentimentaf aspect of his 
imprisonment either for purposes of their own 
or for no intelligible purpose. He let them 
do so in the innocence of his heart and the 
simplicity of his mind. Nothing that happened 
to him individvally had any importance. He 
was like those saintly men whose personality 
is lost in the contemplation of their*faith. His 
ideas were not in the nature of convictions. 
They were inaccessible to reasoning. They 
formed in all their contradictions and obscuri¬ 
ties an invincibl^And humanitarian creed,‘which 
he confessed rather than preachec^ with an 
obstinate gentleness, a smile of pacific assurance 
on his lips, and his candid blue eyes' cast down 
because the sight of faces troubled his inspira¬ 
tion developed in solitude. In that character¬ 
istic attitude, pathetic in his ^grotesque and 
incuraljle obesity vHiich he had to drag like a 
galley slave’s bullet to the erid af his days, the 
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Assistant Commissioner of Police tehe^l the 
fcicket-of-leave apostle filling a^ privileged arm¬ 
chair within the screen. He sat there by the 
head of t]ie old lady’s co^ch, mild-voiced and 
quiet, with no more self-consciousness than a 
very small child, and with something of a chad’s 
charm—th|' appealing charm of trustfulness. 
Confident of the future, whose secret "ways had 
been revealed to him within the four walls of 
^ well-known penitentiary, he had no reason to 
look with suspicion upon anybody. If he could 
not give the great and curious lady a very 
definite idea as to what the world was coming 
to, he had managed without effort to impress 
her by his ftnembittered faith,*by the sterling 
quality of his optimism. 

A certain simplicity of thought is common to 
serene souls at both ends of the social scale. The 
great lady was simple in+ier own way. His views 
and beliefs had nothing in theij^toShock or startle 
her, since she judged them from the standpoint 
of her lofty positioi*. Indeed, her sympathies 
were easily accessible to a maA * 0 ! ^that sort. 
She was not an exploiting capitalist herself; 
she was, as it were, above the play of economic 
conditions. j!^nd.she had a great capacity of 
pity for the more obviou# forms of common 
human miseries, precisely because she was such 
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a con?,plete stranger to them that she had to 
translate her conception into terms of mental 
suffering before she could grasp the notion of 
their cruelty. The Assisti^ant Corrimissioner 
remembered very well the conversation between 
thefse two. He had listened in silence. .It was 
something as exciting in a way, and yven touch¬ 
ing in its* foredoomed futility, as the efforts at 
moral intercourse between the Inhabitants of 
remote planets. But this grotesque incarna; 
tion of humanitarian passion appealed somehow 
to one’s imagination. At last Michaelis rose, 
and taking the great lady’s extended hand, 
shook it, retained it for a moment in his great 
cushioned palm with unembarrassed friendliness, 
and turned upon the semi-private nook of fhe 
drawing-room his back, vast and square, and 
as if distended under the short tweed jacket. 
Glancing about in serene benevolence, he 
waddled along to the distant door between the 
knots of other visitors. The murmur of con¬ 
versations paused on his passage. He smiled 
innocently at a tall, brilliant girl, whose eyes 
met his accidentally, and went out unconscious 
of the glances following him-across the room. 
Michaelis’ first appearance in tl^e world was a 
success—success pf esteem unmarred by a 
single murmur of derision. Tl^e interrupted 
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conversations were resumed in their piK)per 
tone, grave or light. Only'a w,ell-set-up, long- 
limbed, active-looking man of forty talking with 
two ladies pear a wipdow remarked aloud, with 
an unexpected depth of feeling; “ Eighteen 
stone, I chould say, and not five foot six. Poor 
fellow! It’s|terrible—terrible.” 

The lady of the house, gazing absently at 
the Assistant Commissioner, left alone with her 
op the private mde of the screen, seemed to be 
rearranging her mental impressions behind her 
thoughtful immobility of a handsome old face. 
Men with grey moustaches and full, healthy, 
vaguely smiling countenances approached, circ¬ 
ling round th^ screen ; two mature women with 
a matronly air of gracious resolution ; a clean- 
shaved individual* with sunken cheeks, and 
dangling a gold-mounted eyeglass on a broad 
black ribbon with an old-\vorld, darfdified effect. 
A silence deferential, bip full of reserves, reigned 
for a moment, and then the great lady exclaimed, 
not with resentment, but with a sort of protest¬ 
ing indignation: * * * , * 

“ And that officially is supposed to be a 
revolutionist I What nonsense.” She lopked 
hard at the Ass^taijt Commissioner, who mur¬ 
mured apologetically: « 

“ Not a dangerous one perhaps.” 
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“ Not dangerous—I should think not indeed. 
He is a mere belii';ver. It’s the temperament 
of a saint,” declared the great lady in a firm 
tone. “ And they kept him shut up for twenty 
years. One shudders at the stupidity of it. 
And now they have let him out everybody 
belonging to him is gone away somewhere or 
dead. His parents are dead ; the girl he was 
to marry has died while he war* in prison; he 
has lost the skill necessary Tor his manual 
occupation. He told me all this himself 
with the sweetest patience; but then, he said, 
he had had plenty of time to think out 
things for himself. A pretty compensation! 
If that’s the stuff revolutionists’ are made of 
some ‘of us may well go on their knees to 
them,” she continued in a slightly bantering 
voice, while the banal society smiles hardened 
on the worldly faces turned towards her with 
conventional deference. " The poor creature 
is obviously no longer in a position to take 
care of himself. Someb^/dy will have to look 
after him a little.” 

“He should be recommended to follow a 
treatment of some sort,” the soldierly voice of 
the active-looking man v’as heard advising 
earnestly from a distance. He was in the pink 
of condition for his age, and even the texture 
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of his long frock coat had a aharacter of elS,stic 
sdbndness, as if it were a li«ng«tissue. “The 
man is virtually a cripple,”me added with un¬ 
mistakable feeling. • I 

Other voices, as if glad of the opening, 
murmured hasty compassion. “ Quite stal¬ 
ling,” “ Moi|strous,” “ Most painful io see.” 
The lank man, with the eyeglass on a broad 
ribbon, prondwnced mincingly the word 
“Grotesque," whose justness was appreciated 
by those standing near him. They smiled at 
each other. 

The Assistant Commissioner had expressed 
no opinion ekher then or late% his position 
making it impossible for him ^to ventilate any 
independent ‘view of a ticket-of-leave convict. 
But, in truth, he shared the view of his wife's 
friend and patron that Michaelis was a humani¬ 
tarian sentimentalist, a little mad, but upon the 
whole incapable of hurting a lly intentionally. 
So when th^t name cropped up suddenly in this 
vexing bomb affair^he realised aU the danger 
of it for the ticket-oCleave apostle, and his mind 
reverted at once to the old lady’s well-estab¬ 
lished infatuation.* Her arbitrary kindness 
would not brookipatiently any interference with 
Michaelis’ freedom. It was'a deep, calni, con¬ 
vinced infatuatten,* She had not only felt him 
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to b’e inoffensive, but she had said so, which 
last by a confusior' of her absolutist mind be¬ 
came a sort of incontrovertible demonstration. 
It was as if the n^)nstros(ty of the man, with 
his candid infant’s eyes and a fat angelic smile, 
hid fascinated her. She had come to believe 
almost his theory of the future, fsince it was 
not repugnant to her prejudices. She disliked 
the new element of plutocracy in the social 
compound, and industrialism as a method of 
human development appeared to her singularly 
repulsive in its mechanical and unfeeling char¬ 
acter. The humanitarian hopes of the mild 
Michaelis tend^^d not towards utter destruction, 
but merely towards the complete economic ruin 
of the system. And she did not really see where 

was the moral harm of it. It would do awav 

•> 

with all the multitude of the “parvenus,” whom 
she disliked and mistrusted, not because they 
had arrived arty where (she denied that), but 
because of their profound unintelligence of the 
world, which ^as the primary cause of the crudity 
of their perceptions and the aridity of their 
hearts. With the annihilation of all capital they 
would vanish too ; but universal ruin (providing 
it was universal, as it was r^VeaCed to Michaelis) 
would leave the social values untouched. The 
disappearance of the last piece ^f money could 
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not affect people of positioil. She could* not 
cdhceive how it could affecf h«r position, for 
instance. She had developJa these discoveries 
to the Assistant Oammissfoner with all the 
serene fearlessness of an old woman who had 
escaped *the blight of indifference. He had 
made for hir^self the rule to receive everything 
of that sort in a silence which he took care from 
policy and inclination not to make offensive. 
He had an affection for the aged disciple of 
Michaelis, a complex sentiment depending a 
little on her prestige, on her personality, but 
most of all on the instinct of flattered gratitude. • 
He felt himself really liked in h«|r house. She 
was kindness personified. And she was practi¬ 
cally wise to®, after the manner of experienced 
women. She made his married life much 
easier than it would have been without her 
generously full recognition of h’s rights as 
Annie’s husband. Her influertse upon his wife, 
a woman devoured by all sorts of small selfish¬ 
nesses, small envieS, small jealousies, was 
excellent. Unfortunately, both fier Jcmdness 
and her wisdom were of unreasonable com¬ 
plexion, distinctly feminine, and difficult ta deal 
with. She rem|Line|d a perfect woman all along 
he’r full tale of years, and n6t as some of them 
do become—a %ort of slippery, pestilential old 
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man* in petticoats.. And it was as of a woman 
that he thought n her—the specially chofce 
incarnation of the minine, wherein is recruited 
the tender, ingenious, and fierce ♦ bodyguard 
for all sorts of men who talk under the influ¬ 
ence of an emotion, true or fradul^nt; for 
preachers, seers, prophets, or refoi/riers. 

Appreciating the distinguished and good 
friend of his wife, and himself,that way, the 
Assistant Commissioner became alarmed et 
the convict Michaelis’ possible fate. Once 
arrested on suspicion of being in some way, 

> however remote, a party to this outrage, the 
man could hardly escape being sent back to 
finish his sentence at least. And that would 
kill him; he would never come out alive. 
The Assistant Commissioner made a re¬ 
flection extremely unbecoming his official 
position without being really creditable to his 
humanity. . . 

“If the fellow is laid hold of,again,” he 
thought, “ sh^e will never forgive me.” 

The frankness of such a secretly outspoken 
thought could not go without some derisive 
self-oriticism. No man engaged in a work he 
does not like can preserve rftanjr saving illusions 
about, himself. The distaste, the absence’of 
glamour, extend from the 'occupation to the 
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personality. It is only wl^n our appointed 
activities seem by a lucky! accident to obey 
the particular earnestness cf our temperament 
that we can taste •the cdmfort of complete 
self-deception. The Assistant Commissioner 
did not like his work at home. The polite 
work he ha|i been engaged on in a. distant 
part of the globe had the saving character of 
an irregular sort of warfare or at least the risk 
aitd excitement of open-air sport. His real abili¬ 
ties, which were mainly of an administrative 
order, were combined with an adventurous dis¬ 
position. Chained to a desk in the thick of four 
millions of meg, he considered himself the victim 
of an ironic fate—the same, no doubt, which 
had brought "about his marriage with a woman 
exceptionally sensitive in the matter of colonial 
climate, besides other limitations testifying to the 
delicacy of her nature—and her tastes. Though 
he judged his' alarm ^rdonic*atly he did not 
dismiss the, improper thought from his mind. 
The instinct of sejf-preservation^ was ^strong 
within him.’ On the contrary, he repeated it 
mentally with profane emphasis and a fuller 
precision : " Damn it! If that infernal Heat 
has his way the felloiv’ll die in prison smothered 
in his fat, and she’ll never forgive me.” 

His black, na.^r<M figure, with tlje white band 
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of the collar under i/ie silvery gleams on the close- 
cropped hair at thdback of the head, remained 
motionless. The .silence had lasted such a long 
time that Chief Inspecto. Heat ^^entured to 
clear his throat. This noise produced its effect. 
Tbe zealous and intelligent officer was asked 
by his superior, whose back remaiiced turned to 
him immovably: 

“ You connect Michaelis with this affair ? ” 

Chief Inspector Heat was very positive, blit 
cautious. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “ we have enough to 
go upon. A man like that has no business 
to be at large^'anyhow.” 

“ You will want some conclusive evidence,” 
came the ob.servation in a murmui. 

Chief Inspector Heat raised his eyebrows at 
the black, narrow back, which remained obstin¬ 
ately pre.sented to his intelligence and his zeal. 

“ There will oe no difficulty in getting up 
sufficient evidence against him," he said, with 
virtuous complacency, “you may trust me 
for that', sir,” he added, quite uhnecessarily, 
out of the fulness of his heart; for it seemed to 
him *an excellent thing to have that man in hand 
to be thrown down to the jiubltc should it think 
fit to,.roar with any special indignation in this 
case. It wag impossible to'^sa^ yet whether it 
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would roar or not. That in the last instance de¬ 
pended, of course, on the newspaper press. But 
in any case. Chief Inspectfl' Heat, purveyor of 
prisons by, trade, ajd a mjn of legal instincts, 
did logically believe that incarceration was the 
proper »fate for every declared enemy of the 
law. In the strength of that convjction he 
committed » fault of tact. He allowed himself 
a little conceited laugh, and repeated : 

, “Trust me fdr that, sir.” 

This was too much for the forced calmness 
under which the Assistant Commissioner had for 
upwards of eighteen months concealed his irri¬ 
tation with the system and the subordinates of 
his office. A* square peg forced into a round 
hole, he had.felt like a daily outrage that long 
established smooth roundness into which a 
man of less sharply angular shape would have 
fitted himself, with voluptuous acquiescence, 
after a.shrug or two. .What 4^ resented most 
was just the necessity of taking so much on trust. 
At the little laugh of Chief Inspector Heat’s he 
spun swiftly on his* heels, as if whirled away 
from the window-pane by an electric shock. 
He caught on th^ latter’s face not only the 
complacency pr|3per to the occasion lurking 
under the moustache, but the vestiges of ex¬ 
perimental watchfulness in the round eyes, 
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which had been, doubt, fastened on his back, 
and now met his \ glance for a second before 
the intent characteiijof their stare had the time 
to change to a mere'y start’ed appearance. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Police had 
really some qualifications for his posL. Sud¬ 
denly his suspicion was awakened It is but 
fair to say that his suspicions o. the police 
methods (unless the police happened to be a 
semi-military body organised by himself) was 
not difficult to arouse. If it ever slumbered 


from sheer weariness, it was but lightly; and 
his appreciation of Chief Inspector Heat’s zeal 
and ability, moderate in itself, excluded all 
notion of moral confidence. “ Hfe’s up to some¬ 
thing,” he exclaimed mentally, and at once be¬ 
came angry. Crossing over to his desk with 
headlong strides, he sat down violently. “ Here 
I am stuck in a litter of paper,” he reflected, 
with unreasonsble resentment, “ supposed to 
hold all the threads in my hands, and yet I can 
but hold what is put in \ny hand, and nothing 
else. And' ffiey can fasten the other ends of 
the threads where they please.” 

He raised his head, and turned towards his 


subordinate a long, meagr^fac^ with the accen¬ 
tuated features of^n energetic Don Quixote. 
“Now what is it you’ve got A.p your sleeve ? ” 
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The other stared. He sJired without ^ink- 
irtg in a perfect immobilit)# of»his round eyes, 
as he was used to stare at t'lie various members 
of the crinainal clafs wheil, after being duly 
cautioned, they made their statements in the 
tones of* injured innocence, or false simplicity, 
or sullen rejiignation. But behind th^t profes¬ 
sional and slony fixity there was some surprise 
too, for in such a tone, combining nicely the note 
of contempt aiW impatience. Chief Inspector 
Heat, the right-hand man of the department, 
was not used to be addressed. He began in 
a procrastinating manner, like a man taken un¬ 
awares by a new and unexpecteck experience. 

“What I’ve* got against that man Michaelis 
you mean, sir ? ” 

The Assistant ‘Commissioner watched the 
bullet head; the points of that Norse rover’s 
moustache, falling below *the line of the heavy 
jaw; the whole full and pale physiognomy, whose 
determined ^character was marred by too much 
flesh; at the cunning wrinkles radiating from 
the outer corners *of the eyes—-*a*nd . in that 
purposeful contemplation of the valuable and 
trusted officer he cfrew a conviction so sudden 


that it moved hip like an inspration. 

“ I have reason to think that when you^came 
into this room,”*heysaid in measured tones, “ it 
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was not Michaelislwho was in your mind; not 
principally—perhaps not at all.” ** 

“You have reaa')n to think, sir ?” muttered 
Chief Inspector HAit, withcevery appearance of 
astonishment, which up to a certain point was 
genuine enough. He had discovered in this 
affair a.delicate and perplexing Hde, forcing 
upon the discoverer a certain amount of insin¬ 
cerity—that sort of insincerity which, under the 
names of skill, prudence, discretion, turns up at 
one point or another in most human affairs. 
He felt at the moment like a tight-rope artist 
might feel if suddenly, in the middle of the per¬ 
formance, thennanager of the Music Hall were 
to rush out of the proper managerial seclusion 
and begin to shake the rope. Indignation, the 
sense of moral insecurity engendered by such 
a treacherous proceeding joined to the im¬ 
mediate apprehension*of a broken neck, would, 
in the colloquia'i phrase, put him in a state. 
And there would be also some scaiydalised con¬ 
cern for his art too, since*’ a man must identify 
himself with something more tan^ble than his 
own personality, and establish his pride some- 
whefe, either in his social* position, or in the. 
quality of the work he isj ot^iged to do, or 
simply in the superiority of the idleness he may 
be fortunate ^enough to enjoj^^ ^ 
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“ Yes,” said the Assistant.^ommissionef ; “ I 
h^ve. I do not mean to saijr that you have not 
thought of Michaelis at all. / But you are giving 
the fact you’ve meiitioned 4 prominence which 
strikes me as not quite candid, Inspector Heat. 
If that *is really the track of discovery, why 
haven’t yout followed it up at once, ey;her per¬ 
sonally or hr sending one of your men to that 
village ? ” ^ 

* “ Do you thiftk. sir, I have failed in my duty 
there?” the Chief Inspector asked, in a tone 
which he sought to make simply reflective. 
Forced unexpectedly to concentrate his faculties 
upon the task of preserving his J^alance, he had 
seized upon that point, and exposed himself to a 
rebuke ; for, ihe Assistant Commissioner frown¬ 
ing slightly, observed that this was a very 
improper remark to make. 

“ But since you’ve niade it,” he continued 
coldly/i “ I’ll tell 3 ’ou that this* is not my mean- 
ing.” 

He paused, with 'a straight glance of his 
sunken eyes which was a full eqifival«nt of the 
unspoken termination “and you know it.” 
The head of the so-called Special Grimes 
Department d|;barred^by his position from 
gbing out of doors personally in quest of 
secrets locked^ up in guilty breasts, had a 
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again* “ I'here is ^o doubt about you knowing 
your business —r- nq doubt at all; and that^ 

precisely why I- V” He stopped short, and 

changing his tone: ‘‘What fcould yoii bring up 
against Michaelis of a definite nature ? 1 mean 

apart from the fact that the two men untler sus¬ 
picion—you’re certain there were two of them 
—came last from a railway station vithin three 
miles of the village where Michaeiis is living 
now. ” / 

“ This by itself is enough for us to go upon, 
sir, with that sort of man,” said the Chief In¬ 
spector, with returning composure. The slight 
approving movement of the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner’s head went fiir to pacify'the resentful 
astonishment of the renowned officer. For 
Chief Inspector Heat was h kind man, an 
excellent husband, a devoted father ; and the 
public and defiartmenla^ confidence he enjoyed 
acting favourably nipon an amiable nature, dis¬ 
posed him to feel friendly towards the^successive 
Assistant Commissioners Tie had seen pass 
through* that *■'very room. There*had been 
three in his time. The first one, a soldierly. 


abrupt, red-faced person, with white eyebrows 
and an explosive tempV, cou '1 be managed 
with a silken threat^!. He lett on reaching the 
age lirnit. The second, a p^jrf^t gentleman. 
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knowing his own and everybody else’s plate to 
a fticety, on resigning to take «up a higher ap¬ 
pointment out of England got decorated for 
(really) Inspector Hept’s services. To work with 
him had been a pride and a pleasure. The third, 
a bit of & dark horse from the first, was at the 
end of eighteen months something o( a dark 
horse still towhe department. Upon the whole 
Chief Inspeclor Heat believed him to be in the 
mein harmlessodd-looking, but harmless. 
He was speaking now, and the Chief Inspector 
listened with outward deference (which means 
nothing, being a matter of duty) and inwardly 
with benevolent toleration. • 

“Michaelis reported himself before leaving 
London for the country ? ” 

“Yes, sir. He Sid.” 

“And what may he be doing there ? ” continued 
the Assistant Commissioher, who was perfectly 
informed on that poini. Fitted with painful 
tightness ii^to an old wooden arm-chair, before a 
worm-eaten oak tabl^in an upstairs room of a 
four-roomed* cottage with a roof ol* moss-grown 
tiles, Michaelis was writing night and day in a 
shaky, slanting hand th^ “ Autobiography of a 
Prisoner” which was co b^ like a book of 
Revelation in me Itistory of mankind. The 
conditions of confined space, seclusion, and soli- 
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tude'in a small foui^--roomed cottage were favour¬ 
able to his inspiration. It was like being in 
prison, except that one was never disturbed for 
the odious purpose of taking exercise according 
to the tyrannical regulations of his old home in 
the penitentiary. He could not tell whether the 
sun still shone on the earth or not. The per¬ 
spiration of the literary labour droj^.ped from his 
brow. A delightful enthusiasm urged him on. 
It was the liberation of his inp<;r life, the letting 
out of his soul into the wide world. And the 
zeal of his guileless vanity (first awakened by the 
offer of five hundred pounds from a publisher) 
seemed something predestined and holy. 

“It would be, of course, most desirable to be 
informed exactly,” insisted the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner uncandidly. 

Chief Inspector Heat, conscious of renewed 
irritation at this display of scrupulousness, said 
that the county police had been notified from 
the first of Michaelis’ arrival, and tlpt a full re¬ 
port could be obtained infew hours. A wire 
to the siopefihtendent- 

Thus he spoke, rather slowly, while his mind 
seemed already to he weighing the conse¬ 
quences. A slight knitlring^of tjhe brow was the 
outward sign of tnis. But hejwas interrupted 
by a questioq. \ '' 
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“ You’ve sent that wire already ? ” 

No, sir,” he answered, as iftsurprised. 

The Assistant Commissioner uncrossed his 
legs suddenly. Thj5 briskness of that move¬ 
ment contrasted with the casual way in which 
he threw^out a suggestion. • 

“Would vou think that Michaelis ^ad any¬ 
thing to do Vith the preparation of that bomb, 
for instance ?•’ 

• The Chief Ii^pector assumed a reflective 
manner. 

“ I wouldn’t say so. There’s no necessity to 
say anything at present. He associates with 
men who are classed as dangerous. He was 
made a delegate of the Red Committee less 
than a year after his release on licence. A sort 
of compliment, I stippose.” 

And the Chief Inspector laughed a little 
angrily, a little scornfiflly. With a man of 
that sort scrupulousness was«» misplaced and 
even an jllegal sentiment. The celebrity 
liestowed upon Michaelis on his release two 
years ago ‘by some emotional ^iirivilists in 
want of special copy had rankled ever since in 
his breast. It Wcfs p^fectly legal to arrest 
that man on the barestysuspi|:ion. It was legal 
and expedient cm tHe face of it His two former 
chiefs would have ;ifeen the point at^once ; where- 
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repe&ted, * as if reconsidering the suggestion 
conscientiously« ** 

“ The bomb. No, I would not say that 
exactly. We may never ^nd thaj, out. But 
it’s clear that he is connected with this in some 
w^y, which we can find out withotit much 
trouble.” 

His countenance had that 1 o(/k of grave, 
overbearing indifference once welf known and 
much dreaded by the better ^.sort of thievee. 
Chief Inspector Heat, thouga what is called a 
man, was not a smiling animal. But his inward 
state was that of satisfaction at the passively re¬ 
ceptive attitude^of the Assistant Commissioner, 
who murmured gently : * 

“And you really think that thejnvestigation 
should be made in that direction ? ” 

“ I do, sir.” 

“ Quite cortvinced ? ”« 

“ I am, sir. X*vit’s the.true line for us tqtake.” 
The Assistant Commissioner withdrew the 
support of his hand from his reclining head 
with a sujldevtness that, considering.his languid 
attitude, seemed to menace his whole person 
with qollapse. But, ori the contrary, he sat up, 
extremely alert, behindN^e great writing-table 
on which his hand nad fallelji w|:h the sound of 
a shai'p blow. 
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“What I want to know is what jAit it» out 
of*your head till now.” , 

“ Put it out of my head,” repeated the Chief 
Inspector very slowly'. 

“Yes. Till you were called into this room 
—you kitow.” , 

The Chief Inspector felt as if the air between 
his clothingand his skin had become un¬ 
pleasantly ho^. It was the sensation of an un- 
pijecedented and^i^ncredible experience. 

“ Of cour.se,” h^ said, exaggerating the de¬ 
liberation of his utterance to the utmost 
limits of possibility, “ if there is a reason, 
of which I know nothing, for jiot interfering 
with the convict Michaelis, perhaps it’s just 
as well I didn’t start the county police after 
him.” 

This took such a long time to say that the 
unflagging attention oL the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner seemed a wonderful, feat of endur- 
ance. His retort came without delay. 

“ No reason whatever that I know of. Come, 
Chief Inspector, thi5 finessing withk-rne js highly 
improper on your part — highly improper. 
And it’s also unfair^ you know. You shoiildn’t 
leave me to puzzle thyigs c^t for myself like 
this. Really, Ilamisurprised.” 

He paused, *fhe/ added smoothly: “I* need 
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scarcely ' tell you that this conversation is 
altogether unofficial.” 

These words were far from pacifying the 
Chief Inspector. The indignation of a be¬ 
trayed tight-rope performer was strong within 
him. In his pride of a trusted serva^it he was 
affected by the assurance that the rope was 
not shaken for the purpose of freaking his 
neck, as by an exhibition of impudence. As 
if anybody were afraid! ^Assistant Cotn- 
missioners come and go, a valuable Chief 
Inspector is not an ephemeral office phenome¬ 
non. He was not afraid of getting a broken 
neck. To have his performance spoiled was 
more than enough to account f6r the glow of 
honest indignation. And as thought is no 
respecter of persons, the -thought of Chief 
Inspector Heat took a threatening and pro¬ 
phetic shape. “ You, my boy,” he said to 
himself, keeping his round and habitually roving 
eyes fastened upon the Assistant Commissioner’s 
face—“you, my boy, you don’t know your place, 
and your place won’t knbw you very long 
either, I bet.” 

As if in provoking ^answer to that thought, 
something like tf|e ghi^st of an amiable smile 
passed on the lips of the AssiRtai|tCommissioner. 
His tftanner was easy and busin*s-like while he 
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persisted in administering another shake to the 
ti^t rope. 

“ Let us come now to what you have dis¬ 
covered on the spot;'Chief Inspector,” he said. 

“A fool and his job are soon parted,” went 
on the train of prophetic thought in Ch?ef 
Inspector Heat’s head. But it was immediately 
followed by i\lie reflection that a higher official, 
even when Vjfired out ” (this was the precise 
image), has still the time as he flies through the 
door to launch a nasty kick at the shin-bones of 
a subordinate. Without softening very much the 
basilisk nature of his stare, he said impassively: 

" We are coming to that part of my investiga¬ 
tion, sir.” 

“ That’s r[ght. W'^ell, what have you 
brought away from'it?” 

The Chief Inspector, who had made up his 
mind to jump off the rope, came to the ground 
with glpomy frankness.. 

“I’ve brought away an address,” he said, 
pulling out of his T>ocket without haste a 
singed rag of dark blue cloth. “ This .belongs 
to the overcoat the fellow who got himself blown 
.to pieces was wearirf^. Of course, the overcoat 
may not have been hjs, anc^ may even have 
been stolen, j^lt flat’s not at all probable if 
you look at thi5.” 
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'Hie Cilief Inspector, stepping up to the table, 
smoothed out carefully the rag of blue cldth. 
He had picked it up from the repulsive heap in 
the mortuary, because a tailor’s na/ne is found 
sometimes under the collar. It is not often of 

much use, but still- He only halPexpected 

to find anything useful, but certainly he did not 
expect to find—not under the coVar at all, but 
stitched carefully on the undei^ side of the 
lapel—a square piece of calicf^ with an address 
written on it in marking ink.' 

The Chief Inspector removed his smoothing 
hand. 

“ I carried h off with me without anybody 
taking notice,” he said. “ I thought it best. 
It can always be produced if req_uired.” 

The Assistant Commissioner, rising a little 
in his chair, pulled the cloth over to his side of 
the table. He sat looking at it in silence. 
Only the number 32 and the name qf Brett 
Street were written in marking ink on a piece 
of calico slightly larger than an or<3iinary cigar¬ 
ette paper. “'‘He was genuinely surprised. 

“ Can’t understand why he should have gone 
about labelled like this,” he said, looking up at 
Chief Inspector I^eat. It’s a most extraordin¬ 
ary thing.” ^ 

r met pnce in the 4mc3!1ng-room of a 
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hotel an old gentleman who went al)out*with 
hi? name and address sewn on* in all his coats 
in case of an accident or sudden illness,” said 
the Chief .Inspectof. “He professed to be 
eighty-four years old, but he didn’t look his age. 
He told* me he was also afraid of losing his 
memory suddenly, like those people he Jias been 
reading of iruthe papers.” 

A questif^n from the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, who wanted to know what was No. 32 
Brett Street, Inft;rrupted that reminiscence 
abruptly. The Chief Inspector, driven down 
to the ground by unfair artifices, had elected 
to walk the path of unreserved openness. If 
he believed firmly that to know too much was 
not good for ^e department, the judicious hold¬ 
ing back of knowlc'dge was as far as his loyalty 
dared to go for the good of the service. If the 
Assistant Commissioner wanted to mismanage 
this afilair nothing, of. course,# could prevent 
him. But,^ on his own part, he now saw no 
reason for a display of alacrity. So he answered 
concisely: ♦ • . 

“ It’s a shop, sir.” 

The Assistant ODmmissIoner, with his* eyes 
lowered on the rag o^ bluef cloth, waited for 
more informati^. I As that did not corne he 
proceeded to obtain it by a series of questions 
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propounded with gentle patience. Thus he 
acquired an idek of the nature of Mr Verloc’s 
commerce, of his personal appearance, an4 
heard at last his name, ^n a pause the Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner raised his eyes, and dis- 
cc^^^ered some animation on the Chief I inspector’s 
face. They looked at each other in silence. 

“ Of course,” said the latter, “ th/e department 
has no record of that man.” / 

“ Did any of my predeces.sors have any 
knowledge of what you have told me now ? ” 
asked the Assistant Commissioner, putting his 
elbows on the table and raising his joined hands 
before his face,»as if about to offer prayer, only 
that his eyes had not a pious expression. 

“ No, sir ; certainly not. Wl\^t would have 
been the object ? That .sort of man could never 
be produced publicly to any good purpose. It 
was sufficient for me Xo know who he was, and 
to make use ofthim in a- way that could be used 
publicly.” ^ 

“ And do you think 'that sort of private 
knowledge consistent with the official position 
you occupy ? ” 

“Perfectly, sir. I think'it’s quite proper. I 
will take the liberty to tqll you, sir, that it makes 
me what I am—and I am ldbke(j|,upon as a man 
who knows hfs work. It’s a private affair of my 
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own. A personal friend of mine in tfie French 
police gave me the hint that tfie fellow was an 
Embassy spy. Private friendship, private in¬ 
formation, private ii^e of it—that’s how I look 
upon it.” 

The /Assistant Commissioner after remarking 
to himself that the mental state of the renowned 
Chief Inspector seemed to affect the outline of 
his lower jav|, as if the lively sense of his high 
profess.ional distinction had been located in that 
part of his anatom^, dismissed the point for the 
moment with a calm “ I see.” Then leaning 
his cheek on his joined hands : 

“Well then—speaking privately if you like— 
how long have you been in private touch with 
this Embassy^py ? ” 

To this inquiry the private answer of the 
Chief Inspector, so private that it was never 
shaped into audible worcfe, was : 

“ Long before you were evttn thought of for 
your place jiere.” 

The so-to-speak jJbblic utterance was much 
more precise. * • 

“ I saw him for the first time in my life a little 
more than seven ydhrs ago, when two Imperial 
Highnesses and the ^periill Chancellor were 
oh a visit here.,) I <vas put in charge of all the 
arrangements for looking after tjiem. Baron 
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Stott-Wartenheim was Ambassador then, l^e 
was a very nervous old gentleman. One evening, 
three days before the Guildhall Banquet, he sent 
word that he wanted to se'e me fora moment. 
I was downstairs, and the carriages were at the 
ddbr to take the Imperial Highnesses and the 
Chancellor to the opera. I went up at once, I 
found the Baron walking up and down his bed¬ 
room in a pitiable state of distre(.s, squeezing 
his hands together. He a^ured me he hSd 
the fullest confidence in our police and in my 
abilities, but he had there a man just come over 
from Paris whose information could be trusted 
implicity. He'tvanted me to hear,what that man 
had to say. He took me at once into a dressing- 
room next door, where I saw aJ/>ig fellow in a 
heavy overcoat sitting all alone on a chair, and 
holding his hat and stick in one hand. The Baron 
said to him in French * Speak, my friend.’ The 
light in that robfn was not very good. Ftalked 
with him for some five minutes perhaps. He 
certainly gave me a piece of,very startling news. 
Then the Barbn took me aside nervously to praise 
him up to me, and when I turned round again I dis¬ 
covered that the fellow had vanished like a ghost. 
Got up and sneakdd out dpwn some back stairs, I 
suppose. There was no timft totun after him, as 
I had to hurry off after the Ambassador down the 
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great staircase, and see the party started* safe 
for the opera. However, I act^d upon the in¬ 
formation that very night. Whether it was 
perfectly correct or net, it did look serious enough. 
Very likely it saved us from an ugly trouble on 
the day ^f the Imperial visit to the City. • 

“ Some time later, a month or so after my 
promotion to Chief Inspector, my attention was 
attracted to a big burly man, I thought I had 
seen somewnere before, coming out in a hurry 
from a jeweller’s sftop in the Strand. I went after 
him, as it was on my way towards Charing Cross, 
and there seeing one of our detectives across the 
road, I beckoned him over, and,pointed out the 
fellow to him, with instructions to watch his move¬ 
ments for a^uple of days, and then report to 
me. No later than*next afternoon my man turned 
up to tell me that the fellow had married his 
landlady’s daughter at a registraVs office that 
very day at 11.30 a.m„ and had gone off with 
her to Ma^ate for a week. Our man had seen 
the luggage being pot on the cab. There were 
some old -Paris labels on one*of the bags. 
Somehow I couldn’t get the fellow out of my 
head, and the very next time I had to* go to 
Paris on service I s^oke fibout him to that 
friend of minejin the Paris police. My friend 
said: ‘From what you tell me^ I think you 
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must* meah a rather well-known hartger-on and 
emissary of the 'Revolutionary Red Committee. 
He says he is an Englishman by birth. We have 
an idea that he has been for t good fev'^ years now 
a secret agent of one of the foreign Embassies 
intLondon.’ This woke up my membry com¬ 
pletely. He was the vanishing fellow I saw 
sitting on a chair in Baron Stott-Wartenheim’s 
bathroom. I told my friend that /he was quite 
right. The fellow was a secret agent to my 
certain knowledge. Afterwa'ids my friend took 
the trouble to ferret out the complete record of 
that man for me. I thought I had better know 
all there was tcv,know; but I don’t suppose you 
want to hear his history now, sir f ” 

The Assistant Commisioner shpok his sup¬ 
ported head. “ The history* of your relations 
with that useful personage is the only thing that 
matters just now,” he.said, closing slowly his 
weary, deep-set^eyes, aqd then opening, them 
swiftly with a greatly refreshed glance. 

“ There’s nothing ofifici*! about them,” said 
the Chief, Inspector bitterly. “ I went into his 
shop one evening, told him who I was, and re¬ 
minded him of our first meeting. He didn’t as 
much as twitch an eyebrow. He said that he was 
married and settled now, and'.tht(jt all he wanted 
was not. to bq^ interfered in his little business. 
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I took it upon myself to promise him that, as 
long as he didn’t go in for anything obviously 
outrageous, he would be left alone by the police. 
That was jvorth something to him, because a 
word from us to the Custom-House people would 
have beelfi enough to get some of these packages 
he gets from Paris and Brussels opened in 
Dover, with confiscation to follow for certain, 
and perhaps a prosecution as well at the end of it.” 

• “That’s a*very precarious trade,” murmured 
the Assistant CcJhimissioner. “Why did he 
go in for that ? ” 

The Chief Inspector raised scornful eye¬ 
brows dispassionately. • 

“ Most likely got a connection—friends on 
the ContineQj^—amongst people who deal in 
such wares. They would be just the sort he 
would consort with. He’s a lazy dog, too— 
like the rest of them. ” • * 


“ What do you get, from Jijm in exchange 
for your protection ? ” 

The Chief Inspector was not inclined to en¬ 
large on the value of Mr Verloc’s Jervires. 

“ He would not be much good to anybody but 
myself. One has got to know a good deal before¬ 
hand to make use of a rnan lik^ that. I can under¬ 
stand the sort (»f hint he can give. And when 
I want a hint he can generally furijlsh it to me.” 
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The Chief Inspector lost himself suddenly in 
a discreet reflective mood; and the Assistant 
Commissioner repressed a smile at the fleeting 
thought that the reputation of Chief Inspector 
Heat might possibly have been made in a great 
pajt by the Secret Agent V’^erloc. 

“ In a more general way of being of use, all 
our men of the Special Crimes section on duty at 
Charing Cross and Victoria have orders to take 
careful notice of anybody they may bee with him. 
He meets the new arrivals frequently, and after¬ 
wards keeps track of them. He seems to have 
been told off for that sort of duty. When I want 
an address in athurry, I can always get it from 
him. Of course, I know how to manage our 
relations. I haven’t seen him to speak to 
three times in the last two years. I drop him 
a line, unsigned, and he answers me.in the same 
way at my private address.” 

From time to time the Assistant Cammis- 
sioner gave an almost imperceptible^nod. The 
Chief In.spector added that' he did not suppose 
MrVerloc to'*be deep in the confidence of the 
prominent members of the Revolutionary Inter- 
natioiml Council, but that* he was generally 
trusted of that V.here ^ could be no doubt. 
“Whenever I’ve had reason tto think there 
was something ‘f* the wind,” he concluded, 
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“ yve always found he could tell me something 
worth knowing.” * 

The Assistant Commissioner made a signifi¬ 
cant remark. * 

“ He failed you this time.” 

“ Neither had I wind of anything in aViy 
other way,” retorted Chief Inspector Heat. “ I 
asked him nothing, so he could tell me nothing. 
He isn’t one^of our men. It isn’t as if he were 
irt our pay.” 

“ No,” mutterecl the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner. “ He’s a spy in the pay of a foreign 
government. We could never confess to him.” 

“ I must dp my work in my own way,” de¬ 
clared the Chief Inspector. “When it comes 
to that I would deal with die devil himself, and 
take the consequences. There are things not 
fit for everybody to know.” 

“ Your idea of secrecy seems to consist in 
keeping the chief of your department in the 
dark. Thiit’s stretching it perhaps a little too 
far, isn’t it ? He liv^s over his sh^op ? ” 

“Who—Verloc.^ Oh yes. H(e lives over his 
shop. The wife’s mother, I fancy, lives with 
them.” 

“Is the house watcj^ed ? ” 

“Oh dear, ^o. It wouldn’t do. Certain 
people who come there are Vl'atched. My 
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opinion is that he knows nothing of tfiis 
affair.” 

“How do you account for this?” The 
Assistant Commissioner fiodded at the cloth 
rag lying before him on the table. 

“ I don’t account for it at all, sir. It’s simply 
unaccountable. It can’t be explained by what I 
know.” The Chief Inspector made those ad¬ 
missions with the frankness of a man whose 
reputation is established as if on a' rock. “ At 
anyrate not at this present *moment. I think* 
that the man who had most to do with it will 
turn out to be Michaelis.” 

“ You do ? ” " 

“ Yes, sir; because I can answer for all the 
others.” 

“What about that other man supposed to 
have escaped from the park ? ” 

“ I should think he’s far away by this time,” 
opined the Chief Inspector. * 

The Assistant Commissioner lookpd hard at 
him, and rose suddenly, as though having made 
up his mind 'to some course of action. As a 
matter of fact, he had that very moment suc¬ 
cumbed to a fascinating temfJtation. The Chief 
Inspector heard hitnself <|ismissed with instruc¬ 
tions to meet his superior earljr next morning 
for further consultation upon the case. He 
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lislened with an impenetrable face, aftd walked 
oiA of the room with measured»steps. 

Whatever might have been the plans of the 
Assistant Qommissiciner they had nothing to do 
with that desk work, which was the bane of his 
existence because of its confined nature jyid 
apparent lack of reality. It could not have had, 
or else the general air of alacrity that came upon 
the Assistant Commissioner would have been in¬ 
explicable. /|s soon as he was left alone he looked 
for His hat impulsively, and put it on his ht^ad. 
Having done that, he sat down again to recon¬ 
sider the whole matter. But as his mind was 
already made up, this did not l^ike long. And 
before Chief fnspector Heat had gone very far 
on the way home, he also left the building. 



VII ' 

'TT'HE Assistant Commissioner walked along 
a short and narrow street like a wet, muddy 
trench, then crossing a very broad thorough¬ 
fare entered a public edifice, and sought speech 
with a young private secretary ^unpaid) of< a 
great personage. <f 

This fair, smooth-faced young man, whose 
symmetrically arranged hair gave him the air 
of a large and r^eat schoolboy, met the Assistant 
Commissioner’s request with a doubtful look, 
and spoke with bated breath. 

“ Would he see you ? -I don’t know about that. 
He has walked over from the House an hour ago 
to talk with the permanent Under-Secretary, and 
now he’s ready to, walk back again. He .might 
have sent for him ; but he does it for the sake of 
a little exercise, I suppose. •• It’s all tlie exercise 
he can fijid time for while this session lasts. I 
don’t complain ; I rather enjoy these little 
strolls? He leans on my arm, and doesn't open, 
his lips. But, I sky, he’s very tired, and—well 
—not in the sweetest of t'bmpers just now.” 

“ It's in connection with thatGreenwich affair.” 

. 190 
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j“Oh! I say! He’s very bitter a^ains? you 
people. But I will go and see,*if you insist.” 

“ Do. That’s a good fellow,” said the Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner. • 

The unpaid secretary admired this pluck. 
Composing for himself an innocent face, ihe 
opened a door, and went in with the as.surance of 
a nice and privileged child. And presently he 
reappeared, with a nod to the Assistant Com- 
n>issioner, w|io passing through the same door 
left open for him,^ound himself with the great 
personage in a large room. 

Vast in bulk and stature, with a long white 
face, which, broadened at tht^base by a big 
double chin, appeared egg-shaped in the fringe 
of thin greyisJi^ whisker, the great personage 
seemed an expan<Ifng'>ian. Unfortunate from 
a tailoring point of view, the cross-folds in the 
middle of a buttoned bkick coat ^dded to the 
impression, as if the fa^tenings.of the garment 
were tried J:o the utmost. From the head, set 
upward on a thick cieck, the eyes, with puffy 
lower lids, .stared with a haugljty droop on 
each side of a hooked aggressive nose, nobly 
salient in the vasfr pale circumference «f the 
face. A shiny silk hat anfi a pair of worn 
gloves lying ready oif the end of a long table 
looked expanded too, enormous. | 
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Hb stood on the hearthrug in big, roo^y 
boots, and uttered no word of greeting. 

” I would like to know if this is the beginning 
of another dynamite campaign,” he asked at 
once in a deep, very smooth voice. “ Don’t go 
in'-o details. I have no time for that."^ 

The Assistant Commissioner’s figure before 
this big and rustic Presence had the frail 
slenderness of a reed addresssing an oak. 
And indeed the unbroken record 4f that man’s 
descent surpassed in the n'.imber of centuries 
the age of the oldest oak in the country. 

" No. As far as one can be positive 
about anything I can assure you that it is 
not.” 

“ Yes. But your idea of a,ssurances over 
there,” said the great nvAi, with a contemptuous 
wave of his hand towards a window giving 
on the broad thoroughfare, “ seems to consist 
mainly in makmg the .Secretary of State look 
a fool. I have been told positively in this 
very room less than a moF.th ago that nothing 
of the .so'‘t was even possible.” 

The Assistant Commissioner glanced in the 
direction of the window calmly. 

“You will allow*'me to remark, Sir Ethelred, 
that so far I have had n'o opportunity to give 
you assurances of any kind.” 
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'The haugHly droop of the eyes w^s foAissed 
V n(?w upon the Assistant Comrrfissloner. 

“True,” confessed the deep, smooth voice. 
“ I sent foii Heat. You are still rather a novice 
in your new berth. And how are you getting 
on over ‘there ? ” • 

“ I believe I am learning something every 
day.” 

“ Of course, of course. I hope you will 
get on.” i 

“Thank you, Sir Ethelred. I’ve learned 
something to-day, and even within the last hour 
or so. There is much in this affair of a kind 
that does not meet the eye in ^ usual anarchist 
outrage, even*if one looked into it as deep as 
can be. That’s why I am here.” 

The great man*' puj* his arms akimbo, the 
backs of his big hands resting on his hips. 

“Very well. Go on. . Only no'details, pray. 
Spare,me the details.” , , , 

“You shall not be troubled with them, Sir 
Ethelred,” the Assistant Commissioner began, 
with a calm .and untroubled assurance. While 
he was speaking the hands on the face of the 
clock behind the great man’s back—a heavy, 
glistening affair of massive Scrolls in the same 
dark marble as the Mantelpiece, and with a 
ghostly, evanescent tick—had m^ved through 
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the s[)ace of seven minutes. He spoke witli a 
studious fidelity‘to a parenthetical manner, into 
which every little fact—that is, every detail— 
fitted with delightful ease. “ Not a murmur nor 
even a movement hinted at interruption. The 
great Personage might have been the statue of 
one of his own princely ancestors stripped of a 
crusader’s war harness, and put into an ill-fitting 
frock coat. The Assistant Commissioner felt as 
though he were at liberty to talk for an hour. 
But he kept his head, and* at the end of the 
time mentioned above he broke off with a 
sudden conclusion, which, reproducing the open¬ 
ing statement, pleasantly surprised .Sir Ethelred 
by its apparent swiftness and force. 

“ The kind of thing which meets us under 
the surface of this afeiYP,'* otherwise without 
gravity, is unusual—in this precise form at 
least—and requires sp>ecial treatment.” 

The tone of-Sir Ethelred was deepened, full 
of conviction. 

“I should think soinvolving the Am¬ 
bassador of ? foreign power ! ” 

“ Oh ! The Ambassador ! ” protested the 
other; erect and slender, •allowing himself a 
mere half smile. ' “It would be stupid of me 
to advance anything oP the kind. And it is 
absolutely unnecessary, because if I am right 
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inj my surmises, whether ambassador or hall 
porter it’s a mere detail.” * 

Sir Ethelred opened a wide mouth, like a 
cavern, infeo which ^the hooked nose seemed 
anxious to peer ; there came from it a subdued 
rolling s5und, as from a distant organ with fhe 
scornful indignation stop. , 

“No! These people are too impossible. 
What do they mean by importing their methods 
of Crim-Tar^ary here ? A Turk would have 
more decency.” 

“ You forget, Sir fethelred, that strictly speak¬ 
ing we know nothing positively—as yet.” 

“No! But how would you define it 
Shortly.? ” * 

“ Barefaced auflacity amounting to childish¬ 
ness of a peculiar syort. 

“ We can’t put up with the innocence of nasty 
little children,” said the great and expanded 
persor^ge, expanding a little "iwore, as it were. 
The haughty drooping glance struck crushingly 
the carpet at the •Assistant Commissioner’s 
feet. “ They’ll have to get a hard rap on the 
knuckles over this affair. We must be in a 

position to-What is j^our general* idea, 

stated shortly ? No need to go into details.” 

“No, Sir Ethelred.* In principle, I should 
lay it down that the existence of secret agents 
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shou/d not be tolerated, as tending to augment 
the positive dangers of the evil against which 
they are used. That the spy will fabricate his 
information is a mere coilimonplacve. But in 
the sphere of political and revolutionary action, 
relying partly on violence, the professfbnal spy 
has every facility to fabricate the very facts 
themselves, and will spread the double evil of 
emulation in one direction, and of panic, hasty 
legislation, unreflecting hate, oii the other. 
However, this is an imperfelt world-” 

The deep-voiced Presence on the hearthrug, 
motionless, with big elbows stuck out, .said 
hastily: ■' 

“ Be lucid, please.” 

“Yes, Sir Ethelred-..An imperfect 

world. Therefore dircdri’y the character of this 
affair suggested itself to me, I thought it should 
be dealt with with special secrecy, and ventured 
to come over here.” 

“ That’s right,” approved the great Person- 
age, glancing down complacently over his 
double chin/ “ I am glad there’s somebody 
over at your shop who thinks that the Secre¬ 
tary of State may be trusted now and then.” 

The Assistant Commissioner had an amused 
smile. - 

“ I was riially thinking that it might be 
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“What! Heat? An ass—eh ?” exclaimed the 
great man,*with distinct animosity. 

“ Not^ at all. Pray, Sir Ethelred, don’t put 
that unjust interpretation on my remarks.” • 

“ Then what ? Too clever by half 
“ Neither—at least not as a rule. All the 
grounds of my surmises I have from him. 
The only t|ing I’ve discovered by myself is 
that he has beCi'v making use of that man 
privately. Who could blame him ? He’s 
an old police hand. He told me virtually 
that he must have tools to^w^ork with. Tt 
occurred to me that this tool should be sur¬ 
rendered to the Special Crimes division as a 
whole, instead of remanding the private property 
of Chief Inspector Heat. I extend my con¬ 
ception of our departmental dlities to the 
suppression of the secret agent. But Chief 
Inspector JHeat is an old departmental hand. 
He would accuse m€ of perverting its morality 
and attacking its efficiency. He^ would define 
it bitterly as protection extended to the 
criminal class of revolutionists. It w'ould mean 
just that to him.” 

“ Yes. But what do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean to say, first, that th<?re’s but* poor 
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comfort in being able to declare that any givjfen 
act of violence—-damaging property or destroy¬ 
ing life—is not the work of anarchism at all, but 
of something else altogether—some species of 
authorised scoundrelism. This, I fancy, is much 
more frequent than we suppose. Next, it’s 
obvious that the existence of these people in the 
pay of foreign governments destroys in a mea¬ 
sure the efficiency of our supervision. A spy of 
that sort can afford to be more i^eckless than 
the most reckless of conspir^Ttors. His occupa¬ 
tion is free from all restraint. He’s without as 
much faith as is necessary for complete nega¬ 
tion, and without that much law as is im¬ 
plied in lawlessness. Thirdly, the existence 
of these spies amongst tliq, revolutionary 
groups, which we are rt^DroJlched for harbour¬ 
ing here, does away with all certitude. You 
have received a reassuring statement from 
Chief Inspector: Heat some time ago. ft was 
by no means groundless—and yet this episode 
happens. I call it an episode, because this 
affair, I make bold to say, is episodic; it is no 
part of any general .scheme, however wild. 
The Very peculiarities which surprise and per¬ 
plex Chief Inspector Heat establish it scharac- 
ter in my eyes. I am keeping clear of details, 
Sir Ethelred> 
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|The PersoTfege on the hearthrug* had* been 
listening with profound attenti6n. 

“Just so. Be as concise as you can.” 

The As.sistant Cofrimissioner intimated by an 
earnest deferential gesture that he was anxious 
to be coflcise. • 

“ There is a peculiar stupidity arid feeble¬ 
ness in the conduct of this affair which gives 
me excellent hopes of getting behind it and 
finding ther(| something else than an individual 
freak of fanaticisn^v For it is a planned thing, 
undoubtedly. Th(* actual perpetrator seems 
to have been led by the hand to the spot, 
and then abandoned hurriedl)i to his own de¬ 
vices. The inference is that he was imported 
from abroad for the purpose of committing 
this outrage. At*the *5ame time one is foijced 
to the conclusion that he did not know enough 
English to ask his way, unless*one were to 
accept the fantastic tli^ory that he was a deaf 

mute. I wonder now- But this is idle. 

He has destroyed himself by an accident, 
obviousfy, • Not an extraordinary. accident. 
But an extraordlnar)'^ little fact remains: the 
address on his elothing discovered by the 
merest accident, too. It is an incredible little 
fact, so incredible tlfat the explanation which 
will account for it is bound to toifch the bottom 
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of this affair. Instead of instri/^ting Heat |o 
go on with this' case, my intention is to seek 
this explanation personally—by myself, I mean— 
where it may be picked up.That is'in a certain 
shop in Brett Street, and on the lips of a 
certain secret agent once upon a time'the con¬ 
fidential ,.and trusted spy of the late Baron 
Stott - Wartenheim, Ambassador of a Great 
Power to the Court of St James.” 

The Assistant Commissioner paused, then 
added: “Those fellows are a perfect pest." 
In order to raise his dropping glance to the 
speaker’s face, the Personage on the hearthrug 
had gradually tiked his head farther back, which 
gave him an aspect of extraordinary haughti¬ 
ness. _ 

“Why not leave it to*Treai ?” 

“ Because he is an old departmental hand. 
They have their own^ morality. My line of 
inquiry would Appear to him an awfu> per¬ 
version of duty. For him the plajn duty is 
to fasten the guilt upon ?js many prominent 
anarchists as,he can on some slight indications 
he had picked up in the course of his investiga¬ 
tion On the spot; whereas I, he would say, 
am bent upon vindicating their innocence. I 
am trying to be as lucid ^s I can in presenting 
this obscure nJ.atter to you without details.” 
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He would,Nvould he ? ” muttered fhe p*roud 
head of Sir Ethelred from its loTty elevation. 

“ I am afraid so—with an indignation and 
disgust of vrhich yoif or I can have no idea. 
He’s an excellent servant. We must not put 
an undue'strain on his loyalty. That’s always 
a mistake. Besides, I want a free Jiand—a 
freer hand than it would be perhaps advisable 
to give Chief Inspector Heat. I haven’t the 
slightest wish|;o spare this man Verloc. He will, 
I imagine, be extrei^ely startled to find his con¬ 
nection with this afrair, whatever it may be, 
brought home to him so quickly. Frightening 
him will not be very difficult.^ But our true 
objective lies behind him somewhere. I want 
your authority to^ give him such assurances of 
personal safety as t ma^ think proper.” 

“Certainly,” said the Personage on the 
hearthrug. “ Find out as much *as you can ; 
find it, out in your own way.i’ • 

“ I must^ set about it without loss of time, 
this very evening,”* said the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. • , . 

Sir Ethelred shifted one hand under his coat 
tails, and tilting baek' his head, looked eft him 
steadily. 

“We’ll have a late Sitting to-night,” he said. 
“ Come to the House wfith vour yiscoverles if 
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we are not gone home. I’ll Toodle^to 

look out for you. He’ll take you into my room.” 

The numerous family and the wide connec¬ 
tions of the youthful-lookiiig Privaee Secretary 
cherished for him the hope of an austere and 
exalted destiny. Meantime the social sphere 
he adorjied in his hours of idleness chose to 
pet him under the above nickname. And Sir 
Ethelred, hearing it on the lips of his wife and 
girls every day (mostly at breakfjist-time), had 
conferred upon it the cfenity of unsmiling 
adoption. ' 

The Assistant Commissioner was surprised 
and gratified extremely. 

“ I shall certainly bring my discoveries to 
the House on the chance of^you having the 
time to-” 

“ I won’t have the time,” interrupted the 
great Perso'nage. “ But I will see you. I 
haven’t the tiiTkemow—:— And you are going 
yourself.^” 

“Yes, Sir Ethelred. I think it the best way.” 

The Persi)nage had tilted his‘head so far 
back that, in order to keep the Assistant 
Commissioner under his observation, he had 
to nearly close his eyes. 

“ H’m. Ha! And hdw do you propose—^— 
WilPyou assjbme a disguise } ” 
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^ Hardly a d^guise! I’ll change clothes, 
of course.* * 

“ Of course,” repeated the great man, with a 
sort of abseflt-minded loftiness. He turned his 
big head slowly, and over his shoulder gave a 
haughty dblique stare to the ponderous marble 
timepiece with the sly, feeble tick, ^he gilt 
hands had taken the opportunity to steal 
through no less than five and twenty minutes 
boliind his brj;k. 

The Assistant C^^mmissioner, who could not 
see them, grew a litNe nervous in the interval. 
But the great man presented to him a calm 
and undismayed face. « 

“Very well,” he said, and paused, as if in 
deliberate contempt of the official clock. “ But 
what first put you hi nm<^ion in this direction?” 

“ I have been always of opinion,” began the 
Assistant Commissioner.* * 

“ Ah. Yes! Opinion. That’s of course. 
But the immediate motive ? ” 

“ What shall I say, Sir Ethelred ? A new 
man’s antagonism to old methods. A desire 
to know something at first hand. Some im¬ 
patience. It’s my •old work^ but the h&rness 
is different. It has been chafing me a little in 
one or two tender places.” 

“ I hope you’ll get on over th^pre,” safd the 
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great man kindly, extending his hand, softS| to 

the touch, but broad and powerful like the hand 
of a glorified farmer. The Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner shook it, and withdrew. 

In the outer room Toodles, who had been 
vr^aiting perched on the edge of a table,’advanced 
to meet .him, subduing his natural buoyancy. 

“Well? Satisfactory ?” he asked, with airy 
importance. 

“ Perfectly. You’ve earned imy undyivig 
gratitude,” answered thegAssistant Commis¬ 
sioner, whose long face I'vjoked wooden in con¬ 
trast with the peculiar character of the other’s 
gravity, which^*' seemed perpetually ready to 
break into ripples and chuckles. 

“ That’s all right. But seriously, you can’t 
imagine how irritated die is by the attacks on. 
his Bill for the Nationalisation of Fisheries. * 
They call it the beginning of social revolution. 
Of course, it ie a revolutionary measure But 
these fellows have no decency. The personal 
attacks-” 

“ I read the papers,” remarked the Assistant 
Commissioner. 

“Odious? Eh^? And you have no notion, 
what a mass of work he has got to get through 
every day. ^ He does ft all himself. Seems 
unable to tript anyone with these Fisheries.” 
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^ And yet heig given a whole half hcsur tlb the 
consideration of my very small sf)rat,” interjected 
the Assistant Commissioner. 

“ Small! tls it ? ym glad to hear that. But 
it’s a pity you didn’t keep away, then. This 
fight tak^ it out of him frightfully. The mag’s 
getting exhausted. I feel it by the way he leans 
on my arm as we walk over. And, I say, is he 
safe in the streets ? Mullins has been march¬ 
ing his men ip here this afternoon. There’s a 
constable stuck by,every lamp-post, and every 
second person we mti^t between this and Palace 
Yard is an obvious ‘tec.’ It will get on his 
nerves presently. I say, these foreign scoundrels 
aren’t likely to throw something at him—are 
they ? It would be a national calamity. The 
country can’t spare* him^ 

“ Not to mention yourself He leans on 
your arm,” suggested the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, soberly. “ You would byth go.” 

“It would be an easy way for a young man 
to go down into history? Not so many British 
Ministers* have been assassinated ^s tc^ make it 

a minor incident. But seriously now-” 

“ r am afraid that if you want to go»down 
into history you’ll have to dS something for it. 
Seriously, there’s no danger whatever for both 
of you but from overwork.” 
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The Sympathetic Toodles ^(^elcomed |his 
opening for a (.-huckle. 

“ The Fisheries won’t kill me. I am used to 
late hours,” he declared, \^ith ingenuous levity. 
But, feeling an instant compunction, he began 
to assume an air of statesman-like ilioodiness, 
as one draws on a glove. “His massive intel- 
lect will stand any amount of work. It’s his 
nerves that I am afraid of The reactionary 
gang, with that abusive brute ^heeseman "at 
their head, insult him every night.” 

“ If he will insist on beginning a revolution!” 
murmured the Assistant Commissioner. 

“ The time fhas come, and he is the only 
man great enough for the work,'” protested the 
revolutionary Toodles, flaring up under the 
calm, speculative gazo,- of the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. Somewhere in a corridor a distant 
bell tinkled urgently,, and with devoted vigil¬ 
ance the young man prjcked up his ears, at the 
sound. “He’s ready to go now,” he exclaimed 
in a whisper, snatched up his hat, and vanished 
from thg rop(n. 

The Assistant Commissioner went out by 
another door in a less elastio manner. Again he 
crossed the wide thoroughfare, walked along a 
narrow street, and re-erftered hastily his oWn 
depavtmentaF buildings. He kept up this accel- 
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erajed pace to-'^he door of his privsrte r^om. 
Before he had closed it fairly his eyes sought 
his desk. He stood still for a moment, then 
walked up, looked a'Jt round on the floor, sat 
down in' his chair, rang a bell, and waited. 

“ Chiefdnspector Heat gone yet?” , 

“ Yes, sir. Went away half-an-hour ago.” 

He nodded. “That will do.” And sitting still, 
with his hat pushed off his forehead, he thought 
that it was just like Heat’s confounded cheek to 
carry off quietly tl;ie only piece of material 
evidence. But he ''thought this without ani¬ 
mosity. Old and vmued servants will take 
liberties. The piece of overcoat with the 
address sewn bn was certainly not a thing to 
leave about. r3ismissing from his mind this 
manifestation of Chief ^spector Heat’s mis¬ 
trust, he wrote and despatched a note to his 
wife, charging her to njake his tipologies to 
Michaelis’ great lady, with vjh^m they were 
engaged to dine that evening. 

The short jacket *ind the low, round hat he 
assumed in a sort of curtained alcoW containing 
a washstand, a row of wooden pegs and a shelf, 
brought out wonderfiully the length of his grave, 
brown face. He stepped b*ack into.the full 
light of the room, looking like the vision of a 
cool, reflective Don Quixote, witlj the sunken 
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eyef of s dark enthusiast and ix/very delibe|ate 
manner. He Ifeft the scene 6T his daily labours 
quickly like an unobtrusive shadow. His de¬ 
scent into the street was like the descent into a 
slimy aquarium from which the water had been 
run off. A murky, gloomy dampness'bnveloped 
him. ' The walls of the houses were wet, the mud 
of the roadway glistened with an effect of phos¬ 
phorescence, and when he emerged into the 
Strand out of a narrow street by the side, of 
Charing Cross Station the genius’of the locality 
assimilated him. He mi<hnt have been but one 
more of the queer foreign fish that can be seen 
of an evening- about there flitting round the 
dark corners. 

He came to a stand on the very edge of the 
pavement, and waited. His exercised eyes had 
made out in the coiilused movements of lights' 
and shadows thronging the roadway the crawl¬ 
ing approach of a hansom. He gave no sign ; 
but when the low step gliding along the curb¬ 
stone came to his feet he dodged in' skilfully in 
front of the big turning wheel, a.nd 'spoke up 
through the little trap door almost before the 
man gazing supinely ahead from his perch was 
aware of having been boarded by a fare. 

It was not a long drive. It ended by signal 
abruptly, no^where in particular, between two 
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larip-posts large drapery establishment 

—a long range m shops already lapped up in 
sheets of corrugated iron for the night. Tender¬ 
ing a coin through thC trap door the fare slipped 
out and^away, leaving an effect of uncanny, 
eccentric 'ghostliness upon the driver’s mirfd. 
But the size of the coiil was satisfactosy to his 
touch, and his education not being literary, he 
remained untroubled by the fear of finding it 
presently tur^ied to a dead leaf in his pocket. 
Raised above the world of fares by the nature 
of his calling, he c^^^templated their actions 
with a limited interest. The sharp pulling of 
his horse right round expressed* his philosophy. 

Meantime tfie Assistant Commissioner was 
already giving his order to a waiter in a little 
Italian restaurant rOlind Vi^corner—one of those 
traps for the hungry, long and narrow, baited 
with a perspective of mlrnors and \vhite napery ; 
withouj: air, but with aji atmosphere of their 
own—an atmosphere of fraudulent cookery mock¬ 
ing an abject manlsind in the most pressing 
of its miserable necessities. In this immoral 
atmosphere the Assistant Commissioner, refiect- 
.ing upon his enterprise, seeijied to lose'some 
more of his identity. He had a sense of loneli¬ 
ness, of evil freedom. * It was rather pleasant. 
When, after paying for his short n^al, he stood 
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up and waited for his change,^h l'^saw himself in 
the sheet of glass, and was struck by his foreign 
appearance. He contemplated his own image 
with a melancholy and irtquisitive' gaze, then 
by sudden inspiration raised the collar of his 
jacket. This arrangement appeared to him 
commendable, and he completed it by giving an 
upward twist to the ends of his black moustache. 
He was satisfied by the subtle modification of 
his personal aspect caused by.' these small 
changes. “ That’ll do very well,” he thought. 
“ I’ll get a little wet, a litN'fi splashed-” 

He became aware of the waiter at his elbow 
and of a small 'pile of silver coins on the edge 
of the table before him. The waiter kept one 
eye on it, w'hile his other eye followed the long 
back of a tall, not very youhg girl, who passed 
up to a distant table looking perfectly sightless' 
and altogether unapproachable. She seemed 
to be a habitual 'customer. 

On going out the Assistant Cpmmissioner 
made to himself the observation that the patrons 
of the place had lost in the frequentation of fraud¬ 
ulent cookery all their national and private 
characteristics. And this''was strange, since, 
the Italian restaurant is su^h a peculiarly British 
institution. But these people were as denation¬ 
alised as the fishes set before them with every cir- 
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cumstance of ui;,^mped respectabilityf Neither 
was their personalty stamped in any way, pro¬ 
fessionally, socially or racially. They seemed 
created for the Ita’iSn restaurant, unless the 
Italian restaurant hid been perchance created for 
them. Blit that last hypothesis was unthinkable, 
since one could not place them anywherp outside 
those special establishments. One never met 
these enigmatical persons elsewhere. It w'as 
irr^ossible to form a precise idea w'hat occupa¬ 
tions they followed by day and w'here they went 
to bed at night. A.‘d he himself had become 
unplaced. It would Imve been impossible for 
anybody to guess his occupatio*. As to going 
to bed, there was a doubt even in his own mind. 
Not indeed in regard to his domicile itself, but 
very much so in respeot of the time when he 
would be able to return th^re. A pleasurable 
feeling of independence possessed him when he 
heard jhe glass doors sw;ing to. behind his back 
with a sort of imperfect baffled thud. He 
advanced at once inio an immensity of greasy 
slime and damp plaster intersperse^ with lamps, 
and enveloped, oppressed, penetrated, choked, 
and suffocated by the blackness of a wet Lbndon 
night, which is composed of soot and drops of 
water. • 

Brett Street was not very faf away.* It 
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branched'off, narrow, from th^.^ide of an open 
triangular space‘surrounded dark and myster¬ 
ious houses, temples of petty commerce emptied 
of traders for the night. VDnly a fruiterer’s stall 
at the corner made a violent blaze of light and 
colour. Beyond all was black, and’ the few 
people passing in that direction vanished at one 
stride beyond the glowing heaps of oranges and 
lemons. No footsteps echoed. They would 
never be heard of again. Thtj adventurous 
head of the Special Crimes Department watched 
these disappearances fro^r. a distance with an 
interested eye. He felt light-hearted, as though 
he had been ambushed all alone in a jungle 
many thousands of miles away from depart¬ 
mental desks and official inkstands. This joy¬ 
ousness and dispersion of thought before a task 
of some importance seems to prove that this 
world of ouls is not .such a very serious affair 

after all. For,the Assistant Commissioner was 

• « 

not constitutionally inclined to levity. 

The policeman on th^ beat projected his 
sombre and .moving form against .the luminous 
glory of oranges and lemons, and entered 

Bretf Street without haste. The Assistant 

% 

Commissioner, as though he were a member 
of the criminal classes, ^lingered out of sight, 
awaiting hisjreturn. But this constable seemed 
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to be lost for e^*j^to the forc^. He* never re¬ 
turned : must have gone out at the other end of 
Brett Street. ^ 

The .Assistant Commissioner, reaching this 
conclusiqn, entered the street in his turn, and 
came upon a large van arrested in front of fhe 
dimly lit window-panes of a carter’s eating- 
house. The man was refreshing himself inside, 
and the horses, their big heads lowered to the 
gfound, fed r|Ut of nose-bags steadily. Farther 
on, on the opposite side of the street, another 
suspect patch of dn^ light issued from Mr 
Verloc’s shop front, hung with papers, heaving 
with vague piJes of cardboarcf boxes and the 
shapes of books. The Assistant Commissioner 
.stood observing it across the roadway. There 
could be no mistake. E-”, the side of the front 
window, encumbered by the shadows of nonde- 

• P 

script things, the door, sfanding ajar, let escape 
on th« pavement a narrow, cltfar streak of gas¬ 
light withiij. 

Behind the Assistant Commissioner the van 
and horses, merged into one mass, seenTed some¬ 
thing alive—a square - backed black monster 
blocking half the sfreet, with, sudden iron-shod 
stampings, fierce jingles, and heavy, blowing 
sighs. The harshly 'festive, ill-omened glare 
of a large and prosperous publii'-house faced 
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the other end pf Brett Str^^^*/across a wide 
road. This barrier of blazing lights, opposing 
the shadows gathered about the humble abode 
of Mr Verloc’s domestic happiness, seemed to 
drive the obscurity of the street back upon it¬ 
self, make it more sullen, brooding, an*d sinister. 
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TTAVrNG infused by persistent importuniues 
some sort of heat*into the chilly interest of 
several licensed victuallers (the acquaintances 
once upon a time of her late unlucky husband), 
Mrs Verloc’s mother had at last secured her ad¬ 
mission to Certain almshouses founded by a 
wealthy innkeeper for the destitute widows of 
the trade. \ 

This end, conceived in the j^stuteness of her 
uneasy heart, *the old woman had pursued with 
secrecy and determination. That was the time 
when her daughter* Winnie could not help pass¬ 
ing a remark to Mr Verloc'i^at “ mother has been 
spending half-crowns ai\d five shillings almost 
every-day this last week in,c^ab fares.” But 
the remark was not made grudgingly. Winnie 
respected *her mo^ier’s infirmities. She was 
only a little, surprised at this su<Jden piania for 
locomotion. Mr Verloc, who was sufficiently 
magnificent in his. way, had grunted the re¬ 
mark impatiently aside as interfering with his 
meditations. These •were frequent, deep, and 
prolonged ; they bore upon a | matter *morq 
315 
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impoftanft than five shillings. ^Pistinctly more 
important, and '^beyond all <^mparison more 
difficult to consider in all its aspects with philo¬ 
sophical serenity. ^ 

Her object attained in astute secrecy, the 
heroic old woman had made a clean breast of it 
to Mrs Verloc. Her soul, was triumphant andher 
heart tremulous. Inwardly she quaked, because 
she dreaded and admired the calm, self-contained 
character of her daughter Winnie, whose dis¬ 
pleasure was made redoubtable bjy- a diversity 
of dreadful silences. Bm she did not allow 
her inward apprehensions to rob her of the 
advantage of veijerable placidity conferred upon 
her outward person by her triple ’chin, the float¬ 
ing ampleness of her ancient form, and the 
impotent condition of h^r legs. 

The shock of thfv''fnformation was so unex¬ 
pected that M.-s V'^erloc, against her usual practice 
when addressed, interrupted the domestic occu¬ 
pation she was engaged upon. It was the 
dusting of the furniture in^ the parlour behind 
the shop. She turned her head towards her 
mother. 

“ Whatever did you wartt to do that for ?" 
she exclaimed, in scandalised astonishment. 

The shock must have ^Deen severe to make 
her depart frpm that distant and uninquiring 
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acceptance of which was her forcfe and her 

safeguard in life. ** 

“Weren’t you made comfortable enough 
here.?”^ 

She had lapsed into these inquiries, but 
next moifient she saved the consistency of hfer 
conduct by resuming her dusting, whilf; the old 
woman sat scared and dumb under her dingy 
white cap and lustreless dark wig. 

•Winnie finished the chair, and ran the duster 
along the mahogany at the back of the horse¬ 
hair sofa on which Mr Verloc loved to take 
his ease in hat and oVercoat. She was intent 
on her work, but presently shefiermitted herself 
another question. 

“ How in the world did you manage it, 
mother ?” ' • 

As not affecting the iri%’ardness of things, 
which it was Mrs Verloe’s princi{?le to ignore, 
this c^iriosity was excusable. . Jt bore merely 
on the methods. The old woman welcomed 
it eagerly as bringing forward something that 
could be talked about with much s^ncewty. 

She favoured her daughter by an exhaustive 
answer, full of names and enrjched by sidfe com¬ 
ments upon the ravages of time as observed 
in the -alteration of human countenances. The 
names were principally the nam«(s of licensed 
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victuallerii—“ poor daddy’s fVjfMids, my dear.” 
She enlarged with special a^reciatlon on the 
kindness and condescension of a large brewer, 
a Baronet and an M.P.,‘the Chairman of the 
Governors of the Charity. She expressed her¬ 
self thus warmly because she had been allowed to 
interview by appointment his Private Secretary 
—“a very polite gentleman, all in black, with a 
gentle, sad voice, but so very, very thin and 
quiet. He was like a shadow, my dear.” » 

Winnie, prolonging her dustihg operations 
till the tale was told to the end, walked out of 
the parlour into the kit/^en (down two steps) 
in her usual v’^ianner, without the slightest 
comment. 

Shedding a few tears in sign of rejoicing a^ 
her daughter’s mansi^ude in this terrible affair, 
Mrs Verloc’s moth^i* gave play to her astute¬ 
ness in the direction of her furniture, because 
it was her owp ; and sometimes she wished it 
hadn’t been. Heroism is all very well, but 
there are circumstances wben the disposal of 
a few tables and chairs, brass bedsteads, and so 
on, may be big with remote and disastrous con- 
sequerlces. She required a- few pieces herself, 
the Foundation which, after many importunities, 
had gathered her to its charitable breast, giving 
nothing but bare planks and cheaply papered 
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bricks to the -iblects of its ^solicitilde. The 
delicacy guiding her choice to the least valuable 
and most dilapidated articles passed unac¬ 
knowledged, because AVinnie’s philosophy con¬ 
sisted in .not taking notice of the inside of facts ; 
she assurned that mother took what suited her 
best. As to Mr Verfoc, his intense, medita¬ 
tion, like a sort of Chinese wall, isolated him 
completely from the phenomena of this world of 
vsrin effort an^d illusory appearances. 

Her selection made, the disposal of the rest 
became a perplexing question in a particular 
way. She was leavii^ it in Brett Street, of 
course. But she had two clfildren. Winnie 
was provided for by her sensible union with that 
.excellent husband, Mr Verloc. Stevie was 
destitute—and a Ifttle^peculiar. His position 
had to be considered befor^ the claims of legal 
justice and even the pr@mptings*of partiality. 
The possession of the /urnitwre would not be 
in any sense a provision. He ought to have 
it—the ppor boy. £ut to give it. to him would 
be like tampering with his positiop of complete 
dependence. It was a sort of claim which she 
feared to weaken. Moreover,^the susceptibilities 
of Mr Verloc would perhaps not brook being 
beholden to his brother-in-law for the chairs he 
sat on. In a long experience bf gentlemen 
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lodgers, Mrs Verloc’s moth^-had acquired a 
dismal but resigned notion ofthe fantastic side of 
human nature. What if Mr Verloc suddenly 
took it into his head to tell Stevie to take his 
blessed sticks somewhere out of that ? A 
division, on the other hand, however carefully 
made, might give sonfe cause of offence to 
Winnie. No. Stevie must remain destitute 
and dependent. And at the moment of leav¬ 
ing Brett Street she had said to her daughter: 
“No use waiting till I am dead, is there? 
Everything I leave here is altogether your own 
now, my dear.” f 

Winnie, with'^er hat on, silent behind her 
mother’s back, went on arranging the collar 
of the old woman’s cloak. She got her hand-o 
bag, an umbrella, wit'h an impassive face. 
The time had come for the expenditure of the' 
sum of three-and-sixpence on what might well 
be supposed the last cab drive of Mrs Verloc’s 
mother’s life. They went out a^ the shop 
door. ■*' 

The conveyance awaiting them* would have 
illustrated the proverb that “ truth can be more 
cruel than caricature,” if such a proverb existed. 
Crawling behind an infirm horse, a metropo¬ 
litan hackney carriage »drew up on Wobbly 
wheels and w^th a maimed driver on the box. 
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This last peculiarity caused some embarrass¬ 
ment. Catching '^sight of a liooked iron con¬ 
trivance protruding from the left sleeve of the 
man’s coat, Mrs Verge’s mother lost suddenly 
the heroic courage of these days. She really 
couldn’t Vust herself. “What do you thiijk, 
Winnie.^” She hung* back. The passionate 
expostulations of the big-faced cabman seemed 
to be squeezed out of a blocked throat. Leaning 
over from his box, he whispered with mysterious 
indignation, f What was the matter now ? Was 
it possible to treat a man so? His enormous 
and unwashed countenance flamed red in the 
muddy stretch of the street, ’^^as it likely they 
would have given him a licence, he inquired 
desperately, if- 

The police constable of the locality quieted 
him by a friendly glance; sben addressing him¬ 
self to the two women, without‘marked con¬ 
sideration, said: 

• . . • * • 

“ He’s been driving a cab for twenty years. 

I never knew him have an accident.” 

“ Accident! ” shouted the driver in, a scorn¬ 
ful whisper. 

The policeman’s, testimony settled it* The 
modest assemblage of seven people, mostly 
under* age, dispersed- Winnie followed her 
mother into the cab. Stevie cKmbed on the 
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box. ‘ vacant mouth and _ distressed eyes 
depicted the state of his mifTlJ^in regard to the 
transactions which were taking place. In the 
narrow streets the progress of the journey was 
made sensible to those within by the near fronts 
of. the houses gliding past slowly and shakily, 
with a great rattle and jingling of glass, as if 
about to collapse behind the cab ; and the infirm 
horse, with the harness hung over his sharp 
backbone flapping very loose about his thighs, 
appeared to be dancing mincingl'y on his toes 
with infinite patience. Later on, in the wider 
space of Whitehall, all vis/.al evidences of motion 
became impercepjtible. The rattle and jingle of 
glass went on indefinitely in front of the long 
Treasury building—and time itself seemed to 
stand still. ^ 

At last Winnie o]»^erved ; “ This isn’t a very 
good horse.” 

Her eyes gleamed in the shadow of the 
cab straight ahead, immovable. On the box, 
Stevie shut his vacant mou,th first, m order to 
ejaculate,earnestly : “ Don’t.” 

The driver, holding high the reins twisted 
around the hook, took no notice. Perhaps he 
had not heard. Stevie’s breast heaved. 

“Don’t whip.” » • * 

The man ‘turned slowly his bloated and 
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sodden face of^many colours bristling^ with 
white hairs. His'Ttttle red eyes glistened with 
moisture. H is big lips had a violet tint. They 
remained closed. W^h the dirty back of his 
whip-hand he rubbed the stubble sprouting 
on his enormous chin. , 

" You mustn’t,” sttammered out Stevie 
violently. “It hurts.” 

“ Mustn’t whip, ’ queried the other in a 
thoughtful whisper, and immediately whipped. 
He did this, fiot because his soul was cruel and 
his heart evil, but because he had to earn his 
fare. And for a time ^le walls of St Stephen’s, 
with its towers and pinnacles,^ontemplated in 
immobility an3 silence a cab that jingled. It 
rolled too, however. But on the bridge there 
was a commotion. • St«vie suddenly proceeded 
kto get down from the box.There were shouts 
on the pavement, people ran forward, the 
driver^pulled up, whispering cpr^ses of indigna¬ 
tion and astonishment. Winnie lowered the 
window, an*d put hej head out, white as a ghost. 
In the depths of the cab, her mother, was ex¬ 
claiming, in tones of anguish : “*Is that boy 
.hurt ? Is that boy .hurt ? ” • 

Stevie was not hurt, he had not even 
fallen, 43ut excitement#as usual had robbed him 
of the power of connected speech. He could 
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do no more than stammer at the window: 
“Too heavy. Too heavy?*^ Winnie put out 
her hand on to his shoulder. 

“Stevie! Get up on'the box directly, and 
don’t try to get down again.” 

.“No. No. Walk. Must walk.” 

In trying to state ths nature of that neces¬ 
sity he stammered himself into utter inco¬ 
herence. No physical impossibility stood in the 
way of his whim. Stevie could have managed 
easil}- to keep pace with the in'drin, dancing 
horse without getting out of breath. But his 
sister withheld her con^cjnt decisively. “ The 
idea! Who evgf heard"^of such a thing! Run 
after a cab!” Her mother, frightened and help¬ 
less in the depths of the conveyance, entreated: 

“ Oh, don’t let him, Winnie. He’ll get lost. 
Don’t let him.” t 

“ Certainly not. What next! Mr Verloc 
will be sorry to hear of this nonsense, Stevie, 
—I can tell you. He won’t be happy at 

all.” ^ 

The idea oV Mr Verloc’s grief and unhappi¬ 
ness acting as usual powerfully upon Stevie’s 
fundamentally docile disposition, he abandoned, 
all resistance, and climbed up again on the box, 
with a face of despair. i 

The cabb/ turned at him his enormous and 
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inflamed countenance truculentjy. “©ont you 
go for trying thi:?" silly game again, young 
fellow.” 

After^ delivering ITimself thus in a stern 
whisper, strained almost to extinction, he drove 
on, ruminating solemnly. To his mind the 
incident remained somewhat obscure. , But his 
^intellect, though it had lost its pristine vivacity 
in the benumbing years of sedentary exposure 
to* the weather, lacked not independence or 
sanity. Gralely he dismissed the hypothesis 
of Stevie being a drunken young nipper. 

Inside the cab the soell of silence, in which 
the two women hacf endiujfd shoulder to 
shoulder the jotting, rattling, and jingling of the 
journey, had Vjeen broken by Steevie's out¬ 
break. Winnie raised^her voice, 
k “ You’ve done what yo^ wanted, mother. 
You’ll have only yourself, to thank for it if you 
aren’t^ happy afterwards. Aijd, I don’t think 
you’ll be. That I don’t. Weren’t you comfort¬ 
able enough in the jiouse ? Whatever people’ll 
think of us—^you throwing yours^f like this on 
a Charity?” 

. “ My dear,” screamed ^the old iX^oman 

earnestly above the noise, “you’ve been the 
best of* daughters to /ne. As to Mr Verloc— 
there-” 
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Words failing her on the subject of Mr 
Verloc’s excellence, she ttiTned her old tearful 
eyes to the roof of the cab. Then she averted 
her head on the pretence of looking out of the 
window, as if to judge of their progress. It 
was insignificant, and went on close to the 
curbstone. Night, the^ early dirty night, the 
sinister, noisy, hopeless and rowdy night op 
South London, had overtaken her on her last 
cab drive. In the gas-light of the low-fror^ted 
shops her big cheeks glowed w^th an orange 
hue under a black and mauve bonnet. 

Mrs Verloc’s mothep’s complexion had be¬ 
come yellow bf- the erfect of age and from a 
natural predisposition to biliousness, favoured 
by the trials of a difficult and worried existence, 
first as wife, then as jidow. It was a com¬ 
plexion, that undr, the influence of a blusk' 
would take on an orange tint. And this 
woman, modest indeed but hardened in the 
fires of adversity, of an age, moreover, when 
blushes are not expected, had positively blushed 
before her daughter. In the privacy of a four- 
wheeler, on her way to a charity cottage (one 
of a row) which by the exiguity of its dimenr 
sions and the simplicity of its accommodation, 
might well have been devised in kindness as a 
place of training for the still more straitened 
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circumstances of the grave, she was •forced to 
hide from her owii“child a blush of remorse 
and shame. 

Whatever people w?ll think ? She knew very 
well what they did think, the people Winnie had 
in her mmd—the old friends of her husbai>d, 
and others too, whose interest she had,solicited 
with such flattering success. She had not 
known before what a good beggar she could 
bei But she guessed very well what inference 
was drawn '"ilom her application. On account 
of that shrinking delicacy, which exists side 
by side with aggressi\’e brutality in masculine 
nature, the inquiries in^o her (^’'cumsLances had 
not been pushed very far. She had checked 
them by a visible compression of the lips and 
some display of aR ewotion determined to be 
eloquently silent. And the^nen would become 
suddenly incurious, aftei; the manner of their 
kind., She congratulated hqrself more than 
once on having nothing to do with women, 
who being* naturall^v more callous and avid of 
details, would have been anxious* to b^ exactly 
informed by what sort of unkind conduct her 
.daughter and son»in-law had driven her to 
that sad extremity. It was only before the 
Secretary of the greaj: brewer M. P. and Chair¬ 
man of the Charity, who, acting fof his principal, 
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felt boufid to b^e conscientiously inquisitive as 
to the real circumstances ST the applicant, that 
she had burst into tears outright and aloud, as 
a cornered woman will weep. The t^hin and 
polite gentleman, after contemplating her with 
aw air of being “struck all of a heap,” ?tbandoned 
his position under the ccfcer of soothing remarks. 
She must not distress herself. The deed of thq. 
Charity did not absolutely specify “ childless 
widows.” In fact, it did not by any means dis¬ 
qualify her. But the discretion^ of the Com¬ 
mittee must be an informed discretion. One 
could understand very \vell her unwillingness to 
be a burden, e>'. etc. ' Thereupon, to his pro¬ 
found disappointment, Mrs Verloc’s mother wept 
some more with an augmented vehemence. 

The tears of that large’female in a dark, dusty 
wig, and ancient slT dress festooned with dingy^ 
white cotton'lace, werr; the tears of genuine dis¬ 
tress. She hqd. wept because she was ^heroic 
and unscrupulous and full of love for both her 
children. Girls frequently get sacrificed to the 
w’elfare of th^ boys. I n this case she was sacrific¬ 
ing Winnie. By the suppression of truth she 
was sfandering he,r. Of course, Winnie was in¬ 
dependent, and need not care for the opinion of 
people that she would never see and who would 
never see hei*'; whereas poor Stevie had nothing 
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in the world he could call his^own except his 
mother’s heroism antt unscrupulousness. 

The first sense of security following on 
Winnie’^ marriage wor^ off in time (for nothing 
lasts), and Mrs Verloc’s mother, in the seclusion 
of the back bedroom, had recalled the teachir*g 
of that experience whieh the world iippresses 
^pon a widowed woman. But she had recalled 
it without vain bitterness ; her store of resigna¬ 
tion amounted almost to dignity. She reflected 
stoically that leverything decays, wears out, in 
this world; that the way of kindness should be 
made easy to the well disposed; that her 
daughter Winnie was a mostpr devoted sister, 
and a very selT-confident wife indeed. As re¬ 
gards Winnie’s sisterly devotion, her stoicism 
flinched. She exceptect*that sentiment from the 
iule of decay affecting all thinij^s human and some 
things divine. She could.not help ; not to do 
so woijld have frightened her.tjo much. But 
in considering the conditions of her daughter’s 
married state, she ^rejected firmly' all flatter¬ 
ing illusions.. She took the cold and reasonable 
view that the less strain put on Mr \"erloc’s 
kindness the longer its effects ^ere likely tb last. 
That excellent man loved his wife, of course, but 
he wouH, no doubt, prefer to keep as few 6f her 
relations as was consistent with th^ proper .dis- 
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play of thfat sentiment. It would be better if its 
whole effect were concentrSTed on poor Stevie.' 
And the heroic old woman resolved on going 
away from her children as an act of devotion and 
as a move of deep policy. 

"The “virtue” of this policy consisffjd in this 
(Mrs Verloc’s mother \fas subtle in her way), 
that Stevie’s moral claim would be strength-^ 
ened. The poor boy—a good, useful boy, if a 
little peculiar—had not a sufficient standing. 
He had been taken over with his hiother, some¬ 
what in the same way as the furniture of the 
Belgravian mansion ha^ been taken over, as if 
on the ground otf belonging to her exclusively. 
What will happen, she asked herself (for Mrs 
Verloc’s mother was in a measure imaginative)^ 
when I die ? And whet^'shc asked herself that 
question it was witl>xJread. It was also terrible tO 0 
think that she would mot then have the means of 
knowing what happened to the poor boy. But 
by making him over to his sister, by going 
thus away, she gave him, the acfvantage of 
a directly dependent position. This was the 
more subtle sanction of Mrs Verloc’s mother’s 
heroisfn and un^crupulousness. Her act of. 
abandonment was really an arrangement for 
settling her son permanently in life. • Other 
people made material sacrifices for such an ob- 
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ject, she in that way. It wa^ the only way. 
Moreover, she woiiW be able to see how it 
worked Ill or well she would avoid the horrible 
incertitude on the deatli-bed. But it was hard, 
liard, cruelly hard. 

The cajb rattled, jingled, jolted ; in fact, the 
last was quite extraordinary. By its dispro¬ 
portionate violence and magnitude it obliter¬ 
ated every sensation of onward movement; and 
the effect was of being shaken in a stationary 
apparatus li'^e a mediaeval device for the 
punishment of crime, or some very new-fangled 
invention for the cure of a sluggish liver. It 
was extremely distressVig; aijfi the raising of 
Mrs Verloc’s inother’s voice sounded like a wail 
of pain. 

“ I know, my dear.'^'ou’ll come to see me as 
ipften as you can spare the t^e. Won’t you ? ” 
“ Of course,” answere4 Wmnie «hortly, star¬ 
ing straight before her. 

And the cab jolted *in front of a steamy, 
greasy shd|) in a blaze of gas and in the smell 
of fried fish.. * , 

The old woman raised a wail again. 

“ And, my dear,. I must see that poor boy 
every Sunday. He won’t mind spending the 

day with his old motl|fer-” 

Winnie screamed out stolidly : • 
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“ ]vfind»! I should think not. That poor 
boy will miss you sometttng cruel I wish 
yo\i had thought a little of that, mother.” 

Not think of it! Thd heroic woman swal¬ 
lowed a playful and inconvenient object like a 
bifliard ball, which had tried to jump a-ut of her 
throat. Winnie sat mute for a while, pouting 
at the front of the cab, then snapped out, which 
was an unusual tone with her : 

“ I expect I’ll have a job with him at first, 
he’ll be that restless-” I, 

“Whatever you do, don’t let him worry your 
husband, my dear.” 

Thus they discussed 4)n familiar lines the 
bearings of a new situation. 'And the cab 
jolted. Mrs Verloc’s mother expressed some 
misgivings. Could Stevie he trusted to come 
all that way alone Winnie maintained that^ 
he was much less “ absent-minded” now. They 
agreed as to that. It could not be denied. 
Much less—h. ^iy at 'all. They shouted at 
each other in the j..igle with^comparative cheer- 
fulness. ^But ‘suddenly the maternal' anxiety 
broke out afresh. There were two omnibuses 
to take) and a short walk between. It was too 
difficult! The old" woman gave way to grief 
and consternation. ^ 

Winnie starred forward. 
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“ Don’t you upset yourself Vike thi?, mother. 
You must see him, Of course.” 

“ No, my dear. I’ll try not to.” 

She ifiopped her streaming eyes. 

“ But you can’t spare the time to come with 
him, and if he should forget himself and lose 
his way and somebody*spoke to him .sharply, 
his name and address may slip his memory, 
and he’ll remain lost for days and days-” 

•The vision of a workhouse infirmary for poor 
Stevie — if oily during inquiries — wrung her 
heart. For she was a proud woman. Winnie’s 
stare had grown hard, intent, inventive. 

" I can’t brin^ him to'^'ou myself every week,” 
she cried. “ But don’t you worry, mother. I’ll 
see to it that he don’t get lost for long.” 

They felt a pecuHaf bump ; a vision of brick 
f)illars lingered before the nattling windows of 
the cab; a sudden cessation of atrocious jolt¬ 
ing and uproarious jingling. (Jazed the tw'o 
women. What had happened ? They sat 
motionless and scared in the profound stillness, 
till the door came open, and a rough, strained 
whispering was heard; 

• “ Here you are ! ”• . 

A range of gabled little houses, each with 
one dim yellow windqw, on the ground floor, 
surrounded the dark open space of a grass ^lot 
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planted With shr,<ibs and railed off from the 
patchwork of lights and sllhdows in the wide 
road, resounding with the dull rumble of traffic. 
Before the door of one of these tiny house;-s—one 
without a light in the little downstairs window— 
the cab had come to a standstill. Mrs Verloc’s 
mother got out first, bafckwards, with a key in 
her hand. Winnie lingered on the flagstone^ 
path to pay the cabman. Stevie, after helping 
to carry inside a lot of small parcels, came out 
and stood under the light of a gasVamp belong¬ 
ing to the Charity. The cabman looked at the 
pieces of silver, which, appearing very minute 
in his big, grimy»^'>alm, symbolised the insignifi¬ 
cant results which reward the ambitious courage 
and toil of a mankind whose day is short on, 
this earth of evil. * 

He had been paj#l decently—four one-shilling 
pieces—and he contemplated them In perfect 
stillness, as if,they had been the surp,rising 
tefms of a melanchofy problem. The slow 
transfer of that treasure tp an inner pocket 
demanded much laborious groping in the depths 
of decayed clothing. His form was squat 
and without flexi.bllity. Stevie, slender, his 
shoulders a little up, and his hands thrust deep 
in the side pockets of his»warm overcoat?, stdod 
at the edge o!" the path, pouting. 
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'The cabman, pausing ii\ his deliberate 
movements, seemea’^truck by some misty re¬ 
collection. 

“ Oh|! 'Ere you are, young fellow,” he whis¬ 
pered. ‘‘ You’ll know^him again—won’t you ? ” 
Stevie nvas staring at the horse, whose hind 
quarters appeared undifly elevated by fhe effect 
of emaciation. The little stiff tail seemed to 
\iave been fitted in for a heartless joke; and 
at* the other end the thin, flat neck, like a 
plank coverijd with old horse-hide, drooped 
to the ground under the weight of an enormous 
bony head. The ears hung at different angles, 
negligently; and the Vnacabira figure of that 
mute dweller on the earth steamed straight up 
from ribs and backbone in the muggy stillness 
of the air. • 

The cabman struck lighjly Stevie’s breast 
with the iron hook protruding frbm a ragged, 
greasy sleeve. , , 

“ Look ’ere, young feller. ’Ow’d you like to 
sit behind*this 'os,^ up to two o’clock in the 
morning p’raps ? ” ^ . 

Stevie looked vacantly into the fierce little 
eyes with red-edged lids. , ' 

“ He ain’t lame,” pursued the other, whisper¬ 
ing with energy^ “ ye ain't got no sore places 
on ’im. ’Ere he is. ’Ow wouldlike—*—” 
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His strained, ejctinct voice invested his utter¬ 
ance with a character of“ vehement secrecy. 
Stevie’s vacant gaze was changing slowly into 
'dread. 

“ You may well look! Till three and four 
o’clock in the morning. Cold and ’ungry. 
Looking.for fares. Drilnks.” 

His jovial purple cheeks bristled with white 
hairs; and like Virgil’s Silenus, who, his face 
smeared with the juice of berries, discoursed of 
Olympian Gods to the innocent i?hepherds of 
Sicily, he talked to Stevie of domestic matters 
and the affairs of men^whose sufferings are 
great and immorn.ality l!!»y no means assured. 

“ I am a night cabby, I am,” he whispered, 
with a sort of boastful exasperation. “ I’ve got 
to take out what they whi blooming well give 
me at the yard. L’ve got my missus and four^ 
kids at ’ome.” 

The monstrous,nature of that declaration of 
paternity seemed to strike the world dumb. A 
silence reigned, during which J;he flanks of the old 
horse, the steed of apocalyptic misery, smoked 
upwards in the light of the charitable gas-lamp. 

The ‘ cabman gfunted, then added in his 
mysterious whisper: 

“ This ain’t an easy wor.ld.” 

Stevie’s face had been twitching for some 
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time, and at last his feelings burst odt in their 
usual concise form. 

” Bhd! Bad! ” 

His Igaze remainecf fixed on the ribs of the 
horse, sejf-conscious fj^nd sombre, as though he 
were afraid to look about him at the badness 
of the world. And Ifis slenderness, ,his rosy 
Jips and pale, clear complexion, gave him the 
aspect of a delicate boy, notwithstanding the 
flilffy growth of golden hair on his cheeks. He 
pouted in a shared way like a child. The cab¬ 
man, short and broad, eyed him with his fierce 
little eyes that seemed to smart in a clear and 
corroding liquid. ^ 4 

“ ’Ard on ’osses, but dam’ sight ’arder on 
jDoor chaps like me,” he wheezed just audibly. 

“Poor! Poorl ” stammered out Stevie, 
f)ushing his hands deeper info his pockets with 
convulsive sympathy. He c^ld ‘say nothing ; 
for tfi,e tenderness to all pain and all misery, 
the desire^ to make the horse happy and the 
cabman h^ppy, had reached the pojnt of a bizarre 
longing to take them to bed with him. And 
that, he knew, was impossible. For Stevie was 
not mad. It was, as it were, a symbolic long¬ 
ing ; and at the same time it was very distinct, 
because springing from experience, the mother 
of wisdom. Thus when as a child he cotwered 
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in- a dartc corner scared, wretched, sore, and 
miserable with the blaclcTblack misery of the 
soul, his sister Winnie used to come along, and 
carry him off to bed with her, as into a heaven 
of consoling peace. Stevie, though apt to 
fovget mere facts, such as his name afid address 
for instance, had a faithful memory of sensa¬ 
tions. To be taken into a bed of compassioi^ 
was the supreme remedy, with the only one dis¬ 
advantage of being difficult of application-on 
a large scale. And looking at.t the cabman, 
Stevie perceived this clearly, because he was 
reasonable. 

The cabman ^-’ent c(i with his leisurely pre¬ 
parations as if vSteevie had not existed. He 
made as if to hoist himself on the box, but at 
the last moment from 'Some obscure motive, 
perhaps merely^rom disgust with carria^' 
exercise, de^istea. He approached instead the 
motionless par.tner of his labours, and stooping 
to seize the bridle, fifted up the big, weary 
head to the _ height of hi^ shoulder with one 
effort of his right arm, like a feat of strength. 

“ Come on,” he whispered secretly. 

Limping, he led the cab away. There was 
an air of austerity in this departure, the 
scrunched gravel of the (Irive crying out under 
the. slowly turning wheels, the horse’s lean 
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tAghs moving with asc;^tic deliberation away 
from the light into *fhe obscurity of the open 
“Space^Dordered dimly by the pointed roofs and 
the fedjbly shining windows of the little alms- ’ 
houses. The plaint of the gravel travelled slowly 
all round^the drive. Between the lamps of the 
charitable gateway the •slow cortege reg-ppeared, 
lighted up for a moment, the short, thick man 
'limping busily, with the horse’s head held aloft 
in* his fist, the lank animal walking in stiff and 
forlorn dignity, the dark, low box on wheels roll¬ 
ing behind comically with an air of waddling. 
They turned to the left. There was a pub down 
the street, within fifty j^ards qf the gate. 

Stevie left *alone beside the private lamp- 
post of the Charity, his hands thrust deep into 
nis pockets, glared ^ith vacant sulkiness. At 
^he bottom of his pockets his incapable weak 
hands were clinched hard int^ a pair of angry 
fists. In the face of anythirig^ which affected 
directly or indirectly his* morbid dread of pain, 
Stevie enSed by fuming vicious. A mag¬ 
nanimous indignation swelled his^frail chest to 
bursting, and caused his candid eyes to squint. 

. Supremely wise in Jcnowing pis own po\^erless- 
ness, Stevie was not wise enough to restrain 
his passions. The , tenderness ^ of his uni¬ 
versal charity had two phases as indissolubly 
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joined arid connected ?s the reverse and obverse 
sides of a medal. The alfguish of immoderate 
compassion was succeeded by the pain of afi 
innocent but pitiless rage. Those tw& states 
expressing themselves outwardly by the same 
signs of futile bodily agitation, his sister Winnie 
soothed his excitement Vithout ever fathoming 
its twofold character. Mrs Verloc wasted no 
portion of this transient life in seeking for 
fundamental information. This is a sort* of 
economy having all the appearances and some 
of the advantages of prudence. Obviously it 
may be good for one not to know too much. 
And such a vie**' acccVds very well with con¬ 
stitutional indolence. 

On that evening on which it may be said 
that Mrs \"erloc’s mother having parted for 
good from her children had also departed thjs 
life, Winnie Vjrloc -did not investigate her 
brother’s psychology. The poor boy was ex¬ 
cited, of course. After once more assuring the 
old woman on the threshold that* she would 
know how to guard against the risk of Stevie 
losing himself for very long on his pilgrimages 
of filiM piety, shp took her brother’s arm tc 
walk away. Stevie did not even mutter tc 
himself, but^with the sjjecial sense of* sisterly 
devotion developed in her earliest infancy, she 
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fdft that the boy was^^ei^much excited indeed. 
Holding tight to his arm, under the appear¬ 
ance of leaning on jt, she thought of some 
words suitable to the occasion. 

“ Now., Stevie, you* must look well after me 
at the crossings, and get first into the ’bus, lAce 
a good brother.” • 

^ This appeal to manly protection was received 
by Stevie with his usual docility. It flattered 
him. He raised his head and threw out his 
chest. ^ 

“ Don’t be nervous, Winnie. Mustn’t be 
nervous! ’Bus all right,” he answered in a 
brusque, slurring stani^mer partaking of the 
timorousness of a child and the resolution of a 
man. He advanced, fearlessly with the woman 
on his arm, but his* lower lip dropped. Never- 
^eless, on the pavement of th ^ squalid and wide 
thoroughfare, whose poveVty ir^all the amenities 
of lifo stood foolishly exposed by a mad pro¬ 
fusion of gps-lights, their resemblance to each 
other was so pronownced as to stfike the casual 
passers-by. ’ • 

Before the doors of the public-house ,at the 
corner, where the profusion of gas-light reached 
the height of positive wickedness, a four-wheeled 
cab standing by the curbstone withtio one on the 
box, seemed cast out into the gutter on accouht of 
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irremediable decay. Mr? Verloc recognised 
the conveyance. Its aspect was so profoundly 
lamentable, with such a perfection of grotesque 
misery and weirdness of macabre detail; as if it 
w^ere the Cab of Death itself, that Mrs Verloc, 
with that ready compassion of a woman for a 
horse (<vhen she is not sitting behind him), 
exclaimed vaguely! f 

“ Poor brute : ” 

Hanging back suddenly, Stevie inflicted'an 
arresting jerk upon his sister. ^ 

“ Poor ! Poor ! ” he ejaculated appreciatively. 
‘‘Cabman poor too. hfe told me himself.” 

The contempfcttion bf the infirm and lonely 
steed overcame him. Jostled, but obstinate, he 
would remain there, tryiQ" i^o express the view 
newly opened to his sympathies of the human 
and equine miser;, in closp association. But/f 
was very difficult. “ Poor brute, poor people ! ” 
was all he could repegt. It did not seem for¬ 
cible enough, and he came to a s^op with an 
angry splutter: “Shame!*” Stevie was no 
master bf phrases, and perhaps for that very 
reasop his thoughts lacked clearness and 
precision. But he felt with greater complete¬ 
ness and some profundity. That little word 
contained all his sense of indignation and 
hortor at one sort of wretchedness having to 
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feed upon the anguj^fe^'^f the other—at the 

poor cabman beating the poor horse in the 
name, ^ it were, of his poor kids at home. And 
Stevie knew what it was to be beaten. He 
knew it from experienee. It was a bad worl^. 
Bad! Bad! 

Mrs Verloc, his only sister, guard’an, and 
jrfotector, could not pretend to such depths of 
insight. Moreover, she had not experienced 
the magic of ihe cabman’s eloquence. She was 
in the dark a^ to the inwardness of the word 
' “Shame.” And she said placidly : 

“Come along, Stevie.^ You can’t help that.” 

The docile Stevie went alclfig; but now he 
went along without pride, shamblingly, and 
muttering ha l £< ■ 'ivor^ and even words that 
would have been whole if they had not been 
ifkdfe up of halves that did net_ belong to each 
other. It was as though he haa been trying to 
fit all the words he could remernbfir to his senti¬ 
ments in order to get some sort of correspond¬ 
ing idea. ‘And, as f matter of fact, he got it at 
last. He hung back to utter it at once. 

“ Bad world for poor people.” . 

Directly he had expressed’that thought he 
became aware that it was familiar to him 
already in all its consequences. This circum¬ 
stance strengthened his Conviction immensely, 
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Committee, personaN^nend of certain anarchists, 
and a votary of social rS'v'olution. 

“ Don’t you know what the police ^re for, 
Stevie ? They are there so that them us have 
nothing shouldn’t take anything away from 
them who have.” • 

She avoided using the verb “to steal,” be¬ 
cause it always made her brother uncomfortable. 
For Stevie was delicately honest. Certai/J 
simple principles had been instilled into him 
so anxiously (on account of his queerness ”) 
that the mere names of certain transgressions 
filled him with horror. He had been always 
easily impressec^^ by fpeeche.s. He was im¬ 
pressed and startled now, and his intelligence 
was very alert. 

“What?” he asked ‘atT “dncd anxiously.*^ 
“Not even if they were hungry? Mustn’t 
they ?”*,'. ^ 

The two had paused in their walk. 

“ Not if they were ever so,” said Mrs Verloc, 
with the equanimity of a person untffoubled by 
the problem of the distribution of. wealth, and 
exploring the perspective of the roadway for an 
omnibus of the right colour. “ Certainly not.. 
But what’s the use of talking about all that ? 
You aren’t ever hungry.” 

She least a swift glcmce at the boy, like a 
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y^ung man, by her side. saw hioi amiable, 

attn^tive, affectionabj,'’and only a little, a very 
littleApeculiar. And she could not see him 
otherwise, for he was Connected with what there* 
was of the salt of passion in her tasteless life— 
the passion of indignation, of courage, of pity, 
and even of self-sacrWice. She did not add: 
“ And you aren’t likely ever to be as long as I 
‘live.” But she might very well have done so, 
sioce she had taken effectual steps to that end. 
Mr Verloc \vas a very good husband. It was 
her honest impression that nobody could help 
liking the boy. She cried out suddenly ; 

“Quick, Stevie. St^p that green ’bus.” 

And SteviS, tremulous ^d important with 
his sister Winnie on his arm, flung up the other 
*high abovd^iffs'ljecid at the approaching ’bus, 
with complete success. 

V An hour afterwards .Mr Verkic raised his 
eyes from a newspaper he was reading, or at 
anyrate looking at,bel>ind tfie*counter, and in 
the expiring clatter of the door - bell beheld 
Winnie,'hi^ wife, enter and crocks the shop on 
her way upstairs, followed b^ Stevie, his 
brother-in-law. sight of his \wfe was 

agreeable to Mr Verloc. It was his idiosyn¬ 
crasy.. The figure of his brother-imlaw re¬ 
mained imperceptible jto him becausl of the 
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morose thoughtfuJneV. that lately had fallen Ij^e 
a veil between Mr Verlbe-and the appearances 
of the world of senses. He looked after wife 
' fixedly, without a word, a'S though she had been 
a phantom. His voice for home use was husky 
and placid, but now it was heard not at all. It 
was not heard at supper,«to which he was called 
by his wile in the usual brief manner: “Adolf” 
He sat down to consume it without conviction,'' 
wearing his hat pushed far back on his head. .It 
was not devotion to an outdoor life, but the fre- 
quentation of foreign caf(5s w^hich was responsible 
for that habit, investing with a character of un¬ 
ceremonious impermane^cy Mr A^erloc’s steady 
fidelity to his o\vn fireside. Twice at the 
clatter of the cracked bell he arose without a 
word, disappeared into the came back” 

silently. During these absences Mrs Verloc, 
becoming acu.<^ely..aware of the vacant place ^ 
her right hand, missed her mother very much, 
and stared stonily : while Stevie, from the "same 
reason, kept on shuffling his feet, as rfiough the 
floor under the table were uncomfprtdbly hot. 
When Mr Verloc returned to sit in his place, 
like the very embodiment, of silence, the 
character of Mrs Verloc’s stare underwent a 
subtle change, and Stevie ceased to fidgqt with 
his feetbecause of his ^rSat and awed regard 
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for-^is sister’s husband._^ idirected at him 

glands of respectful ''compassion. Mr Verloc 
was sorry. His sister Winnie had impressed 
upon Him (in the orrmibus) that Mr Verloc 
would be found at home in a state of sorrow, 
and must .not be worrTed. His father’s anger, 
the irritability of gentiemen lodgers, ^and Mr 
Verloc’s predisposition to immoderate grief, 
Itad been the main sanctions of Stevie’s self- 
restraint. Of these sentiments, all easily pro¬ 
voked, but not always easy to understand, the 
last had the greatest moral efficiency—because 
Mr Verloc was good. His mother and his sister 
had established that eth’cal fact on an unshak- 
able foundation.* They had established, erected, 
consecrated it behind Mr Verloc’s back, for 
reasons .thar’nau''pbthing to do with abstract 
morality. And Mr Verloc was not aware of it. 
ISis but bare justice to him to ^ay that he had 
no notion of appearing good to Stevie. Yet so 
it was! He was even the only rnan so qualified 
in Stevie’s^knowledge, because the gentlemen 
lodgers had been too transient and to© remote 
to have anything very distinct about them but 
perhaps their boots; and as r.egards the discip¬ 
linary measures of his father, the desolation of 
his mother and sister shrank fron; setting up a 
theory of goodness befor^^ the victim. I^puld 
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have been too cruer.<». And it was even pos^Ie 
that Stevie would no>- have believed ^lem. 
As far as Mr Verloc was concerned, Nothing 
could stand in the way of Stevie’s belief. Mr 
Verloc was obviously yet mysteriously good. 
And the grief of a good man is august. 

Stevie gave glances of reverential compassion 
to his brother-in-law. Mr Verloc was sorry. 
The brother of Winnie had never before felt 
himself in such close communion with the 
mystery of that man's goodnes^. It was an 
understandable sorrow. And Stevie himself 
was sorry. He was very sorry. The same 
sort of sorrow. ^And Ijis attention being drawn 
to this unpleasant state, Stevie Shuffled his feet. 
His feelings were habitually manifested by the 
agitation of his limbs. ^ 

“ Keep your feet quiet, dear,” said Mrs Verloc, 
with authority ^nd tepderness ; then turningrf^- 
wards her husband in an indifferent voice, the 
masterly achievement «of instinctive tact“Are 
you going out to-night ? ” she askedP 

The rnere 'suggestion seemed repugnant to 
Mr Verloc. ' He shook his head moodily, and 
then sat still with downcast .eyes, looking at the 
piece of cheese on his plate for a whole minute. 
At thft end of that time he got up, and went out 
—wei^; right out in th^cfatter of the shop-door 
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beij. He acted thus inr«msi«tently,»not from 
anyN^esire to make himself unpleasant, but be- 
cause*^f an unconquerable restlessness. It was 
no earthly good going*out. He could not find' 
anywhere in London what he wanted. But he 
went out.* He led a cortege of dismal thoughts 
along dark streets, through lighted streets, in 
and out of two flash bars, as if in a half-hearted 
Attempt to make a night of it, and finally 
back again to his menaced home, where he sat 
down fatigued behind the counter, and they 
crowded urgintly round him, like a pack of 
hungry black hounds. After locking up the 
house and putting out ^the gas he took them 
upstairs with h*im—a dreadfm escort for a man 
going to bed. His wife had preceded him 
some time *betdfe,‘"and with her ample form 
defined vaguely under the counterpane, her 
filled on the pillow, aqd a |^ai>d under the 
cheek, offered to his distraction the view of 
early'drowsiness arguing the possession of an 
equable soISl. Her big eyes stared wide open, 
inert and’dark against the snow*y whjjteness of 
the linen. She did not move. 

• She had an equable soul. She felt profoundly 
that things do not stand much looking into. 
She made her force and her wisdom of ^at in¬ 
stinct. But the tacitur'^ity of Mr Verpc had 
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been lying heavily ^on her for a good mp^ny 
days. It was, as a matfer of fact, affectin'^ her 


sl^e 


said 


nerves. Recumbent and motionless, 
placidly: 

“ You’ll catch cold walking about in your 
socks like this.” '■ 

This speech, becoming the solicitude of the 
wife and the prudence of the woman, took Mr 
Verloc unawares. He had left his boots down¬ 
stairs, but he had forgotten to put on his 
slippers, and he had been turning about the 
bedroom on noiseless pads like a bear in a cage. 
A.t the sound of his wife’s voice he stopped 
and stared at her with a somnambulistic, ex¬ 
pressionless gaze so long that Mrs Verloc moved 
her limbs slightly under the bed-clothes. But 
she did not move her blacTc 'iTead s'hnk in the 
white pillov.^ one hand under her cheek and the 
big, dark, unwiij.king eyes. y 

Under her husband’s expressionless stare, and 
remembering her mother’s empty room across 
the landing, she felt an acute pang of loneliness. 
She had never been parted from, her mother 
before. They had stood by each other. She felt 
that they had, and. she said cto herself that now- 
mother was gone—gone for good. Mrs Verloc 


had 

And 


"si 


illusipns. Stevie remained, however, 
e said: \ 
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^^other’s done whn-i she wanted to do. 
The's’s no sense in It that I can see. I’m sure 
she coAldn’t have thought you had enough of her. ^ 
It’s perfectly wicked, leaving us like that.” 

Mr Verloc was not a well-read person; his 
range of*allusive phrases was limited, but thSre 
was a peculiar aptness* in circumstances which 
jnade him think of rats leaving a doomed 
ship. He very nearly said so. He had grown 
suspicious and embittered. Could it be that 
the old worrjan had such an excellent nose ? 
But the unreasonableness of such a suspicion 
was patent, and Mr Verloc held his tongue. 
Not altogether howevei*. muttered heavily: 

“ Perhaps it’s just as well.” 

. He bep ^ to-und ress. Mrs Verloc kept very 
still, perfectly still, with her eyes fixed in a 
^eamy, -quiet stare. And her heart for the 
fraction of a second seetned t-» stand still too. 
That night she was “ not quit^ herself,” as the 
saying is^^and it was borne upon her with some 
force that a simpie sentence iriay hold several 
diverse mednings—mostly disagreeable, //ow 
was it just as well ? And why ? But she did 
not allow herself *to fall into the idleness of 
barren speculation. She was rather confkmed in 
her belief that things, di^ not stand beinf looked 
into. PracticaJ and subtle in her way, she 
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brought Stevie to the f?.ont without loss of 
because in her the singleness of purpose hpra the 
unerring nature and the,force of an instifict. 

“ What I am going -to do to cheer up that 
boy for the first few days I’m sure^ I don’t 
kriow. He’ll be worrying himself from morn¬ 
ing till night before he gets used to mother 
being away. And he’s such a good boy. 
couldn’t do without him.” 

Mr Verloc went on divesting himself of fiis 
clothing with the unnoticing inwa^rd concentra¬ 
tion of a man undressing in the solitude of a vast 
and hopeless desert. For thus inhospitably 
did this fair earth, ouc commcvn inheritance, 
present itself to the mental vision of Mr V’erloc. 
All was so still without a nd Aniph in that the 
lonely ticking of the clock on the landing stole 
into the room as if for the sake of company. ^ 

Mr Verloc,‘getting ifito bed on his own sl^, 
remained prone a-nd mute behind Mrs Verloc’s 
back. His thick arm's rested aba^oned on 
the outside of the counterpane like.dropped 
weapons, like, discarded tools. At that moment 
he was within a hair’s breadth of making a 
clean breast of it all to his w^ife. The moment 
seemed, propitious. Looking out of the corners 
of his a^es, he' saw her ^antple shoulders draped 
in whitv, the back of her head, with the hair 
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donl' for the night in three plaits tiecT up with 
black'tapes at the ends. And he forbore. Mr 
Verloc‘loved his wife as a wife should be loved 
—that is, maritally, with the regard one has for 
one’s chief possession^ This head arranged 
for the nfght, those ample shoulders, had an 
aspect of familiar sacrecfness—the sacrodness of 
(^omestic peace. She moved not, massive and 
shapeless like a recumbent statue in the rough ; 
he'remembered her wide-open eyes looking 
into the emf|ty room. She was mysterious, 
with the mysteriousness of living beings. The 
far-famed secret agent A of the late Baron 
Stott - Wartenf^im’s alarmiy*- despatches was 
not the man to break into such mysteries. He 
was ea sily T ^timidated. And he was also in¬ 
dolent, with the indolence which is so often the 
s^ret of good nature. He forbore touching 
tnafekmystery out of love, t*midit)>and indolence. 
There would be always time .enough. For 
several minutes he bore* his sufferings silently 
in the drowsy silence of the room. And then 
he disturbed'it by a resolute declar^tioA. 

“ I am going on the Continent to-morrow.” 

■ H is wife might ‘have fallen asleep already. 
He could not tell. As a matter of fact, Mrs 
Verloc ‘had heard him. f Her eyes re gained 
very wide open, ^nd she lay very still, confirmed 
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in her instinctive con\;iction that things don’t 
bear looking into very much. And yet kt was 
nothing very unusual for Mr Verloc to take 
such a trip. He renewed his stock from Paris 
and Brussels. Often hft went over* to make 
h'ls purchases personally. A little select con¬ 
nection of amateurs was forming around the shop 
in Brett Street, a secret connection eminently 
proper for any business undertaken by Mr 
Verloc, who, by a mystic accord of temperanrTent 
and necessity, had been set aparU to be a secret 
agent all his life. 

He waited for a while, then added: “I’ll be 
away a week or perhaps a fortnight. Get Mrs 
Neale to come for the day.” 

Mrs Neale was the charwoipan of Brett 
Street, \dctim of her marriage with a de¬ 
bauched joiner, she was oppres.sed by the nee;^ 
of many infarrt children. Red - armed,.>4hd 
aproned in coarse sacking up to the arm-pits, 
she exhaled the anguish of the poor^.An a breath 
of soap-suds and rum, in the vproar of scrubbing, 
in the clatter of tin pails. 

Mrs Verloc, full of deep purpose, spoke in the 
tone of the shallowest indifference. 

“ Tfiere is no need to have the woman here 
all da;a I shall do ve^y well with Stevie.” 

Sheyet the lonely clock on ^he landing count 
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off, fifteen ticks into the ahys:? of eternity, and 
askevl: 

" Shall I put the light out? ” 

Mr Verloc snapped a* his wife huskily. 

“ Put it out.” 

-o 



IX 


TV/TR VERLOC returning from the Continent 
at the end of ten days, brought back a mind 
evidently unrefreshed by the wonders of foreign 
travel and a countenance unlighted by the joys 
of home-coming. He entered in the clatter of 
the shop bell with an air of sombre and vexed 
exhaustion. His bag in hand, his head lowered, 
he strode straight behind the counter, and let 
himself fall into .jhe ^hair, as J:hough he had 
tramped all the way from Dover. It was early 
morning. Stevie, dusting various objects dis¬ 
played in the front windows, turne'cTTb^gape at 
him with reverence and awe. 

“ Here! ” said Mr Verloc, giving a slight^rck 
to the gladstope.^ bag on the floor; and^Sfevie 
flung himself upon it, .seized it, bore^it off with 
triumphant devotion. He ^as so prompt that 
Mr Verloc was distinctly surprised^ 

Already at the clatter of the shop bell 
Mrs IVeale, blackleading the parlour grate, had 
lookec^, through the door, and rising from 
her kf ees had gone, ^prpned, and grimy with 
evecla^ing toil, to tell Mrs Verloc in the 
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kitchen that “ there was tKe master come 
back.’’ 

Winnie came no farther than the inner shop 
door. 

“ You’l^want some^reakfast,” she said from 
a distance.* * 

Mr Verloc moved hfe hands slightly, as if 
overcome by an impossible suggestion. But 
ohce enticed into the parlour he did not reject 
the* food set before him. He ate as if in a 
public place, his hat pushed off his forehead, 
the skirts of fis heavy overcoat hanging in a 
triangle on each side of the chair. And across 
the length of the table covered with brown oil¬ 
cloth Winnie, his wife, talked evenly at him 
the wifely talk, as artfully adapted, no doubt, 
to the circumstances of this return as the talk 
of Penelope to the return of the wandering 
Od^i^eus. Mrs Verloc, howeve^^ had done no 
weavmg during her husband’s absence. But 
she had Imd all the upstairs room cleaned 
thoroughly, had soj^ some wares,^had seen Mr 
Michaelis several times. He had ^old«her the 
last time that he was going away to live in a 
cottage in the cowntry, somewhere oh the 
London, Chatham, and Dover line. | Karl 
Yuridt had come too, once/led under the arm by 
that “wicked old housekeeper of his.” I^e y^as 
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“a disgusting ol(i man.” Of Comrade Ossipon, 
whom she had received curtly, entrenched 
behind the counter witl^a stony face and a far- 
away gaze, she said nothing, her mental refer¬ 
ence to the robust anarcl;iist being marked by a 
short pause, with the faintest possible blush. 
And bringing in her bfother Stevie as soon as 
she could into the current of domestic events, she 
mentioned that the boy had moped a good deil. 
“ It’s all along of mother leaving us like this.” 
Mr Verloc neither said “Da,mn!” nor yet 
“Stevie be hanged!” And M?s Verloc, not 
let into the secret of his thoughts, failed to 
appreciate the g^erc^sity of this restraint. 

“ It isn’t that he doesn't work as well as 
ever,” she continued. “ He’s been makii^ 
himself very useful. You’d thinlcT?? couldn’t 
do enough for us.” , 

Mr Verloc,directed a casual and somn*^6nt 
glance at Steyie, who sat on his right, d^cate, 
pale-faced, his rosy lYiouth open vacantly. It 
was not a cri,tical glance. Jt had n^o intention. 
And if'Mr ,Verloc thought for a-moment that 
his wife’s brother looked uncommonly useless, 
it was only a dull and fleeting thought, devoid 
of th^t force and durability which enables some¬ 
times a thought to n^ve the world. Leaning 
back, ,Mr Verloc uncovered his head. Before 

I 
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his extended arm could put down the h^t Stevie 
pounced upon it, and bore it off reverently 
into the kitchen. And again Mr Verloc was 
surprised. 

" You .could do anything with that boy, 
Adolf,” Mrs Verloc .said, with her best air bf 
inflexible, calmness. ‘“He would go .through 
fire for you. He-” 

* She paused attentive, her ear turned towards 
th^ door of the kitchen. 

There Mrs Neale was scrubbing the floor. 
At Stevie’s Appearance she groaned lament¬ 
ably, having ob.served that he could be induced 
easily to bestow for th^ benefit of her infant 
children the shilling his sister Winnie presented 
him with from time to time. On all fours 
amongst the puddles, wet and begrimed, like a 
sort of amphibious and domestic animal living 
in*l^^-bins and dirty water, she u-^(?red the usual 
exoroSirn ; “ It’s all very well for you, kept doing 
nothing li^e a gentleman.” And she followed 
it with the everlasting plaint ,of the poor, 
pathetically mendacious, miserably i^uthenticated 
by the horrible breath of cheap rum and soap¬ 
suds. She scrubbed hard, snuffling all the time, 
and talking volubly. And she was sincere.^ And 
on each side of her thin ^red nose her bleared, 
misty eyes swam in tears, because she fel^ really 
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the wan’t of some sort of stimulant in the 


morning. 

In the parlour Mrs^Verloc observed, with 
knowledge: 

“There’s Mrs Neale, at it again ..with her 
borrowing tales about her little children. They 
can’t be. all so little aS' she makes them out. 


Some of them must be big enough by now to try 
to do something for themselves. It only mak& 
Stevie angry.” 

These words were confirmed by a thud as of 
a fist striking the kitchen table.' In the nor¬ 
mal evolution of his sympathy Stevie had 
become angry on^ disyovering that he had no 
shilling In his pocket. In his Inability to re¬ 
lieve at once Mrs Neale’s “little’uns’,” privations 
he felt that somebodj' should be m^cfh to suffer 
for it. Mrs Verloc rose, and went into the 


kitchen to “ stop that nonsense.” And shaidid 
it firmly but gently. She was well aw^i#^ that. 
directly Mrs Neale received her money shei 
went round t,he corner to (Jrink ardent spirits 
in a mean,and musty public-house—the un¬ 


avoidable station on the via dolorosa of her life. 


Mrs Verloc’s comment upon-thls practice had an 


unexj^ected profundity, as coming from a person 

disinclined to>look un^er^the surface of things. 

“ O/ <jourse, what is she to do to keep up ? 
/ * 
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If I were like Mrs Neale I e’xpect I 'wouldn’t 
act any different,” 

In the afternoon of the same day, as Mr 
Verloc, coming with a start out of the last 
of a long,series of do^s before the parlour fire, 
declared 4iis intention of going out for a waWc, 
Winnie ^id from the shop : 

“ I wish you would take that boy out with 
j^ou, Adolf.” 

^'or the third time that day Mr Verloc was 
surprised. He stared stupidly at his wife. 
She continued in her steady manner. The 
boy, whenever he was not doing anything, 
moped in the house. ^ made her uneasy ; it 
made her nervous, she c6nfd!?^sed. And that from 
the calm Winnie sounded like exaggeration, 
^ut, in truth, Stevie moped in the striking 
fashion o/ an unhappy domestic animal. He 
w^^d go up on the dark landing to sit on the 
floo^^ the foot of the tall clojck, with his knees 
■drawn uo and his head in his hands. To come 
upon his ^llid face, with its big eyes gleaming 
in the dusk,.was cfiscomposing; to think of him 
up there was uncomfortable. 

Mr Verloc got u^ed to the^startling n<3velty of 
the idea. He was fond of his wife as a maivshould 
be—that is, generously. ^But a w^ghty objection 
presented itself to his* mind, and he formulated it. 
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“ He’ll* lose sigVit of me perhaps, and get lost 
in the street,” he said. 

Mrs Verloc shook her head competently. 

“ He won’t. You don’t know him. That 
boy just worships you. But if you should miss 
him-” 

Mrs Verloc paused far a moment, j^ut only 
for a moment. 

“ You just go on, and have your walk out.® 
Don’t worry. He’ll be all right. He’s sure 
to turn up safe here before very long.” 

This optimism procured for Ni*r Verloc his 
fourth surprise of the day. 

“ Is he ? ” he grunto-J doubtfully. But per¬ 
haps his brother-ii^-law was not such an idiot 
as he looked. His wife would know best. 
He turned away his heavy eyes, sayin^tiliskily : 
“ Well, let him come along, then,” an4 relapsed 
into the cluttl^s of Idack care, that perh^s 
prefers to sit behind a horseman, but Ipi^ows 
also how to tread closo on the heels of people 
not sufficiently well off to keep hc^'ses—like 
Mr Verloc, for instance. 

Winnie, at the shop door, did not see this 
fatal attendant upQn Mr Verloc’s walks. She 
watched the two figures down the squalid street, 
one tall and burly, the^ other slight and short, 
with a thin neck, and the peaked shoulders raised 
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sKghtly under the large semi-transparent ears. 
The material of their overcoats was the same, 
their hats were black and round in shape. In¬ 
spired by the similarity of wearing apparel, 
Mrs VerlQC gave reinTo her fancy. 

“ Might* be father and son,” she said to her¬ 
self. Sh^ thought also*that Mr Verloc was as 
much of a father as poor Stevie ever had in 
Ms life. She was aware also that it was her 
work. And with peaceful pride she congratu¬ 
lated herself on a certain resolution she had 
taken a few y^ars before. It had cost her some 
effort, and even a few tears. 

She congratulated hers^f still more on observ¬ 
ing in the course of *da.fi that Mr Verloc 
seemed to be taking kindly to Stevie’s com- 
panion^ip. Now, when ready to go out for 
his walk, lyir Verloc called aloud to the boy, in 
the^irit, no doubt, in which a man invites the 
attenotuice of the household,dog, though, of 
course, in a different manner. In the house Mr 
Verloc comd be d^etected staring curiously at 
Stevie a good deal. His own demeaiv3ur had 
changed. Taciturn still, he was not so listless. 
Mrs Verloc thought: that he .was rather'jumpy 
at times. It might have been regarded ^s an 
improvement. As to J^evie, Ik moped no 
longer at the foot of tlie clock, but muttered to 
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himself 'in corner^ instead in a threatening 
tone. When asked “What is it you’re saying, 
Stevie ? ” he merely opened his mouth, and' 
squinted at his sister. At odd times he clenched 
his fists without apparent cause, and when dis- 
ccA'^ered in solitude would be scowling at the 
wall, with the sheet oJ paper and the pencil 
given him for drawing circles lying blank and 
idle on the kitchen table. This was a change, 
but it was no improvement. Mrs \'erloc includ¬ 
ing all these vagaries under the general defini¬ 
tion of excitement, began to fe^." that Stevie 
was hearing more than was good for him of 
her husband’s conveoflations with his friends. 
During his “walks’’ Mr \'erloc, of course, met 
and conversed with various persons. It could 
hardly be otherwise. His, walk^Were an 
integral part of his outdoor activities, which his 
wife had neve^ looked'deeply into. Mrs Veyloc 
felt that the position was delicate, but sh^iiaced 
it with the same impenetrable calmness which 
impressed and even astonished the c^komers of 
the shop, and made the other visitors keep theif 
distance a little wonderingly. No! She feared 
that there were things not ,good for Stevie to 
hear qf, she told her husband It only excited 
the poor boy^ becausq he could not help them 
being so. Nobody could.* 
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■ It was in the shop. Mr ’Verloc made no 
comment. He made no retort, and yet the 
retort was obvious. But he refrained from 
pointing out to his wife that the idea of making 
Stevie tlje companion of his walks was her 
own, and Tjobody else’s. At that moment, to an 
impartial, observer, Mr Verloc would have 
appeared more than human in his magnanimity. 
Me took down a small cardboard box from a 
shelf, peeped in to see that the contents were 
all right, and put it down gently on the counter. 
Not till that ^'as done did he break the silence, 
to the effect that most likely Stevie would 
profit greatly by being^ent out of town for a 
while ; only ’.re supposed ht§ wife could not get 
on without him. 

“Coflld hot get on without him!” repeated 
Mrs Verlgc slowly. “ I couldn’t get on without 
hirn if it were for his good! T^ie idea! Of 
cou^W I can get on without ^him. But there’s 
nowffere for him to go.” . 

Mr VeiTOC got out some brown paper and a 
ball of string; ancf meanwhile he muttered that 
Michaelis was living in a little cottage in the 
•country. Michaeljs would,n’t mind * giving 
Stevie a room to sleep in. There w^re no 
visitors and no talk ther^. Michaelis w'as writ¬ 
ing a book. * 
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Mrs ’Verloc *^declared her affection for 
Michaelis; mentioned her abhorrence of Karl 
Yundt, “nasty old man”; and of Ossipon she said 
nothing. As to Stevie, he could be no other 
than very pleased. Mr Michaelis was always so 
nice and kind to him. He seemed to like the 
boy. Well, the boy was a good boy. , 

“You too seem to have grown quite fond of 
him of late,” she added, after a pause, with hel‘ 
inflexible assurance. ’ 

Mr Verloc tying up the cardboard box into a 
parcel for the post, broke the .kring by an 
injudicious jerk, and muttered several swear 
words confidentially tcp'himself. Then raising 
his tone to the usuaf''hushy mutter, he announced 
his willingness to take Stevie into the country 
himself, and leave him all safe with Michaelis. 

He carried out this scheme on the very next 
day. Stevie offered no objection. He seemed 
rather eager, in, a bewildered sort op^ay. 
He turned his candid gaze inquishively to 
Mr \"erloc’s heavy countenance ar frequent 
intervals,', especially when his sister was not 
looknV^t? at him. His expression was proud, 
appreheft.?ive, and .concentrated, like that of a • 
small ^hild"' entrusted for the first time with 
a box of matches and the permission to strike a 
light. But Mrs Verloc, gratified by her brother’s 
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docility, recommended him not to dirty his clothes 
unduly in the country. At this Stevie gave 
his sister, guardian and protector a look, which 
for the first time in Ws life seemed to lack the ' 
quality o^ perfect childlike trustfulness. It was 
haughtily gloomy. Mrs Verloc smiled. • 

“Gooilness me! You needn’t be .offended. 
You know you do get yourself very untidy when 
^'^ou get a chance, Stevie.” 

•Mr Verloc was already gone some way down 
the street. 

Thus in c^msequence of her mother’s heroic 
proceedings, and of her brother’s absence on this 
villegiature, Mrs Verl(^ found herself oftener 
than usual all alone not’onTj? in the shop, but in 
the house. For Mr Verloc had to take his walks. 
Ishe wSs alone longer than usual on the day of 
the attempted bomb outrage in Greenwich Park, 
because Mr Verloc went out early that 

morSmg and did not come baf k till nearly dusk. 
She*(iiai^t mind being alone, ^he had no desire 
to go ou^ The weather was too bad, and the 
shop was cosier than the streets. Sitting behind 
the counter with some sewing, she did not raise 
• her eyes from her work when Mr Verloc*entered 
in the aggressive clatter, of the belj. She 
had recognised his step» on the;pavement out¬ 
side. 
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She dhi not raise her eyes, but as Mr Verloc, 
silent, and with his hat rammed down upon his 
forehead, made straight for the parlour door, 
she said serenely: 

“What a wretched day. You’ve been per¬ 
haps to see Stevie ? ” * 

“ No! I haven’t,” said Mr Verloc softly, and 
slammed the glazed parlour door behind him 
with unexpected energy. ' 

For some time Mrs Verloc remained quiescent, 
with her work dropped in her lap, before she 
put it away under the counter and ^ot up to light 
the gas. This done, she went into the parlour 
on her way to the kit(jaen. Mr Verloc would 
want his tea presenTny. Confident of the power 
of her charms, Winnie did not expect from her 
husband in the daily intercourse of their tharried 
life a ceremonious amenity of address aqd courtli¬ 
ness of manner ; vain and antiquated forrr^ at 
best, probably never very exactly observpdfdis- 
carded nowadays even, in the highe^-^h'eres, 
and always foreign to the standards of her class. 
She did not look for courtesies from him. But 
he was a good husband, and she had a loyal re¬ 
spect fot his rights.. » ^ 

MrsVerloc would have gone through the 
parlour and on to hen domestic duties nn the 
kitchen with the perfect serenity of a woman 
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sure of the power of her charrrts. But»a slight, 
very slight, and rapid rattling sound grew upon 
her hearing. Bizarre and incomprehensible, it 
arrested Mrs Verloc’^attention. Then as its 
character became plain to the ear she stopped 
short, amazed and concerned. Striking a matoh 

on the box she held in her hand, she turned on 

• » 

and lighted, above the parlour table, one of the 
two gas-burners, which, being defective, first 
whistled as if astonished, and then went on 
purring comfortably like a cat. 

Mr Verloc/ against his usual practice, had 
thrown off his overcoat. It was lying on the 
sofa. His hat, which’Tie^jnust also have thrown 
off, rested overturned un^fer^he edge of the sofa. 
He had dragged a chair in front of the fireplace, 
and his*feet planted inside the fender, his head 
held between his hands, he was hanging low 
over the glowing grate. .His teeth rattled with 
an uhjTovernable violence, ca^usihg his whole 
enorrtioot back to tremjale at 1;he same rate. 
Mrs Verlwwas startled. 

“You’ve been getting wet,” she said, 

“ Not very,” Mr Verloc managed'to falter out, 
in a prefund shu4der. By,a great effort he 
suppress* the rattling of his teeth. , 

“ I’ll ‘have you laid up on my hands,” she said, 
with genuine uneasin(!ss. 
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“ I cion’t think so,” remarked Mr Verloc, 
snuffling huskily. 

He had certainly contrived somehow to catch 
an abominable cold between seven in the morn¬ 
ing and five in the afternoon. Mrs Verloc 
looked at his bowed back. 

“ Where have you been to-day ? ” she asked. 

“ Nowhere,” answered Mr Verloc in a low, 
choked nasal tone. His attitude suggested 
aggrieved sulks or a severe headache. The 
unsufficiency and uncandidness of his answer 
became painfully apparent in th^ dead silence 
of the room. He snuffled apologetically, and 
added : “ I’ve been tanhe bank.” 

Mrs Verloc became Attentive. 

“ You have! ” she said dispassionately. 
“What for?” 

Mr V^erloc mumbled, with his nose over the 
grate, and with marked unwillingness. 

“ Draw the money out! ” 

“ What do you mean ? All of it ? "A' 

“ Yes. All of it.” 

Mrs Verloc spread out with care the scanty 
table-cloth, got two knives and two forks out 
of the* table dra\yer, and suddenly stopped in 
her n^ethodical proceedings. * 

“ What did you donthat for ? ” • ' 

“May want it soon,”*snuffled vaguely Mr 
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Verloc, who was coining to the enc)* of his 
calculated indiscretions. 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” remarked 
his wife in a tone perf^tly casual, but standing 
stock still between the table and the cupboard. 

“You know you can trust me,” Mr Verloc 
remarked^to the grate, \s»ith hoarse feeling. 

Mrs Verloc turned slowly towards the cup- 
btiard, saying with deliberation ; 

‘^Oh yes. I can trust you.” 

And she went on with her methodical pro¬ 
ceedings. Sht laid two plates, got the bread, 
the butter, going to and fro quietly between 
the table and the cu^^Sf^rd in the peace and 
silence of her home. On Yhe point of taking 
out the jam, she reflected practically : “ He will 
be feeling hungry,, having been away all day,” 
and she rejurned to the cupboard once more to 
get the cold beef. She set it undei* the purring 
gas-jci)wand with a passing glance at her motion¬ 
less IfusCT^d hugging the, fire, sfie went (down 
two steps)%ito the kitchen. It was only when 
coming back,, carving knife and Turk Ln hand, 
that she spoke again. 

• “If I hadn’t trusted you ,I wouldn’f have 
married you.” t 

Bowed under the overmantel,. Mr Verloc, 
holding his head in- bo*th hands, seemed to have 
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gone to sleep. \Vinnie made the tea, and called 
out in.an undertone : 

“ Adolf.” 

Mr V^erloc got up at once, and staggered a 
little before he sat down at the table. His wife 
examining the sharp edge of the carving knife, 
placed it on the dish, and called his attention to 
the cold beef He remained insensible to the 
suggestion, with his chin on his breast. «• 

“You should feed your cold,” Mrs Vefloc 
said dogmatically. 

He looked up, and shook his hj^ad. His eyes „ 
were bloodshot and his face red. His fingers 
had ruffled his hair ii?ab a ‘dissipated untidiness. 
Altogether he had er disreputable aspect, expres¬ 
sive of the discomfort, the irritation and the 
gloom following a heavy debauch. ‘But Mr 
\'^erloc was not a debauched man. In his 
conduct he was respectable. His appearance 
might have been the effect of a feveri|^ cold. 
He drank three cuds of tea, but^lbstained 
from food entirely. He recoiled ^m k with 
sombre, aversion when urged by. Mrs Verloc, 
who .said at last: 

“ Aren’t your feet wet ? , You had better put 
on y(Our slippers. You aren’t going out any 
more this evening.” « 

Mr Verloc intimated by .morose grunts and 
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signs that his feet were not wet, and that any¬ 
how he did not care. The proposal as to 
slippers was disregarded as beneath his notice. 
But the question of .^ing out in the evening 
received an unexpected development. It was 
not of going out in the evening that Mr Verloc 
was thinl^ing. His thoi*ghts embraced ^ vaster 
scheme. From moody and incomplete phrases 
it* became apparent that Mr Verloc had been 
corfsidering the expediency of emigrating. It 
was not very clear whether he had in his mind 
France or California. 

The utter unexpectedness, improbability, and 
.inconceivableness oT*^u^li.an event robbed this 
vague declaration of all Its effect. Mrs Verloc, 
as placidly as- if her husband had been threaten¬ 
ing her'with the eijd of the world, said ; 

“ The icjea ! ” 

Mr Verloc declared himself sicj^and tired of 

everytldng, and besides- , She interrupted 

him.* • 

" You’v^ bad cold.” 

It was indeed obvious that Mr^ Verloc was 
not in his usual state, physically and even 
mentally. A sombre irreselution helcl him 
silent for a while. Then he murmured .t few 
ominous generalities on thfe them&of necessity. 

“Will have to,'’repeated Winnie, sitting calmly 
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back, \Vith folded arms, opposite her husband. 
“ I should like to know who’s to make you. 
You ain’t a slave. No one need be a slave in 
this country—and don’t you make yourself 
one.” She paused, and with invincible and 
sveady candour. “ The business isrr’t so bad,” 
she weijt on. “ You’ve a comfortable, home.” 

She glanced all round the parlour, from the 
corner cupboard to the good fire in the grate. 
Ensconced cosily behind the shop of doubtful 
wares, with the mysteriously dim window, and 
its door suspiciously ajar in ih?- obscure and 
narrow street, it was in all essentials of domes¬ 
tic propriety and dq/fiest‘ic comfort a respect¬ 
able home. Her ffevdted affection missed out 
of it her brother Stevie, now enjoying a damp 
villegiature in the Kentish li^nes under the care 
of Mr Michaelis. She missed him poignantly, 
with all the'Jorce of* her protecting passion. 
This was the bpy’s home too—the tQof, the 
cupboard, the stoked, grate. On th^hdught 
Mrs Verloc rose, and walking to tlw other end 
of the table,^ said in the fulness of ber heart: 

“ And you are not tired of me.” 

Mr Verloc made no soiuid. Winnie leaned 
on hfc shoulder from behind, and pressed her 
lips to his foi^head. '•Thus she lingered. Not 
a whisper reached them fhom the outside world. 
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The sound of footsteps on the pavement filed out 
in the discreet dimness of the shop. Only the 
gas-jet above the table went on purring equably 
in the brooding silenofrof the parlour. 

During the contact, of that unexpected and 
lingering ^iss Mr Verloc, gripping with both 
hands the edges of ihs chair, preserved a 
hieratic immobility. When the pressure was 
rftmoved he let go the chair, rose, and went to 
staftd before the fireplace. He turned no longer 
his back to the room. With his features swollen 
and an air oj being drugged, he followed his 
wife’s movements with his eves. 

Mrs Verloc went aboup^^renely, clearing up 
the table. Her tranquil voice commented the 
idea thrown out in a reasonable and domestic 
tone. *It wouldn’jt stand examination. She 
condemned it from every point of view. But 
her only real concern "was Ste^fie’s welfare. 
He appeared to her thought ip that connection 
as sulificflltatly “ peculiar ” pot to be taken rashly 
abroad, ^d that was all. But talking round 
that vital point, she approached absolute vehem¬ 
ence in her delivery. Meanwhile, with brusque 
movements, she arrayed hersalf in an apron Tor 
the washing up of cups. And as if excitfcd by 
the souhd of her uncontraflicted voice, she went 
so far as to say in a tone almost tart: 
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“ If ^ou go abroad you’ll have to go with* 
out me.” 

“ You know I wouldn’t,” said Mr Verloc 
huskily, and the unresonant voice of his private 
life trembled with an eni^gmatical emotion. 

' Already Mrs Verloc was regr6tting her 
words. , They had soifnded more unkind than 
she meant them to be. They had also the un¬ 
wisdom of unnecessary things. In fact, she 
had not meant them at all. It was a sort of 
phrase that is suggested by the demon of per¬ 
verse inspiration. But she knbw a way to 
make it as if it had not been. 

She turned her he>?,^l over her shoulder and 
gave that man planted heavily in front of the 
fireplace a glance, half arch, half cruel, out of 
her large eyes—a glance of which the'Winnie 
of the Belgravian mansion days would have 
been incapable, because of her respectability and 
her Ignorance. .But the man was her husband 
now, and she was no longer ignorantyShekept 
it on him for a whole second,^with h^gravefac^ 
motionless like a mask, while she said playfully: 

“You couldn’t. Youwould miss me too much.” 

Mr Verloc started forward. 

“ Exactly,” he said in a louder tone, throwing 
his arms out*^and miking a step towards her. 
Something wild and dou^btful in his expression 
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made it appear uncertain whether he ifteant to 
strangle or to embrace his wife, But Mrs 
Verloc’s attention was called away from that 
manifestation by the dtetter of the shop bell. 
“Shop, Adolf. Yoy go.” 

He stopped, his arms came down slowly. • 

“ You go,” repeated Mrs Verloc. “.I’ve got 
my apron on.” 

• Mr Verloc obeyed woodenly, stony-eyed, 
and like an automaton whose face had been 
painted red. And this resemblance to a 
mechanical figure went so far that he had an 
automaton’s absurd air of being aware of the 
machinery inside o{ him.^^ 

He closed the parlour door, and Mrs V^erloc 
moving briskly, carried the tray into the kitchen, 
^e wSshed the fups and some other things 
before sh^ stopped in her work to listen. No 
sound reached her. The customer was a long 
time in the shop. It was a customer, because 
if hd'ha^^ot been Mr Vtjrloc would have taken 
him msid^ Undoing the strings of her apron 
with a jerk, she threw it on a chair, and walked 
back to the parlour slowly. 

At that precise moment Mr Verloc Entered 
from the shop. • 

He had gone in red. He camoout a strange 
papery white. His ’face, losing its drugged, 
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feverish*stupor, had in that short time acquired 
a bewildered and harassed expression. He 
walked straight to the sofa, and stood looking 
down at his overcoat lying there, as though 
he were afraid to touch it. 

t. 

•“What’s the matter.^” asked MrsWerloc in 
a subdued voice. Through the door lefj: ajar she 
could see that the customer was not gone yet. 

“ I find I’ll have to go out this evening,*!' 
said Mr Verloc. He did not attempt to fftck 
up his outer garment. • 

Without a word Winnie madetfor the shop, 
and shutting the door after her, walked in behind 
the counter. She di^ ‘l^ot look overtly at the 
customer till she haM established herself com¬ 
fortably on the chair. But by that time she 
had noted that he was tall apd thin, and wore 
his moustaches twisted up. In fact, he gave 
the sharp points a twist just then. His long, 
bony face rose out of a turned-up collar. He 
was a little splashed, a.little wet. A than, 
with the ridge of the cheek-bone well defined 
under the slightly hollow temple. • A complete 
stranger. Not a customer either. 

Mrs Verloc looked at him |)lacidly. 

“Yfcu came over from the Continent?” she 
said after a time. 

The long, thin stranger,‘without exactly look- 
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ing at Mrs Verloc, answered only by* a faint 
and peculiar smile. 

Mrs Verloc’s steady, incurious gaze rested 
on him. ♦ 

“ You understand English, don’t you ? ” 

“Oh yes. I under.stand English.” • 

There^ was nothing •foreign in his accent, 
except that he seemed in his slow enunciation 
to be taking pains with it. And Mrs V’erloc, 
in ‘her varied experience, had come to the 
conclusion that some foreigners could speak 
better English than the natives. She said, 
looking at the door of the parlour fixedly ; 

“You don’t think pt^rhaps of staying in 
England for ^ood ?’’•** 

The stranger gave her again a silent smile, 
fle had a kindly mouth and probing eyes. And 
he shook his head a little sadly, it seemed. 

“My husband will see*you through all right. 
Meantime for a few days you ^couldn’t do better 
tharf talte lodgings with^Mr Giugliani. Conti¬ 
nental hflbel it’s called. Private. It’s quiet. 
My husband wiirtake you ther*e.” , 

“ A good idea,” said the thin, dar^ man, whose 
•glance had hardened suddenly. * 

“You knew Mr^Verloc before—didn’^you? 
Perhaps in France ?” * • 

“ I have heard of tiim,” admitted the visitor 
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in his sk)w, painstaking tone, which yet had a 
certain curtness of intention. 

There was a pause. Then he spoke again, 
in a far less elaborate manner. 

“ Your husband has not gone out to wait for 
nre in the street by chance ? ” • 

“In the street!” repeated Mrs Verloc, sur¬ 
prised. “ He couldn’t. There’s no other door 
to the house.” 

For a moment she sat impassive, then left her 
seat to go and peep through the glazed door. 
Suddenly she opened it, and disappeared into 
the parlour. 

Mr Verloc had dojpe**no more than put on 
his overcoat. But why he should remain after¬ 
wards leaning over the table propped up on his 
two arms as though he were feeling giddy br sick, 
she could not understand. “ Adolf,” she called 
out half aloud*; and when he had raised himself: 

“ Do you kliow that man ? ” she asked rapidly. 

“I’ve heard of him,’.’ whispered unafsily’'Mr 
Verloc, darting a wild glance at the «i^or. ■■ 

Mrs Verloc’s fine, incurious eyes lighted up 
with a flash of abhorrence. 

“Ont^ of Karl Yundt’s frjends—beastly old- 
man.”'’ 

“ No I No b” protected Mr Verloc, busy fish¬ 
ing for his hat. But wherf he got it from under 
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rhe sofa he held it as if he did not Know the 
use of a hat. 

“Well—he’s waiting fpr you,” said Mrs Verloc 
at last. “ I say, Adolf, he ain’t one of them 
Embassy people you .have been bothered with 
of late ^ m * 

“ Bothered with Err^assy people,” .repeated 
Mr Verloc, with a heavy start of surprise and 
fear. “Who’s been talking to you of the 
Eftibassy people?” *. 

“ Yourself.” 

“ I! I! /Talked of the Embassy to you! ” 

Mr Verloc seemed scared and bewildered 
beyond measure. His y;ife explained: 

“ You’ve been talkin*g a little in your sleep 
of late, Adolf.” 

“ What—what. did I say ? What do you 
know ? ” , 


“ Nothing much. It seemed mostly nonsense. 
Enough to let me guess that fome^hing worried 
yoiT.” % 

Mr Ve^oc ranyned his hat on his head. A 
crimson flood of anger ran over hjs face. 

“ Nonsense—eh ? The Embassy people! I 
•would cut their hearts out ‘one after another. 
But let them look out. I’ve got a ton'gue in 
my he'hd.” * • 

He fumed, pacing* up and down between the 
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table anfl the sofa, his open overcoat catching 
against the angles. The red flood of anger 
ebbed out, and left his face all white, with 
quivering nostrils. Mrs Verloc, for the purposes 
of practical existence, put down these appear- 
arfces to the cold. ‘ 

"Well,” she said, “get rid of the man, who¬ 
ever he is, as soon as you can, and come back 
home to me. You want looking after for a day’ 
or two.” • “ 

Mr Verloc calmed down, and, with resolution 
imprinted on his pale face, had alrea^ly opened the 
door, when his wife called him back in a whisper: 

“Adolf! Adolf!” came back startled. 

“ What about that money you drew out ? ” she 
asked. You’ve got it in your pocket ? Hadn’t 
you better-” 

Mr Verloc ga/ed stupidly into the palm of 
his wife’s extended hand for some time before 

t 

he slapped hii brow. 

“Money! Yes! Yes! I didn’t kr^w ^^at 
you meant.” . p 

He drew put of his breast pocket a new 
pigskin pocket-book. Mrs Verloc received it 
without'another word, and stood still till the 
bell, clattering after Mr Verloc and Mr Verloc’s 
visitor, had cmieted '‘down. Only theh she 
peeped in at the amount* drawing the notes 
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out for the purpose. After this inspection 
she looked round thoughtfully, with an air of 
mistrust in the silence and solitude of the house. 
This abode of her married life appeared to her 
as lonely and unsafe^ as though it had been 
situated in the midst gf a forest. No receptacle 
she could think of ampongst the solid, heavy 
furniture seemed other but flimsy and particu¬ 
larly tempting to her conception of a house¬ 
breaker. It was an ideal conceptioij endowed 
with sublime faculties and a miraculous insight. 
The till was^not to be thought of. It was the 
first spot a thief would make for. Mrs Verloc 
unfastening hastily a couple of hooks, slipped 
the pocket-book under the bodice of her dress. 
Having thus disposed of her husband’s capital, 
s?Te w3s rather g]ad to hear the clatter of the 
door bell^ announcing an arrival. Assuming 
the fixed, unabashed stai»e and the*stony expres¬ 
sion reserved for the casual customer, she walked 
in behir^the counter. 

A»man^tanding in the middle of the shop 
was ’insp'ectung it with a swift, cool, .all-round 
glance. His eyes ran over the walls, took in 
•the ceiling, noted .the floor-«-all in a rfioment. 
The points of a long fair moustache fell'below 
the line of the jaw. He smiled the smile of an 
old if distant acquaintance, afid Mrs Verloc 
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remembered having seen him before. Not a 
customer. She softened her “ customer stare ” 
to mere indifference, and faced him across the 
counter. 

He approached, on his side, confidentially, 
b(.t not too markedly so. 

“ Husband at home, Mrs Verloc ? ” he asked 
in an easy, full tone. 

“ No. He’s gone out.” .' 

“ I am *orry for that. I’ve called to get from 
him a little private information.” 

This was the e.xact truth. Chief Inspector 
Heat had been all the way home, and had even 
gone so far as to think of get'f mg into his slippers, 
since practically he was, he told himself, chucked 
out of that case. He indulged in some scornful 
and in a few angry thoughts, and found ihe c5c- 
cupation so unsatisfactory that he resolved to 
seek relief out of doo-.'s. Nothing prevented 
him paying a Iriendly call to Mr Verloc, casually 
as it were. It was in the character of a private 
citizen that walking out privately he i^de use of 
his customary conveyances. T^heir general direc¬ 
tion was towards Mr Verloc’s home. Chief In- 
spector^'Heat respected his own private character- 
so cortsistently that he took especial pains to 
avoid all the -police Constables on point and 
patrol duty in the vicinity 6f Brett Street. This 
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precaution was much more necessary f<5r a man 
of his standing than for an obscure Assistant 
Commissioner. Private Citizen Heat entered 
the street, manoeuvring in a way which in a 

member of the criminal classes would have been 

• 

stigmatised as slinl^g. The piece of cloth 
picked up in Greenwich was in his pocket. 
Not that he had the slightest infention of 
producing it in his private capacity. On the 
contrary, he wanted to know just, what Mr 
Verloc would be disposed to say voluntarily. 
He hoped Mi^ Verloc’s talk would be of a nature 
to incriminate Michaelis. It was a conscien¬ 
tiously professional hey^e in the main, but 
not without its moral'value. For Chief In¬ 
spector Heat was a servant of justice. Find- 
MT*VSrloc from home, he felt disappointed. 

“ I would wait for him a little if I were sure 
he wouldn’t be long,” he* said. • 

Mrs Verloc volunteered no assiTrance of any 
kind. ^ , * • 

" The ^bformation I need is quite private,” 
he repeafea.. “?ou understand*what.I mean ? 
I wonder if you could give me a notion where 
•he’s gone to ? ” , . * 

Mrs Verloc shook her head. * 

■“ Can’t say.” * 

She turned away to range ^me boxes oi\ 
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the shelves behind the counter. Chief Inspector 
Heat looked at her thoughtfully for a time. 

“ I suppose you know who I am ? ” he said. 

Mrs Verloc glanced over her shoulder. 
Chief Inspector Heat was amazed at her 
cbolness. 

“Come! You know’I am in the police,” he 
said sharply. 

“ I don’t trouble my head much about it,”” 
Mrs Verloc remarked, returning to the ranging 
of her boxes. 

“My name is Heat. Chief Inspector Heat 
of the Special Crimes section.” 

Mrs \’erloc adjustefj ^nicely in its place a small 
cardboard box, and turning round, faced him 
again, heavy-eyed, with idle hands hanging 
down. A silence reigned for a time. '' 

“ So your husband went out a quarter of an 
hour ago! And he didn’t say when he would 
be back ? ” '* 

“He didn’t go out alone,” Mrs Ver^c le^fall 
negligently. 

“ A friend^ « 

Mrs Verloc touched the back of her hair. It 
was in I^erfect order. , 

“A-stranger who called.” 

“ I see. What sort'of man was that stranger ? 
.Would you mihd telling nfe ?•” 
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• Mrs Verloc did not mind. And wh<!n Chief 
Inspector Heat heard of a man dark, thin, with 
a long face and turned up moustaches, he gave 
signs of perturbation, and exclaimed: 

“ Dash me if I didn’t think so ! He hasn’t 
lost any time.” ^ • 

He was intensely ditgusted in the secrecy 
of his heart at the unofficial conduct of 
his immediate chief. But he was not quix¬ 
otic. He lost all desire to await Mr Ver- 
loc’s return. What they had gone out for 
he did not jcnow, but he imagined it pos¬ 
sible that they would return together. The 
case is not followed properly, it’s being tampered 
with, he thought bitterl3'. 

“ I am afraid I haven’t time to wait for your 
htlStJ&Tld,” he said.^ 

Mrs Verloc received this declaration listles.sly. 
Her detachment had impressed Chief Inspector 
Heat all along. At this precis^ moment it 
whetted Jiis curiosity. Chief inspector Heat 
hung* in wind, swayed by his passions like 
the most‘pnvate of citizens. * . 

" I think,” he said, looking at Fier steadily, 
•“ that you could give me a pretty good* notion 
of what’s going on if you liked.” * 

Forcing her fine, inert eyes 40 return his 
gaze, Mrs Verloc^mufmured: * 
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“ Going on ! What is going on ? ” 

“ Why, the affair I came to talk about a little 
with your husband.” 

That day Mrs Verlo'c had glanced at a morn¬ 
ing paper as usual. But she had not stirred 
oat of doors. The newsboys nevev invaded 
Brett Street. It was not a street for their busi¬ 
ness. And the echo of their cries drifting along 
the populous thoroughfares, expired between the 
dirty brick walls without reaching the threshold 
of the shop. Her husband had not brought an 
evening paper home. At anyraty. she had not 
seen it. Mrs Verloc knew nothing whatever of 
any affair. And she said so, with a genuine 
note of wonder in her quiet voice. 

Chief Inspector Heat did not believe for a 
moment in so much ignorance. Curtly, With¬ 
out amiability, he stated the bare fact. 

Mrs Verloc turned away her eyes. 

“ I call K silly.” she pronounced slowly. 
She paused. '-‘We ain’t downtrodden slaves 
here.” < 

The Chief inspector waite<J watchfully. No-' 
thing more came. 

“ Arid your husband didn’jt mention anything 
to yoU when he came home ? ” 

Mrs Verloc*simply'turned her face from right 
to left in sign bf negation* A languid, baffling' 
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silence reigned in the shop. Chief Inspector 
Heat felt provoked beyond endurance. 

“ There was another .ynall matter,” he began 
in a detached tone, “which I wanted to speak 
to your husband abouj. There came into our 
hands a-*-a—what gve believe is—a stoleb 
overcoat.” • 

Mrs Verloc, with her mind specially aware of 
thieves that evening, touched lightly the bosom 
of her dress. 


“ We have lost no overcoat,” she said calmly. 

“ That’s fu^ny,” continued Private Citizen 
Heat. “ I see you keep a lot of marking ink 
here-” ^ 

He took up a small bottle, and looked at it 
against the gas-jet in the middle of the 
shdpr* 

“ Purple—isn’t it ? ” he remarked, setting it 
down again. “As I • said, it’s strange. 


Because the overcoat has got^ a la'bel sewn on 
the «iside with your address written in marking 
ink.": \ * 

Mrs VerlW leaned over the counter with a 
low'exclamaflon. 

• “ That’s my brother’s, then»” * ^ 

" Where’s your brother ? Can I see him ? ” 
asked the Chief Inspector briskly.* Mrs Verloc 


leaned a little 


|iiore* 


oVfer the courfter. 
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“No." He isn’t here. I wrote that label 
myself. ” 

“Where’s your brother now?” 

“ He s been away living with—a friend—in 
the country.” , 

' “ The overcoat comes from thef country. 
And what’s the name the friend ? ” . 

“ Michaelis,” confessed Mrs Verloc in an awed 
whisper. c 

The Chief Inspector let out a whistle. His 
eyes snapped. 

“Just so. Capital. And your^ brother now, 
what’s he like — a sturdy, darkish chap— 
eh?” 

“Oh no,” exclaimed Mrs Verloc fervently. 
“That must be the thief. Stevie’s slight and 
fair.” . * 

“Good,” said the Chief Inspector in an ap¬ 
proving tone; And while Mrs Verloc, wavering 
between ala?; m and wonder, stared at him, he 
sought for information. Why have tlm address 
sewn like this inside the coat ? Ao^he ■heard 
that the»mangled remains heliad i^pecte3 that 
morning with extreme repugnanefe were those 
of a youth, nervous, absent-mindedi peculiar, and 
also ^hat the woman who was speaking to him 
had had the charge of that boy ^ince he was a 
baby. 
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• “ Easily excitable ? ” he suggested. * 

“Oh yes. He is. But how did he come to 
lose his coat-” 

Chief Inspector Heat suddenly pulled out a 
pink newspaper he h^d bought less than half- 
an-hour Ago. He jfas interested in horses. 
Forced j^y his calling iAto an attitude of doubt 
and suspicion towards his fellow-citizens, Chief 
Inspector Heat relieved the Instinct of credulity 
implanted in the human breast by putting un¬ 
bounded faith in the sporting prophets of that 
particular evening publication. IDropping the 
extra special on to the counter, he plunged his 
hand again into^his pocket, and pulling out the 
piece of cloth fate had'presented him with out 
of a heap of things that seemed to have been 
collected in shambles and rag shops, he offered 
it to Mrs Verloc for inspection. 

“I suppose you recognise this.^« 

She took It mechanically in both her hands. 
Hef eyes seemed to grow bigger as she looked. 

“Ves,’^he whispered, then raised her head, 
and staggei^ backward a little. ^ . 

“Whatevy for is it torn out like this.^’’ 

• The Chi« Inspector snatched acrbss the 
counter the (»th out of her hands, and site sat 
heavily on tl* chair. He thought: identifica¬ 
tion’s perfect! And tn that mdhient he had a 
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glimpsed into the whole amazing truth, Verloc 
was the “other man.” 

“Mrs Verloc,” he said, “it strikes me that 
you know more of this bomb affair than even 
you yourself are aware of.” 

• Mrs Verloc sat still, amazed, lost in‘boundless 
astonishment. What wis the connection ? And 
she became so rigid all over that she was not 
able to turn her head at the clatter of the be’' : 
which caused theprivate investigator Heattospin 
round on his heel. Mr Verloc had shut the door, 
and for a moment the two men looked at each 
other. 

Mr Verloc, without looking at his wife, walked 
up to the Chief Inspector, who was relieved to 
see him return alone. 

“You here!” muttered Mr Verloc h&'SPTtty. 
“Who are you after?” 

“No one,”' said Ch-ief Inspector Heat in a 
low tone. >f Look here, I would like a word 
or two with you.” » 

Mr Verloc, still pale, had broughjl^n air of 
resolution witK him. Still he didnif look at his 
wife. He said: I 

“Cortie in here,ethen.” And haled the way 
into tfie parlour. if 

The door was harc!ly shut wheri Mrs Verloc, 
jumping up frbm the chair,‘ran lo it as if to 
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fling it open, but instead of doing s© fell on 
her knees, with her ear to the keyhole. The 
two men must have stopped directly they were 
through, because she heard plainly the Chief 
Inspector’s voice, though she could not see his 
finger pressed againft her husband’s breast em¬ 
phatically. • 

“You are the other man, Verloc. Two men 
(Were seen entering the park.” 

•And the voice of Mr Verloc said: 

“Well, take me now. What’s to prevent 
you ? You^have the right.” 

“ Oh no! 1 know too well who you have 

been giving yourself away to. He’ll have to 
- manage this little affair all by himself. But 
don’t you make a mistake, it’s I who found you 
otn^ 

Then she heard only muttering. Inspector 
Heat must have been showing to»Mr Verloc the 
piece of Stevie’s overcoat, because Stevie’s 
siatw, guardian, and protector* heard her hus¬ 
band a nttle louder. 

“*I ndv*. noticed that she ha*d hitjiipon that 
dodge.” I. * , 

Again fdl a tiqie Mrs Verloc heard* nothing 
but murmuts, whose mysteriousness w*as less 
nlghtmarisl to her brain thafl the horrible 
suggestions of ^ shaped word«. Then Chief 
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InspectcJf Heat, on the other side of the door; 
raised his voice. 

“ You must have been mad.” 

And Mr Verloc’s voice answered, with a sort 
of gloomy fury : ^ 

•“ I have been mad for a month or more, but I 
am not mad now. It’s ale over. It shall all come 

r 

out of my head, and hang the consequences.” 

There was a silence, and then Private Citizen 
Heat murmured: • 

“ What’s coming out ? ” 

“ Everything,” exclaimed the voice of Mr 
Verloc, and then sank very low. 

After a while it rose again. 

“ You have known mb for several years now, 
and you’ve found me useful, too. You know 
I was a straight man. Yes, straight.” 

This appeal to old accjuaintance must have 
been extremely distasteful to the C?hief In¬ 
spector. r 

His voice took on a warning note. v 

“ Don’t you trust so much to whati^u have 
been prorpised.' If I were yoli I tfoilld clear 
oiit. I don’t Ihink we will run afterryou.” 

Mr Verloc was heard to laqgh a 13 tie. 

“ Oh* yes; you hope the others [will get rid 
of me for you—<-don’t you? No, n( ; you* don’t 
shake me off now. I have been a qtraight man 
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to those people too long, and now everything 
must come out.” 

“Let it come out, then,” the indifferent voice 
of Chief Inspector Heaf assented. “But tell 
me now how did you ^et away.” 

“ I was making |for Chesterfield Walk/’ 
Mrs Verloc heard her liusband’s voice, “when 
I heard the bang. I started running then. 
Rog. I saw no one till I was past the end 
of George Street. Don’t think I met anyone 
till then.” 

“So easy as that!” marvelled the voice of 
Chief Inspector Heat. “The bang startled 
you, eh ?” 

“Yes; it came too«*soon,” confessed the 
gloomy, husky voice of Mr Verloc. 

Mrs Verloc pressed her ear to the keyhole ; 
her lips were blue, her hands cold as ice, and 
her pale face, in which .the two ^iyes seemed 
like two black holes, felt to her a<| if it were 
envaeloped in flames. * 

Oi»theStfher side of the door the voices sank 
very low* fche faught words now iuid then, 
sometimes la her husband’s voice, sometimes 
the smooth Anes of the Chi^ Inspectoi*. She 
heard this la* say ; ^ 

We belieie he stumbled against the root of 
a tree ” 
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There was a husky, voluble murmur, which 
lasted for some time, and then the Chief In¬ 
spector, as if answering some inquiry, spoke 
emphatically. 

“Of course. Blown to small bits: limbs, 
gravel, clothing, bones, splinters—allomixed up 
together. I tell you tley had to fetch a shovel 
to gather him up with.” 

Mrs Verloc sprang up suddenly from her 
crouching position, and stopping her ears, reeled 
to and fro between the counter and the shelves 
on the wall towards the chair. Her crazed eyes 
noted the sporting sheet left by ihe Chief In¬ 
spector, and as she knocked herself against the 
counter she snatched it itp, fell into the chair, tore 
the optimistic, rosy sheet right across in trying 
L'-^nen it, then flung it on the floor. Oh the 
other siliv^of the door. Chief Inspector Heat 
was saying tp Mi '^erloc, the secret agent: 

“ So yoq*- defence will be practically a full 
confession.'*” v 

“ It will. 1 am going to tell the \y»*3le story.” 
“You, won’t be believed 'cts 
,fr.ncy you will.” (• 

And'the Chief inspector .remaii'^d thought¬ 
ful, fhe turn this affair was i&king meant 
the disclosure of many things—thf| laying waste 
of fields of kn«)wledge, whioh^ cijctivated by a 
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capable man, had a distinct value for'the in¬ 
dividual and for the society. It was sorry, 
sorry meddling. It would leave Michaelis 
unscathed; it would drag to light the Professor’s 
home industry; disorganise the whole system 
of supervision ; male! no end of a row in the 
papers, which, from thal»point of view, appeared 
to him by a sudden illumination as invariably 
written by fools Cor the reading of imbeciles. 
Mentally he agreed with the words Mr Verloc 
let fall at last in answer to his last remark. 

“ Perhaps not. But it will upset many things. 
I have been^a straight man, and I shall keep 
straight in this-” 

“ If they let you,” s«*id the Chief Inspector 
cynically. “ You will be preached to, no doubt, 
before they put you into the dock. And in the 
end you may yet get let in for a sentence that 
will surprise you. I wouldn’t triist too much 
the gentleman who’s been talking you.” 

Mr Verloc listened, frowning^ 

“ My livice to you is to clear out while you 
may. I llave ^no instructions. TJiere are 
some of theli,” continued Chief Inspector 
•laying a peluliar stress on .the word “J:hem,” 
“who thinklyou are already out of the world.” 

■“Irfdeed!| Mr Verloc was moved to say. 
Though sinle his return from Greenwich he 
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lad speJht most of his time sitting in the tap- 
I'oom of an obscure little public-house, he could 
siardly have hoped for such favourable news. 

• “ That’s the impression about you.” The Chief 
Inspector nodded at him. “ Vanish. Clear out.” 

« “ Where to ? ” snarled Mr X’erloc. -He raised 
his head, and gazing av the closed door of the 
parlour, muttered feelingly : “ I only wish you 
would take me away to-night. I would g© 
quietly.” * 

“ I daresay,” assented sardonically the Chief 
Inspector, following the direction of his glance. 

The brow of Mr Verloc brok(\' into slight 
moisture. He lowered his husky voice confi¬ 
dentially before the unnvoved Chief Inspector. 

“The lad was half-witted, irresponsible. Any 
court would have seen that at once. Only fit 
for the asylum. And that was the worst that 
would’ve hapjiened to bini if-” 

The Chief Inspector, his hand on the door 
handle, whispered into Mr \’erloc’s face. «. 

“ He may’ve been Half-witted, button must 
have been craz)\ What drove ^ou o|fy'our ^ead 
p-.t this ? ” 

Mr Vfcrloc, thinking of Mi; Vladlnir, did not ■ 
hesitate in the choice pf words. 

“A Hyperborean swine,” he hilsed forcibly. 

“ A what you mtght call a-^a-genUteman.” 
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• The Chief Inspector, steady - eyed,’needed 
briefly his comprehension, and opened the door. 
Mrs Verloc, behind the counter, might have 
heard but did not see tiis departure, pursued 
by the aggressive clatter of the bell. She sat 
at her pest of duty*^»ehind the counter. Site 
sat rigidly erect in thi chair with two dirty 
pink pieces of paper lying spread out at her 
feet. The palms» of her hands were pressed 
convulsively to her face, with the tips of the 
fingers contracted against the forehead, as 
though the skin had been a mask which she 
was ready t^ tear off violently. The perfect 
immobility of her pose expressed the agitation 
of rage and despair, aW* the potential violence 
of tragic passions, better than any shallow dis¬ 
play of shrieks, with the beating of a distracted 
head agamst the walls, could have done. Chief 
Inspector Heat, crossing the shop at his busy, 
swinging pace, gave her onl^^ a cuiigory glance. 
A»d when the cracked bell ceased to tremble 
on ite ribbon of* steel nothing stirred 

near Mrs Verldt, as if her attitude* had the 
locking powcK of a spell. Even the butterfly 
•shaped gasfaames, posed on the end! pf the 
suspended Tlbracket burijed without a quiver. 
In thrft shol of shady wares fitted with deal 
shelves painjed ^ xluil brown, which seemed to 
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devoyr*‘the sheen of the light, the gold circlet 
of the wedding ring on Mrs Verloc’s left hand 
glittered exceedingly with the untarnished glory 
of a piece from some splendid treasure of jewels, 
dropped in a dust-bin. 
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'"T^HE Assistant Cofnmissioner, driven rapidly 
in a hansom from»the neighbourhood of 
Soho in the direction of Westminster, got out 
a| the very centre/)f the Empire on which the 
suDi never sets. Some stalwart constables, who 
did not seem particularly impressed by the duty 
of watching the august spot, saluted him. Pene¬ 
trating throi%h a portal by no means lofty 
into the precincts of the House which is the 
House, par exc^lence jft the minds of many 
millions of men, he was met at last by the 
volatile and revolutionary Toodles. 

That neat and nice young man concealed his 
astonishment at the earjy appearance of the 
Assistant Commissioner, whom he^had been 
tol^ to look out for some time about midnight. 
H is tprnHig up so early He concluded to be the 
sign that thir^gs, whatever they w’ere, had gone 
wrong. With^ an extremely ready sympathy 
which in nice youngsters gpes often •with a 
joyous tempaament, he fek sorry, for the great 
Presence he tailed “ The Chief,* and also for 
the Assistant Commissioner, v^hose face ap- 
303 . * 
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pe^rcT to him more ominously wooden than 
ever hefore, and quite wonderfully long. 
“What a queer, foreign-looking chap he is,” 
he thought to himself, smiling from a distance 
with friendly buoyancy. And directly they 
came together he began to talk with the kind 
intention of burying the awkwardness of failure 
under a heap of words. It looked as if the 
great assault threatened fc that night were 
going to fizzle out. An inferior henchman of 
“ that brute Cheeseman ” was up boring merci¬ 
lessly a very thin House with some shamelessly 
cooked statistics. He, Toodles, hoped he would 
bore them into a count out every minute. But 
then he might be only marking time to let that 
guzzling Cheeseman dine at his leisure. Any¬ 
way, the Chief could not be persuaded to go 
home. 

“He will see you at once, I think. He’s 
sitting all "lone in his room thinking of all the 
fishes of the sea,” concluded Toodles airily. 
“Come along.” c 

Notwithstanding the kindness of his disposi- 
Lion, the young private secretary (unpaid) was 
accessible to the common failing^'of humanity. 
He did not wish to,, harrow the f feelings of the 
Assistant Commissioner, who loolfed tohim un¬ 
commonly likeca man who has made a mess of 
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his job. But his curiosity was too stronb*^ be 
restrained by mere compassion. He not 

help, as they went alor\g, to thro^ over his 
shoulder lightly: 

“ And your sprat 

“ Got him,” answered the Assistant Comf- 
missioner with a concision which did not mean 
to be repellent in the least. 

* “ Good. You’v<* no idea how these great 
meh dislike to be disappointed in small things.” 

After this profound observation the experi¬ 
enced Toodles seemed to reflect. At anyrate 
he said nothing for quite two seconds. Then ; 

“ I’m glad. Bj.it—I say—is it really such a 
very small thing as you^make it out ? ” 

“ Do you know what may be done with a 
sprat?” the Assistant Commissioner asked in 
his turn. ^ 

“He’s sometimes put‘into a s&rdine box,” 
chuckled Toodles, whose erudition orMhe subject 
of Uie fishing industry was fresA and, in com- 
pariscm with his ignorance of all oj:her industrial 
matters, immense^ “ There are sardijie c^nneri^ 
on the Spanish coast which-” 

• The Assistant Commissioner interruptetl the 
apprentice st^esman. * 

“ Yes'. Yes. But a sprat is* also thrown 
away sometimes yi' otder to cafch a whale.” 
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with 
then ? 


. ^ whale. Phew! 
b^^ed breath. “ 


” exclaimed ToodleS, 
You’re after a whale, 


“ Not exactly. What I am after is more like 
a dog-fish. You don’t .know perhaps what a 
clog-fish is like.” ” 

“ Yes ; I do. We’re bi^ied in special books 
up to our necks—whole shelves full of them— 
with plates. . . . It’s a *iioxious, rascally- 
looking, altogether detestable beast, with a 
sort of smooth face and moustaches.” 

“ Described toaT,”commende(| the Assistant 
Commissioner. “ Only mine is clean-shaven 
altogether. You’ve seen hi,m. It’s a witty 
fish.” 


“I have seen him!” said Toodles incredu¬ 
lously. “ I can’t conceive where I could have 
seen him.” 

“ At the Explorers,'! should say,” dropped the 
Assistant-'iiornmissioner calmly. At the name 
of that extremely exclusive club Toodles locked 
scared, and stopped short. * 

^ “ Nortsepse,” he protested^, but in an awe- 
struck tone. “ What do ycxu mean ? A 
merrfber 1 ” 

“ Honorary,” muttered the T^ssistant Com¬ 
missioner through his teeth. 

“ Heavens ^ 
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* Toodles looked so thunderstruck the 

Assistant Commissioner smiled faintl^r 

“ That’s between ours^ves strict!^’ he said. 
“That’s the beastliest thing ever heard 
in my life,” declar^ Toodles feebly, as if 
astonishrrfent had robbed him of all his buoyant 
strength,in a second*. * 

The Assistant Commissioner gave him an 
mismiling glance.^* Till they came to the door 
of fhe great man’s room, Toodles preserved a 
scandalised and solemn silence, as though he 
were offended with the Assistant Commissioner 
for exposing 4uch an unsavoury and disturbing 
fact. It reyoluticyiised his idea of the Explorers’ 
Club’s extreme selectness, of its social purity. 
TdojJles was revolutionary only in politics ; his 
social beliefs and personal feelings he wished to 
preserve .unchanged through all the years 
allotted to him on this tarth whith, upon the 
whole, he believed to be a nic^ pJacey:o live on. 
He stood aside. 

“ Oo ii^without knocking,” herald. 

Shades of ^reen silk fitted low pvef all t^ie 
lights imparted to the room something of a' 
forest’s deep gloom. ‘The haughty eyes weraphy- 
sically the great man’s weak point! This point 
was wrapped up in secrecy. When an oppor¬ 
tunity offered, he.resfed them conscientiously. 
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this%»^rning. It is more than likely that 
MichaelK knows nothing of it to this moment.” 

“You positive^as to that?” asked the 
great man. 

“ Quite certain, Sir E^thelred. This fellow 
Verloc went there this morning, and thok away 
the lad on the pretence*of ^''.oing out fo,r a walk 
in the lanes. As it was noln the first time that 
he did this, Michaelis could noV.have the slightest 
suspicion of anything unusual. For the rest. 
Sir Ethelred, ‘ the indignation of this man 
Verloc had left nothing in doubt — nothing 
whatever. He had been driven^ out of his 
mind almost by an extraordinary pc’^formance, 
which for you or me h would be difficult to 
take as seriously meant, but whioli produced* a 
great impression obviously on.him.” ’ 

The Assistant Commissioner then, imparted 
briefly to the* great mtin, who sat still, resting 
his eyes j^ider tjhe screen of his hand, Mr. 
Verloc’s appreciation of Mr Vladimir’s proceod- 
ings and character. The Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner dfd pot seem to refflse it a certain 
^Ifnount of competeiij^cy. But the .great person¬ 
age remarked: • • 

“ All this seems very fantastic.” 

“Doesn’t it?* One would think a ferocious joke. 
But our man toek it seriodsly,,it appears. He 
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“ How long were you with him,” interrupted 
the Presence from behind his big hand. 

“ Some fo^ty minutes Sir Ethelred, in a house 
of bad rep^e called Continental Hotel, closeted 
in a roofn which*by-th^-l3y I took for the night. 
I found him under the influence of that reaction 
whKh follows the effort of crime. The man 
c^not be defined is a hardened criminal. It is 
^vious tViat he did not. plan the.death of that 
wretched lad—his brother-in-law. ..That was a 
sly)ck to him—I could see th*at.* P^haps he is 
a man strong sensibilities. Perhaps 'he was 
even fond of thft lad—who knolt’s ? JHe might 
have hoped tljat the fellow would g^t clear a\r£.y ; 
in which case it wpuld have .been almost Jmpos^ 
sible to bring this thing Jiome to anyone. At 
ahyrate he risked consciously nothing more but 
arrest for him.” 
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'•Assistant Commissioner paused in his 
speculabspns to reflect for a moment. 

“ Thoii^ how, in that last case, he could hope 
to have his\vn share in the business concealed 
is more than i can tell,” he continued, in his 
ignorance of poor Stevia’s devotio\i to Mr 
Verloc (who was ^<7i?//),*anci(|Of his truly peculiar 
dumbness, which in the old (affair of fireworks 
on the stairs had for many 'years resisted em- 
treaties, coaxing, anger, and other means'of 
investigation used by his beloved sister. For 
Stevie was loyal. . . . “ No, 1 can’t imagine. 
It’s possible that he never thougM of that at 
all. It sounds an extravagant way cA-putting it, 
Sir Ethelred, but his state of cfismay suggested 
to me an impulsive man who, after commixing 
suicide with the notion that it would end alb his 
troubles, had discovered that it did nothing pf 
the kind.” , . 

The Ass^tant Commissioner gave this defini-1 
tion in an apologetic voice. But in truth thereds 
a sort of lucidity proper to extravagant ICnguage, 
and the g/eat man was not offeJiided. ’A slight 
jerKy movement of the big body h^lf lost in the 
gloom ^pf the green, silk shadps, of the big head 
leaning on the big hand, accompanied an inter¬ 
mittent stifled but powerful sound. The great 
man had laughe^. • ■ 
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*• “What have you done with him ? ” ''.xt- 

The Assistant Commissioner answ^’fed very 
readily: , jr 

“As he seemed very anxious U^et back to 
his wife in the shop ]^||et him go. Sir Ethelred." 
“ \^ou did ? But the fellow will disappear.”* 

“ Pardon me. V ddn’t think so. Where 

• ^ 

could he go to ? N|oreover, you must remember 
^at he has got tp'think of the danger from his 
cofttrades too. He’s there at his post. How 
could he explain leaving it ? But even if there 
were no obstacles to his freedom of action he 


would do no^iing. At present he hasn’t enough 
moral ene^i^^y to^take a resolution of any sort. 
Permij^^e also to point out that if I had de- 
tamep him we would have been committed to a 
coiyse of actioix on which I wished to know 
ycjlur precise intentions first.” 

The great personage rose heavily^ an impos- 
|ing shad6wy form in the greenish g'.^om of the 
rc^m. * 

“ Pll Sfee the Attorney-General to-night, and 
will *sen<J for yoif to-morrow mornipg. • Is there 
anything mor^ you’d wish to tell me now ? ” ^ 

• The Assistant Commissioner had ^tqpd up 
also, slender and flexible. * 

'“ I think not, Sir Ethelred, uWess I were to 
enter into details.vChich-” • 
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of her^ouch. She extended her hand to th^ 
Assista^ Commissioner. 

“ I ne'^ hoped to, see you here to-night. 
Annie told^^-” 

“Yes. I h)td no idea,myself that my^work 
^ould be over so soon.” • * 

The Assistant Comrrtissigner added ,in a low 
tone. 

is altogether clear of this 


I am glad to tell you that Michaelis 
^ »» 


The patroness of the ex-convict received 
this assurance indignantly. 

“ Why ? Were your people stupid enough 

to connect him with-” t., 

“ Not stupid,” interrupted tho^^Assistant 
Commissioner, contradicting clefeYtifitially. 
“ Clever enough — quite clever enougfk lor 
that.” , \ 

A silence fell. The man'at the foot of ^e 
couch had stopped speaking to the lady, and 
looked on ^vith a faint smile. 

“ I don’t know whether you ever met beforf,” 
said tHe great lady. ' * 

Mr Vladimir and the Assistant Commissioner, 
^introduced, acknowledged each other’s exist¬ 
ence with punctilious and .guarded courtesy.’ 

“He’s been• frightening me,” declared sud¬ 
denly the lady who sat by the side bf Nir 
Vladimir, with ap inclinaticm of,the head towards 
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'that gentleman. The Assistant Commissioner 
knew the lady. 

“ You do not hook frightened,” hf f>t'onounced, 
after surveying her conscientic^vly with his 
tired and equable ||aze. He was thinking 
meantime to himself that in this house or/e 


met everybody sooner i5r later. Mr Vladimir’s, 
rosy countenance was wreathed in smiles, be¬ 
cause he was vyitty, but his eyes remained * 
seHous, like the eyes of convinced man. 

“Well, he tried to at least,” amended the 
lady. " 

“ Force habit perhaps,” said the Assistant 
CommissipTier, moved by an irresistible in- 
spirati^. ^ 

iCe has been threatening society with all 
sorts of horror,s,” continued the lady, whose 
erfunciation was enressing and slow, “ apropos 
of this explosion In .Greenwich Park. It 
appears \ve alt ought to quake in our shoes at 
\^at’s coming if those people at'e noPsuppressed 
all over^the world. I hdd no idea this w*as such 
a grave'affair. ”" * • 

Mr Vladirpir, affecting not to listen, leaned 
towards the couch, talking amiably irf sybdueef 
tones, but he heard the Assistant Commissioner 


say: * 

. “ I’ve no doubt* tkat Mr Vladimir has a very 
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precise' notion of the true importance of this' 
affair.” ^ 

Mr Vlai^imir asked himself what that con¬ 
founded anch^trusive policeman was driving at. 
Descended from generations victimised by thein- 
»5ruments of an arbitrary power, he was racially, 
nationally, and individually afraid of the police. 
It was an inherited weakness, altogether in¬ 
dependent of his judgment, of his reason, of his, 
experience. He was born to it. But that 
sentiment, which resembled the irrational horror 
Some people have of cats, did not stand in the 
way of his immense contempt for \^he English 
police He finished the sentence addressed 
to the great lady, and pirned slightly<.in his 
chair. ' 

“ You mean that we have a great experience 
of these people. Yes; indeed, we suffer greasy 
from their activity, while you”—Mr Vladimir- 
hesitated for a moment, in smiling perplexity— 
“ while you suffer their pre.sence gladly in your 
midst,” he finished, displaying a dimple<X)n -eacn 
clean-shavten cheek. Then he added m°ore 
gravely : " I may even say—because you do." 

' Wh^n* Mr Madimir cea§ed speaking the 
Assistant Commissioner lowered his glance, 
and the convesrsation dropped. Almost im¬ 
mediately afterwjards Mr Vladimir took leave. 
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Directly his back was turned on the coftch the 
Assistant Commissioner rose too. 

“ I thought you were going to st?y and take 
Annie home,” said the lady ./patroness of 
Michaelis. > ^ / 

“ I* find that I'Nie yet a little work to d© 
to-night.” • * 

“In connection-” 


“Well, yes—in a way.” 

•“Tell me, what is it really—this horror?” 

“ It’s difficult to say what it is, but it may 
yet be a cause cdlcbre," said the AssisTUIJf- 
Commissioner. 

He left the drawing-room hurriedly, and 
found Mr Vladimir still in the hall, wrapping 
up* h?f throat carefully in a large silk handker¬ 
chief. Behind jiim a footman waited, holding 
his overcoat. Ar^other stood ready to open 
the door. The Assisl,ant Compnissioner was 
duly helped idto his coat, awd let but at once. 
After descending the front*sttps 1^ stopped, 
as if. to»consider the wa^' he should takfc. On 
seelhg this .through the door ‘held r)pen, Mr 
Vladimir lingered in the hall to get out a cigar 
■ and asked for a light. It wps furnishtrl ^o him' 
by an elderly man out of, livery with an ^ir of 
calm solicitude. But the match went out; the 
footman then closed.the door, and Mr Vladimir 
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lighted' his large Havana with leisurely care; 
When at last he got out of the house, he saw 
with disgust the “confounded policeman” still 
standing on ^ihe pavement. 

“Can he be.,,waiting for me,” thought Mr 
Vladimir, looking up and down for some signs 
of a hansom. He saw none. A couple of 
carriages waited by the curbstone, their lamps 
blazing steadily, the horses standing perfectly 
still, as if carved in stone, the coachmen sitting 
motionless under the big fur capes, without as 
iiiucn as a quiver stirring the white thongs of 
their big whips. Mr Vladimir waljced on, and 
the “confounded policeman” fell into step at 
his elbow. He said nothing. At the.,pnd of 
the fourth stride Mr \dadimir felt infuriated and 
uneasy. This could not last. , 

“ Rotten weather," he grovded savagely. • 
“Mild,” said the /)s5>istant Commissioner 
without passion. He remained silent for a 
little while'. “Weve gf)t hold of a man called 
V^erloc,” he announced casually. «. 

Mr Vladimir did not stumble, did. not'stagger 
back, did not change his stride. ,But he could 
"not prevent himself,from exclaiming: “ What ” 
The.Assistant Commissioner did not repeat his 
statement. “You know him,” he went on in 
the same tone. 
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• Mr Vladimir stopped, and became gutfural. 

“ What makes you say that ? ” 

“ I don’t. It’s Verloc yho says that.” 

“ A lying dog of some sort,”.?aid<iVIr Vladimir 
in somewhat Orienta%)hraseolo^. But in his 
heart ^e was almoA awed by the miraculou? 
cleverness of the Engli^ police. The change 
of his opinion on the subject was so violent that 
it made him for apioment feel slightly sick. He 
thrbw away his cigar, and moved on. 

“What pleased me most in this affair, ” the 
Assistant went on, talking slowly, “ is that it 
makes suchy an excellent starting-point for a 
piece of work whjch I’ve felt must be taken in 
hand—^at is, the cleapng out of this country of 
all ^he foreign political spies, police, and that 
sort of—of—dogi;. In my opinion they are a 
ghastly nuisance; filso an element of danger. 
But we can’t very well* seek thern out indi¬ 
vidually. * The* only way is tb make their em¬ 
ployment unpleasant to their employes. The 
thmgls becoming indecdht. And dangerous 
too, for us, here.” ^ ^ 

Mr Vladimir stopped again for a moment. 

• “ What do you mean ? ” • * • 

“ The prosecution of this Verloc will de- 
demonstrate to the public both the danger and 
the indecency.” ^ 
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“ Nobody will believe what a man of that 
sort says,” said Mr Vladimir contemptuously. 

“ The wealth and, precision of detail Will, 
carry conviction to the great mass of the 
public,” advani^ed the Assistant Commissioner 
gently. ‘ ' 

“ So that is seriousl;^ what you mean to do.” 
“We’ve got the man ; we have no choice.” 

“ You will be only feeding up the lying spirit 
of these revolutionary scoundrels,” Mr Vladimir 
protested. “ What do you want to make a 
'^S:andal for ?—from morality—or what ? ” 

Mr Vladimir’s anxiety was ol^vious. The 
Assistant Commissioner having ascertained 

I ^ * 

in this way that therd ^nust be some^truth in 
the summary statements of Mr Verlo^t, %aid 
indifferently: 

“ There’s a practical. side too. We have 
really enough to do to look after the genuine 
article. Vou can’t say we are not' effective. 
But we don’t ihte'nd to let ourselves be bothered 
by shams under any pretext whatever^” ^ 

Mr Vladimir’s tone became lofty. * " 

“ For my part, I can’t share your view. It 
is selfish. My sentiments for my own country 
cannot be doubtedbut I’ve always felt that 
w'e ought to ’ be good Europeans besides—I 
mean governments and rnerl.” 
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' “Yes,” said the Assistant Commissioner 
simply. “ Only you look at Europe from its 
other end. But,” he went on in a good- 
natured tone, “ the foreign governments can¬ 
not complain of the %iefficienc/ of our police. 
Look at this outrag^; a case specially difficult 
to trace ^inasmuch as it*was a sham. In less 
than twelve hours we have established the 
identity of a mjin literally blown to shreds, 
have found the organiser of the attempt, and 
have^had a glimpse of the inciter behindjhim. 
And we could have gone further; only we 
stopped at the limits of our territory.” 

“ So this insy:tictive crime was planned 
abroad.” Mr Vladimjr said quickly. “You 
admit it was planned abroad ? ” 

“ Theoretically. Theoretically only, on 
foreign territory ; iabroad only by a fiction,” 
said the Assistant Commissioner,* j^lluding to 
the character of Embassies, wjiich are supposed 
to be part and parcel of the country^to which 
they •beteng. “ But that’s a detail. I talked 
to you of this business because its j^oui* govern¬ 
ment that grumbles most at our police. You 
see that we are not so bad. I wanted particftlarly 
to tell you of our success.” * 

“ I’nl sure I’m very grateful,”* muttered Mr 
Vladimir through^ Kis’teeth. « 
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intelligence, which sometimes plays queer tricks 
with a man, but on the blind docility and on 
the blind devotion qf the boy. Though not 
much of a psych^ologist, Mr Verloc had gauged 
the depth of vStevie’s fanaticism. He dared 
\:herish the hope of Stevid walking away from 
the wall's of the Observatory as he had been 
instructed to do, taking the way shown to him 
several times previously, apd rejoining h^ 
brother-in-law, the wise and good Mr Verloc, 
outside the precincts of the park. Fifteen 
"minutes ought to have been enough for the 
veriest fool to deposit the engine and walk 
aw'ay. And the Professor had guaranteed more 
than fifteen minutes. 'But Stevie had stumbled 
within five minutes of being left to himself. 
And Mr \'erloc was shaken morally to pieces. 
He had foreseen everything but that. He had 
foreseen Stevie distcacted and lost—sought 
for—found in soiiie police station or'provincial 
workhousli in' tlie end. He had foreseen 
Stevie arrested, and 'was not afraid? because 
Mr^ Verloc ^had a great opinion of Stevie's 
loyalty, which had been carefully indoctrinated 
with <thb necessity of silence in the course of 
many w'alks. • Like* a peripatetic philosopher, 
Mr Verloc, ktrolling along the streets of 
London, had ,modified Stevje’s view of the 
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police by conversations full of subtle TeasonT 
ings. Never had a sage a more attentive and 
admiring disciple. The submission and worship 
were so apparent that Mr Verloc had come to 
feel something like % liking the boy. "Tn 
any case,the had no*c foreseen the swift bringing 
home of his connection That his wH'e should 
hit upon the precaution of sewing the boy’s 
jiddress inside his overcoat was the last thing' 
MV Verloc would have thought of. One can’t 
tldiik of everything. That was what she 
meant when she said that he need not’^von^- 
if he lost Stevie during their walks. She 
had assured hinv that the boy would turn 
up all right. \^ell, he had turned up with a 
vengeance! * 

“Well, well,” muttered Mr Verloc in his 
wonder. What c^id she mean by it ? Spare 
him the'trouble of keeying an apxious eye on 
Stevie ? » Mo%t likely she • had *heant well. 
Only she ought to have told ^im vf the pre¬ 
caution «he had taken. * 

Mr Vhrloc walked behind th£ counter of the 
shop. His intention was not to overwhelm his 
wife with bitter reproaches., Mr Verl«c/elt no^ 
bitterness. The unexpeoted march of events 
hhd converted him to the doctrine of fatalism. 
Nothing could be'helped now. He said : 
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“ I didn't mean any harm to come to the. 
boy.” * 

Mrs Verloc shuddered at the sound of her 
husband’s voice. She did not uncover her face. 
The trusted s^fet agent of the late Baron 
Stott-Wartenheim looked "at her for a t,imd with 
a heavy, persistent, undiscerning glance. The 
torn evening paper was lying af her feet. It 
‘ could not have told her much. Mr Verloc felt 
the need of talking to his wife.' 

“ It’s that damned Heat—eh ? ” he said, 
upset you. He’s a brute, blurtiiTg it 
out like this to a woman. I made myself ill 
thinking how to break it ty you. I sat for 
hours in the little parlaur of Cheshire Cheese 
thinking over the best wAy. You understarnd 
I never meant any harm to come to that boy.” 

Mr V erloc, the Secret Agent, was speaking 
the truth. It was his marital affection‘that had 

» u 

received the* greatest shock from che premature 
explosion./ Heudded: 

“ I didn’t feel partic^jlarly gay sittii\g tjiei^ 
and thinking of-you.” ■ •> 

HV observed another slight shudder of his 
«wife, ^hich affected his sensibility. As she 
persisted in hiding l\er face in her hands, he 
thought he had better leave her alone.for a 
while. On this delicate jmpulse Mr V^erloc 
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withdrew into the p^lour again, where fhe gas 
jet purred like a contented cat. Mrs Verloc’s 
wifely forethought had le;[t the cold beef on the 
table with carvine knife and fork and half a loaf 
of bread for Mr Vei^c’s supp'r. He noticed 
all tliese* things nbw for the first time, and 
cutting himself a piec€ of bread artd meat, 
began to eat. 

^ His appetite did not proceed from callous¬ 
ness. Mr Verloc had not eaten any breakfast 
that day. He had left his home fasting. Not 
bekig an energetic man, he found his resolu¬ 
tion in nervous excitement, which seemed to 
hold him mainly by the throat. He could not 
have swallowed anything solid. Michaelis’ 
cottage was as destftute of provisions as the 
cell of a prisoner. The ticket-of-leave apostle 
lived on a little milk and crusts of stale bread. 
Moreover, when Mr \ierloc arrived he had 
already gone "upstairs after* his frugal meal. 
Absorbed in the toil and fielTghl »Af literary 
C(5mposi*ion, he had n®t even answerfid Mr 
Vertoc’s 'shout up the little staircase.* ^ 

“ I am takjng this young fellow home for 
•a day or two.” , . • • 

And, in truth, Mr Verloc did not wait for an 
answer, but had marched out of the cottage at 
once, followed by rha obedient Stevie. 
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Now” that all action over and his fate 
taken out of his hands with unexpected swift¬ 
ness, Mr \'erloc felt terribly empty physically, 
^ie carved the meat, cut the bread, and de¬ 
voured his supj^er standing by the table, and 
how and then casting a glance towards his 
wife. Her prolonged hnmobility disturbed the 
comfort of his refection. He walked again into 
the shop, and came up very close to her. Thi§ 
sorrow with a veiled face made Mr Verloc 
uneasy. He expected, of course, his wifejty^be 
very much upset, but he wanted her to pull 
herself together. He needed all her assistance 
and all her loyalty in these' new conjunctures 
his fatalism had already accepted. 

“Can’t be helped,” he said in a tone* of 
gloomy sympathy. “ Come, Winnie, we’ve 
got to think of to-morrow. You’ll want all 
your wits about you after I am taken away.” 

He paused. Mi's \'erloc’s breast heiived con¬ 
vulsively.'' This Was not reassuring to Mr 
Verloc, in whose view'the newly created situa¬ 
tion^ reqiiirecl from the two people rriost con¬ 
cerned in it calmness, decision, and other 
qualities’'incompatible with the mental disorder- 
of passionate sorrow.Mr Verloc was a humane 
man ; he had cdme home prepared to allow every 
latitude to his wife’s affection for her brother. 
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Only he did not ij||^erstand either the nature 
or the whole extent of that sentiment. And 
in this he was excusable„since it was impossible 
for him to understand it witl^out ceasing to^e 
himself. He was startled and disappointed, and 
his speeeh convey(?d it by a certain roughness 
of tone. * 

“You might look at a fellow,” he observed^ 
.after waiting a vvhile. 

* As if forced tlirough the hands covering Mrs 
Yeplpc’s face the answer came, deadened^^almost 
pitiful. 

“ I don’t want to look at you as long as I 
live.” • 

“ Eh ? What! ” Mr \’erloc was merely 
startled by the superficial and literal meaning 
of this declaration. It was obviously unreason¬ 
able, the mere cry of exaggerated grief. He 
threw over it the* manile of his« marital indul¬ 
gence. ‘The *mind of Mr Verloc lacked pro¬ 
fundity. Under the mistaken* impiVssion that 
flie'vakie of jndividuals consists in what they 
ar^ in themselves, he could not^o^'bly^com- 
prehend the .value of Stevie in the eyes of Mrs 
Verloc. She was, taking it* confoundedly hard, 
he thought to himself. 'It was all the fault of 
that damned Heat. What did he want to upset 

the woman for > ' But she mustn’t be allowed, 

• • 
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for her'own good, to car:|||on so till she gof 
quite beside herself. 

“Look here! You,can’t sit like this in the 
shop,” he said with affected severity, in which 
there was somet. real anpoyance; for urgent 
practical matters must be talked over if they 
had to sit up all night. “ Somebody might 
come in at any minute," he added, and waited 
again. No effect was produced, and the idea,, 
of the finality of death occurred to Mr V^erlbc 
during the pause. He changed his 
Come. This won’t bring him back,” he said 
gently, feeling ready to take her in his arms 
and press her to his breast, yhere impatience 
and compassion dwelt side by side. But except 
for a short shudder Mrs \'erloc remained ap¬ 
parently unaffected by the force.of that terrible 
truism. It was Mr \’erloc himself who was 
moved. He nvas moved in his simplicity to 
urge moderation by asserting the clairtis of his 
own per.sor;ality.' 

“ Do be reasonable,' Winnie. What* woulS 
it have befcn if you had lost me ! ” • 

He had vaguely expected to hear her cry 
out. ‘Blit she did not budge. She leaned ■ 
back a little, quieted'down to a complete un¬ 
readable stillness. Mr Verloc’s heart began 
to beat faster with exasperation and something 
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•resembling alarm. g|He laid )\is hand on her 
shoulder, saying: 

“ Don’t be a fool, Wiiyiie.” 

She gave no sign. It impossible to talk 
to any purpose witll^^a womagj whose face one 
cannot see. Mr V^rloc caught hold of his wife^ 
wrists. But her hands^eemed glued fhst. She 
swayed forward bodily to his tug, and nearly^ 
,went off the chair. Startled to feel her so help¬ 
lessly limp, he was trying to put her back on the 
cjjair^when she stiffened suddenly all over, tore 
herself out of his hands, ran out of the shop, across"" 
the parlour, and into the kitchen. This was 
very swift. He had just a glimpse of her face 
and that much of her efes that he koew she had 
not looked at him. ^ 

It all had the appearance of a struggle for 
the possession of a chair, because Mr Verloc 
instantly took his lvvife’s,place in it. Mr V’erloc 
did not ®covef his face with his liands, but a 
sombre thoughtfulness veiled bis features. A 
t%rnf> o^ imprisonment tcould not be aVoided. 

did* not. wish now to avoi3 k. ’A j^rison 
was a place safe from certain unlawful ven¬ 
geances as the grqve, with Uiis advantage, that* 
in a prison there is room for hope. What he 
saw before him was a term of imprisonment, 
an early release, 'and then life abroad some- 
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where, 'such as he had cont;j|mpIated already, in’ 
case of failure. Well, it was a failure, if not 
exactly the sort of fajiure he had feared. It 
had been so near success that he could have 
positively terrifv^'^d Mr Vladimir out of his 
fWrocious scoffing with this proof of occult 
efficiency. So at leastit seemed now to Mr 
Verloc. His prestige with the Embassy would 
have been immense if—if his wife had not ha^ 
the unlucky notion of sewing on the address 
inside Stevie’s overcoat. Mr \'erloc, wh^ 

'no fool, had soon perceived the extraordinary 
character of the influence he had over Stevie, 
though he did not understand*exactly its origin 
—the doctrine of his supreme wisdom and good¬ 
ness inculcated by two anxious women. In'all 
the eventualities he had foreseen Mr Verloc 
had calculated with correct insight on Stevie’s 
instinctive loyalty andvblinc discretion. The 
eventuality ne had not foreseen had appalled 
him as a<;humane man and a fond husband. 
From every other point of view it wat rathdr 
advantageous. Nothing can equal the ever¬ 
lasting discretion of death. Mr Yerloc, sitting 
perpler.ed and frightened in. the small parlour 
of the Cheshire-Cheese, could not help acknow¬ 
ledging that to' himself, because his sensibility 
did not stand in the way ‘of his judgment. 
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■Stevie’s violent disintegration, however dis¬ 
turbing to think about, only assured the success ; 
for, of course, the knocking down of a wall was 
not the aim of Mr Vladimir’s menaces, but the 
production of a mdlal effect With mti^ 
troulxle and distres^ on Mr ’^erloc’s part thfi 
effect might be said tb have been produced. 
When, however, most unexpectedly, it came 
Jiome to roost in Brett Street, Mr Verloc, who 
hrfd been struggling like a man in a nightmare 
for tl\e preservation of his position, accepted the 
blow in the spirit of a convinced fatalistT The 
position was gone through no one’s fault really. 
A small, tiny fast had done it. It was like 
slipping on a bit of orange peel in the dark and 
breaking your leg. ' 

Mr Verloc .drew a weary breath. He 
nourished no ‘resentment against his wife. 
He thought: SheJ will Jiave to fook after the 
shop whale they keep me ‘locked up. And 
thinking also how cruell/ ^e w-yuld miss 
S'tevie at first, he felt g/eatly concerned about 
her^heahh ajtd spirits. How would •she stand 
her solitude-;-absolutely alone in that house? 
It would not do fpr her to,break dowm while' 
he was locked up ? What* would become of the 
shop then ? The shop was an asset. Though 
Mr Verloc’s fatalism,accepted his undoing as a 
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secret agent, he had no mind to be utterly 
ruined, mostly, it must be owned, from regard 
for his wife. 

^Silent, and out of his line of sight in the 
krfchen, she frightened him. If only .she had 
had her mother with her. But that' silly old 

woman-An angrj^ dismay possessed Mr 

Verloc. He must talk with his wife. He could 
tell her certainly that a man does get desperate 
under certain circumstances. But he did riot 
go incontinently to impart to her that inforixia- 
"tion. First of all, it was clear to him that this 
evening was no time for business. He got up 
to close the street door ands^ut the gas out in 
the shop. 

Having thus assured a solitude around‘'his 
hearthstone Mr \’erloc walked into the parlour, 
and glanced down into the kitchen. Mrs Verloc 
yas sitting in the place v here poor Stevie 
usually established himself of an' evening 
with paper and'pencil for the pastime of draw¬ 
ing th’ese coruscations of innumerable circles 
suggesting chaos and eternity. . Her a’^ms 
were folded on the table, and Ijer head was 
' lying “ori her arms. Mr Vprloc contemplated 
her back and the arrangement of her hair for a 
time, then walked away from the kitchen* door. 
Mrs Verloc’s philosophical, ‘almost disdainful 
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mcuriosity, the foundation of their accord in 
domestic life made it extremely difficult to get 
into contact with her, no'y this tragic necessity 
had arisen. Mr Verloc felt this difficulty acutely. 
He turned around the, table in ^he parlour with 
his usual air of a large animal in a cage. 

Curiosity being one "^of the forms ' of self¬ 
revelation, a systematically incurious person 
remains always partly mysterious. Every 
tirrte he passed"* near the door Mr Verloc 
gjgnce^ at his wife uneasily. It was nc^ that 
'he was afraid of her. Mr Verloc imagined 
himself loved by that woman. But she had 
not accustomed him to make confidences. And 
the confidence he had to rtiake was of a profound 
psychological order. ' How with his want of 
practice could he tell her what he himself felt 
but vaguely: that there are conspiracies of 
fatal destmy, that i notion grows in a mind 
sometimes* till ‘it acquires aft outward exist¬ 
ence, an independent power of its cjwn, and 
even .a •suggestive voioe He could' not 
infortn hdr that a man may be h,junfed by a 
fat, witty, clegin-shaved face till the wildest 
expedient to get rid of it ^appears a Chfld of 
wisdom. * 

On this mental reference to a First Secretary 
of a great Embassy, Mr Verloc jstopped in the 
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doorway, and looking down into the kitchen 
with an angry face and clenched fists, addressed 
his wife. , 

„ “ You don’t know what a brute I had to deal 
with.” , 

^ t I 

He started off to make another perambulation 
of the table; then when he had come to the 
, door again he stopped, glaring in from the 
height of two steps. 

“ A silly, jeering, dangerous brute, with' no 

more sense than- After all these ^years! 

A man like me! And I have been playing my'' 
head at that game. You didn’t know. Quite 
right, too. What was the good of telling you 
that I stood the risk’of having a knife stuck 
into me any time these s^ven years we’ve 'been 
married ? I am not a chap to worry a^oman 
that’s fond of me. You had no business to know.” 

Mr Verloc took ^noth/jr turn 'round the 
parlour, fuming.' ' < 

“ A venomous' beast,” he began again from 
the doorway. “ Drive me out into i. diitch^ to 
stapve fbr f joke. I could see .he thought it 
was a damned good joke. A^man like me! 
Look here! Some of the jiighest in the world 
got to thank me ‘ for walking on their two 
legs to this day. That’s the man you’ve got 
married to, my girl! ” . ‘ 
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• He perceived that his wife had sat up. Mrs 
Verloc’s arms remained lying stretched on 
the table. ’Mr Verloc patched at her back 
as if he could read there the effect of hi.*} 
words. . . 

“ 1 nere isn’t a murdering plot for the last 
eleven years that I hadn’t my finger i*n at the 
risk of my life. There’s scores of these revolu¬ 
tionists I’ve sent off, with their bombs in 
their blamed pockets, to get themselves caught 
OU, th^ frontier. The old Baron knew what 
I was worth to his country. And here suddenly 
a swine comes along—an ignorant, overbearing 
swine.” • 

Mr Verloc, stepping ^o*vly down two steps, 
enteted the kitchen,' took a tumbler off the 
dresser, and holding it in his hand, approached 
the sink, without looking at his wife. 

“ It wasn’t the cjd Baron who. would have 
had the vficked* folly of getting me to call on 
him at eleffen m the morning. There^are two 
or •three in this town that» if they had seen me 
going in,’ would have made no Ijon^s ahput 
knocking me gn the head sooner or later. It 
was a silly, murderous trick to exp&se? for 
nothing a man—like me.” * 

Mr Verloc, turning on the tap above the 
sink, poured three 'glasses of water, one after 
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another, down his throat to quench the fires of 

his indignation. Mr Vladimir’s conduct was 
like a hot brand which set his internal economy 
ijgi^a blaze. He 90uld not get over the disloyalty 
^of it. This man, who v^t^uld not work at the 
usual hard tasks which society sets to its humbler 
members, had exercised his secret industry with 
an indefatigable devotion. There was in Mr 
Verloc a fund of loyalty. He had been loy^l 
to his employers, to the cause of social stability, 
—and to his affections too—as became apparent 
when, after standing the tumbler in the sink, he 
turned about, saying: 

“If I hadn’t thought of;you I would have 
taken the bullying- brute by the throat and 
rammed his head into the fireplace. I’d *have 
been more than a match for that pink-faced, 
smooth-shaved-” 

Mr Verloc, neglected toffinish the sentence, 
as if there couM be no doubt'of thfe terminal 
word, '-for the first time in his life he was 
taking that incurious woman into his® cohfi- 
deece. *'The singularity of the event,* the'force 
and importance of the personal feelings aroused 
in tRe course of this confession, drove Stevie’s 
fate clean out of Mf Verloc’s mind. The boy’s 
stuttering existence of fears and indighations, 
together with^ the violence^ of his end, had 
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passed out of Mr Verloc’s mental sight for 
a time. Fof that reason, when he looked up 
he was startled by the inappropriate character 
of his wife’s stare. It was ijot a wild st^e,- 
and i| was not inattentive, Ijat'its attention^ 
was peculfar and not satisfactory, inasmuch that 
it seemed concentrated upon some point beyond 
Mr Verloc’s person. The impression was so 
Strong that Mr Verloc glanced over his shoulder. 
There was nothing behind him: there was 
^»st the whitewashed wall. The e>5i'ellent 
husband of Winnie Verloc saw no writing on 
the wall. He turned to his wife again, repeating, 
with some empha.'is ; 

“ I would have taken fiim by the throat. As 
true as I stand here, if I hadn’t thought of you 
then I would have half choked the life out of 
the brute ^before I let him get up. And don’t 
you think he would hav» been artxjous to call 
the police—eitfier. He wouldn’t have dared. 
You understand why—don’t you?” 

*He*bltnked at his wife'*knowingly. 

“No,” said Mrs Verloc in an* unresonant 
voice, and without looking at him at all. 
“ What are you talking about*? ” 

A great discouragement, the result of fatigue, 
came upon Mr Verloc. He had had a very full 
day, and his n^ve? had bee© tried to the 
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noble unity of inspiration, like those rare lives 

that have left their mark on the thoughts and 
feelings of mankind. » But the visions of Mrs 
Verloc lacked nobility and magnificence. She 
sa^ herself putt^g the bpy to bed by the light 
*of a single candle on the deserted top floor of 
a " busi'ness house,” (^ark under the roof and 
scintillating exceedingly with lights and cut 
glass at the level of the street like a fairy 
palace. That meretricious splendour was the 
only one to be met in Mrs Verloc’s visionsii Sh«,, 
remembered brushing the boy’s hair and tying 
his pinafores—herself in a pinafore still; the 
consolations administered top small and badly 
scared creature by anbther creature nearly as 
small but not quite so badly scared; she ‘had 
the vision of the blows intercepted (often with 
her own head), of a door held desperately shut 
against a man’s rage (not fpr very long); of a 
poker flung once’ (not very far), whJfch stilled 
that partH:ular korm into the dumb and awful 
silenc^; which follows ?. thunder-clap. »And All 
thesp sceheSjof violence came and went acdom- 
panied by the unrefined noise of .deep vocifera¬ 
tions‘proceeding from a man wounded in his' 
paternal pride, declaring himself obviously 
accursed since one of his kids was a “sfobber- 
ing idjut and the other a wicTced she-devil." It 
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was of her that this had been said many years 

Mrs Verloc heard the words again in a 
ghostly fashion, and then the dreary shadow 
of the Belgravian njajision descended upon*lier 
shoulcler#. It was a crushing memory, an ex¬ 
hausting vision of countless breakfast trays 
carried up and down innumerable stairs, of, 
endless haggling over pence, of the endless 
drudgery of sweeping, dusting, cleaning, from 
Joasenlent to attics ; while the impotent mother, 
staggering on swollen legs, cooked in a grimy 
kitchen, and poor Stevie, the unconscious 
presiding genius* of all their toil, blacked the 
gentlemens boots in the scullery.. But this 
vision had a breatl/ of a hot London summer 
in it, and for a oentral figure a young man wear¬ 
ing his Sunday best, with a straw hat on his 
dark head and a jwood^n pipe in his mouth. 
Affectioitate ahd jolly, he was a fascinating com¬ 
panion for a voyage down the sparkling stream 
df lifef.,only his boat was very small. ‘.There 
wa% roo’m in it for a girl-partn^ a*t th§ oar, 
but no accommodation for passengers. He 
was allowed to drift away from the thfeshold of 
the Belgravian mansion Awhile Winnie averted 
her tbarful eyes. He was not*a lodger. The 
lodger was Mr ^Verloc, indolent, and keeping 
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late hours, sleepily jocular of a morning from' 
under his bed-clothes, but with gleams of in¬ 
fatuation in his heavy lidded eyes, and always 
with some money in his pockets. There was 
no 'sparkle of aijy kind Qn the lazy stream of 
bis life. It flowed through secret plates. But 
his barque seemed a roomy craft, and his .taciturn 
, magnanimity accepted as a matter of course 
the presence of passengers. , 

Mrs Verloc pursued the visions of seven years’ 
security for Stevie, loyally paid for on hef>, 
part; of security growing into confidence, into 
a domestic feeling, stagnant and deep like a 
placid pool, whose guarded surface hardly 
shuddered - on the • Occasional passage of 
Comrade Ossipon, the robust anarchist with 
shamelessly inviting eyes, whose glance had a 
corrupt clearness sufficient to enlighten any 
woman not absolutely imbec^e. 

A few seconds only had elapsed sincfe the last 
word hadfbeen uttered aloud in the kitchen, and 
Mrs Verloc was staring already at the vvsion (X 
an episode no/ more than a fortnight old. With 
eyes whose pupils were extremely dilated she 
' stared''at''the vision of her husband and poor ' 
Stevie walking up Brett Street side by side 
away from the shop. It was the last scebe of 
an existence created by Mrs Verloc’s genius; 
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an existence foreign to all grace and*charm, 

without beauty and almost without decency, but 
admirable in the contyiuity of feeling and 
tenacity of purpose. And this last vision has 
such plastic relief, spgh nearness of form, stJfch a 
fidelUy cff suggestive detail, t^at it wrung frorft 
Mrs Verloc an angui^ied and faint* murmur, 
reproducing the supreme illusion of her life, an 
.appalled murmur tiUt died out on her blanched 
lips. 

* “Might have been father and son.” 

Mr Verloc stopped, and raised a care¬ 
worn face. “ Eh ? What did you say ? ” 
he asked. Rec^ving no reply, lie resumed 
his sinister tramping.* .Then witl] a menac¬ 
ing flourish of a <hick, fleshy fist, he burst 
out: 

“ Yes. The Embassy people. A pretty lot, 
ain’t they ! Befor^e a week’s out J’ll make some 
of them* wish themselves fwenty* feet under¬ 
ground. Eh*? • What ? ” * • ^ 

• He^glanced sidewa)^, with his hea 4 down. 
Mfs Verloc; gazed at the wfiitgwa^>hed^ wall. 
A blank wall—perfectly blank. A blankness 
to run at and dash your head against? Mrs' 
Verloc remained immovably seated. She kept 
still ks the population of half the globe would 
keep still in astonishment and despair, were the 
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sun su(idenly put out in the summer sky by the 
perfidy of a trusted providence. 

“The Embassy,” Mr Verloc began again, 
after a preliminary grimace which bared his 
teetli wolfishly. “I wish4 could get loose in 
there with a cudgel for half-an-hour. ‘•I would 
keep on hitting till there wasn’t a single un¬ 
broken bone left amongst the whole lot. But 
never mind, I’ll teach them yet what it means, 
trying to throw out a man like me to rot in the 
streets. I’ve a tongue in my head. AM the* 
world shall know what I’ve done for them. 
I am not afraid. I don’t care. Everything’ll 
come out. Every damned tj-fing. Let them 
look out! ” 

In these terms did Mr 'Verloc declare his 
thirst for revenge. It was a very appropriate 
revenge. It was in harmony with the prompt¬ 
ings of Mr Verloc’s ge.nius.» It had also the 
advantage of being within the 'range of his 
powers a£)d of adjusting itself easily to the 
practice of his life, which had consisted precisely* 
in bejjayihg fhe secret and unlawful proceed¬ 
ings of his fellow-men. Anarchists.or diplomats 
“^were ail one to him. Mr Verloc was tempera¬ 
mentally no respectef of persons. His scorn 
was equally distributed over the whole field of 
his operations. But as a’nrember of a revolu- 
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tionary proletariat—which he undoubtedly^ was— 
he nourished a rather inimical sentiment against 
social distinction. , 

“ Nothing on earth can stop me now,” he 
added, and paused,^ looking fiTxedly at his "wife, 
who*wa» looking fixedly at a'^lank wall. * 
The silence in the kifchen was prolonged, and 
Mr Verloc felt disappointed. He had expected 
his wife to say something. But Mrs Verloc’s 
lil>s, composed fn their usual form, preserved a 
(Statufcsque immobility like the rest of hei face. 
And Mr Verloc was disappointed. 'Vet the 
occasion did not, he recognised, demand speech 
from her. She M^as a woman of very few words. 
For reasons involved m.the very foundation of 
hi5 psychology, Mb» Verloc was inclined to put 
his trust in an.y woman who had given herself 
to him. Therefore he trusted his wife. Their 
accord was perfecj:, but^ it was I'yat precise. It 
was a tticit accord, congenial to Mrs Verloc’s 
incuriosity afid|to Mr Verlbc"^ habits^ of mind, 
•vhiehMrere indolent an^J secret. They refrained 
frdm gding.to the bottom of facts arM motives. 

This res^ve, expressing, in a way, their 
profound confidence in eaoh other, mtfoducec> 
at the same time a certain element of vagueness 
into* their intimacy. No sy^em of conjugal 
relations is perfects Mr Verloc presumed that 
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his wife Had understood him, but he wrould 
have been glad to hear her say what she 
thought at the momeyit. It would have been 
a comfort. 

Tiiere were sei^eral reasons why this comfort 
Was denied him. There was a physicahobslacle: 
Mrs Verloc had no sufficient command over her 
voice. She did not see any alternative between 
screaming and silence, and instinctively she 
chose the silence. Winnie Verloc was tempera¬ 
mentally a silent person. And there was th^ 
paralysing atrocity of the thought which occu¬ 
pied her. Her cheeks were blanched, her lips 
ashy, her immobility amazing. .And she thought 
without looking at Mr \'^erloc : “This man took 
the boy away to murder him. He took the 
boy away from his home to murder him. He 
took the boy away from me to murder him ! ” 

Mrs Verloc’s whole being was racked by that 
inconclusive and maddening thought. It was 
in her veins, in her bones, in the roots of her 
hair. Mentally she assumed the biblical ajttitudts 
of mourning—the covered face, the rent gar¬ 
ments ; the sound of wailing ancj, lamentation 
"filled her’head. But her teQth were violently 
clenched, and her tearless eyes were hot with 
rage, because she was not a submissive creature. 
The protection she had extended over her 
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•brother had been in its origin of d fie?ce and 
indignant complexion. She had to love him 
with a militant love. She had battled for him 
—even against herself. His loss had the bitter¬ 
ness of defeat, with the anguish of a baffled 
pg^gsten. , It was no*t an ot^dinary stroke of 
death. Moreover, it vJ&s not death that took 
Stevie from her. It was Mr Verloc who took 
him away. She had seen him. She had' 
‘watched him, without raising a hand, take the 
boy ajway. And she had let him go, like—like 
a fool—a blind fool. Then after tie had 
murdered the boy he came home to her. 
Just came hom§ like any other man would 

come home to his*wife. 

Through her setyteeth Mrs Verloc muttered 
at the wall: 

“ And I thought he had caught a cold.” 

Mr Verloc heard these words and appropri¬ 
ated them. . * * • • 

“ It was nc^hjng,” he said* rrfoodily. “ I was 
Upset. , I was upset on ^our account.”* . 

Mrs Verloc, turning ner heifd slowly, trans¬ 
ferred her stare from the wall to her husSand’s 
. person. Mr Verl 9 c, with tl\,e tips of his fingers 
between his lips, was looking on the ground. 

• “Can’t be helped,” he mumbled, letting his 
hand fall. “ You* njust pull yourself together. 
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You’ll'^»vant all your wits about you. *It is you 
who brought the police about our ears. Never 
mind, I won’t say anything morfe about it,” 
continued Mr Verloc magnanimously. “ You 
couldn’t know.” 

^ “ I couldn’t,” breathed out Mrs VerloC. It 

was as if,a corpse had spoken. Mr Verloc took 
up the thread of his discourse. 

“ I don’t blame you. I’ll make them sit up. 
Once under lock and key it will be safe enough 
for me to talk—you understand. You« must 
reckon on me being two years away from you,” 
he continued, in a tone of sincere concern. “ It 
will be easier for you than ^ for me. You’ll 

have something to do, while i- Look here, 

Winnie, what you must ^o is to keep this 
business going for two years. You know 
enough for that. You’ve a good head on you. 
I’ll send you word when it’s time to go about 
trying to sell. You’ll have lo be extra careful. 
The comrades will be keepings an eye on you 
all the, fime. You’ll have to' be as artful 
you know how, and as close as the grave. 
No one must' know what you are going to do. 
I have no mind tp get a knock on the head 
or a stab in the back.directly I am let out.” 

Thus spoke Mr Verloc, applying hisrmind 
with ingenuity and forethoyght to the problems 
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of the fufure. His voice was sombre, because 
he had a correct sentiment of the situation. 
Everything Avhich he did^ not wish to pass had 
come to pass. The future had become pre¬ 
carious. His judgment, perbaps, had been 
momentarily obscureS by h.*s dread of Mr' 
Vladimir’s truculent foll^’- ^ somewhat 

over forty may be excusably thrown into con¬ 
siderable disorder b^ the prospect of losing 
lfis*employment, especially if the man is a secret 
agent of political police, dwelling secure in the 
consciousness of his high value and *in the 
esteem of high personages. He was excusable. 

Now the things had ended in a crash. Mr 
Verloc was cool ; but he, was not cheerful. A 
seerst agent who throws** his secrecy to the 
winds from desi^re of vengeance, and flaunts 
his achievements before the public eye, becomes 
the mark for desperate and bloodthirsty indigna¬ 
tions. Without i-indiMy exaggerating the danger, 
Mr Verloc triad fto bring it,t:l€ferly before his 
wife’s /njnd. He repeated that he had no inten¬ 
tion jto let the revolutionists do ^ay \fith him. 

He looked straight into his wife’s*eyes. The 
enlarged pupiiT of the woryan receiveef his 
stare into their unfathomable depths. 

I am too fond of you for that,” he said, 
with a little nervons .laugh. 
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A faint flush coloured Mrs Verloc‘’s ghastly 
and motionless face. Having done with the 
visions of the past, she had not only heard, but 
had also understood the words uttered by her 
husband. By their extreme disaccord with her 
mental condition" these words produced on her 
a slightly suffocating* effect. Mrs Verloc’s 
mental condition had the merit of simplicity ; 
but it was not sound. It was governed too 
much by a fixed idea. Every nook and cranny 
of her brain was filled with the thought that 
this man, with whom she had lived without 
distaste for seven years, had taken the “ poor 
boy ” away from her in order to kill him—the 
man to whom she had grown accustomed in 
body and mind ; the man whom she had triKted, 
took the boy away to kill him ! In its form, in 
its substance, in its effect, which was universal, 
altering even the aspect of inanimate things, it 
was a thought to sit still and marvel at for ever 
and ever. Mrs Yerloc sat |.tiH. And across 
that thought (not across the k. tchen) the of 
Mr Verloc went to and fro, familiarly in hat and 
overcoat, stamping with his boots upon her br4in. 
He “was. probably talking too ; but Mrs Verloc’s 
thought for the most part covered the voice. 

Now and then, however, the voice would 
make itself heard. Several connected words 
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emerged at times. Their purport was generally 
hopeful. On each of these occasions Mrs 
Verloc’s dila'ted pupils, lo^ng their far-off fixity, 
followed her husband’s movements with the effect 
of black care and impenetrable‘attention. Well 
inforified»upon all matters relating to his secret* 
calling, Mr Verloc augifred well for the success 
of his plans and combinations. He really be¬ 
lieved that it would ^e upon the whole easy for 
fiifn to escape the knife of infuriated revolu- 
^tionisPs. He had exaggerated the strength of 
their fury and the length of their arm Cfor pro¬ 
fessional purposes) too often to have many 
illusions one wajior the other. For to exag- 
erate with judgment one»must begin by measur¬ 
ing* with nicety, ^e knew also how much 
virtue and how piuch infamy is forgotten in two 
years—two long years. His first really con¬ 
fidential ‘discourse to his wife w;as optimistic 
from con\MCtiorh He also thoitght it^ood policy 
to display all “thb assurance* hb could^ muster. 

WQulti put he^rt into .the poor woman; On 
his •liberation, which, harmonfsir^ Vitf^ the 
whole tenor gf his life, w’ould be secret, of 
.course, they would .vanish together withoift loss 
of time. As to covering up the tracks, he begged 
his wife to trust him for that. ‘He knew how 
it was to be done so ihat the devil himself- 
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He waved his hand. He seemed to boast." 
He wished only to put heart into her. It was 
a benevolent intention, but Mr Vefloc had the 
misfortune not to be in accord with his audience. 

The self-confident tone grew upon Mrs Ver- 
loc’s ear which led most of the words go by ; for 
what were words to Ker now ? What could 
^ words do to her for good or evil in the face of 
her fixed idea ? Her black glance followed that 
man who was asserting his impunity — the 
man who had taken poor Stevie from h6me tq^ 
kill him somewhere. Mrs Verloc could not re¬ 
member exactly where, but her heart began to 
beat very perceptibly. 

Mr Verloc, in a sqft'-and conjugal tone, was 
now expressing his firm bflief that there were 
yet a good few years of quiet .life before them 
both. He did not go into the question of 
means. A q,uiet life it must be and, as it were, 
nestling in' the shade, concealed among men 
whose Ijesh is gr&rs ; modest) like the life of 
violet,s. The words used by(*Mr VerlQcwer|?: 
" Lip low for a bit.” And far from England, 
of course. It was not clear whether Mr Verloc 
had ih Ms mind Spain or South America ; but- 
at anyrate somewhefe abroad. 

This last woVd, falling into Mrs Verloc’s ear, 
produced a definite impression. This man was 
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'talking of going abroad. The impression was 
completely disconnected ; and such is the force 
of mental habit that Mr« Verloc at once and 
automatically asked herself; “ And what of 
Stevie ? ” . , 

It was^ sort of forgetfulness ; but instantly 
she became aware thaf there was nb longer 
any occasion for anxiety on that score. There, 
jrould never be an}^ occasion any more. The 
poor boy had been taken out and killed. The 
poor boy was dead. 

This shaking piece of forgetfulness stimulated 
Mrs Verloc’s intelligence. She began to per¬ 
ceive certain cowj^iquences which would have 
surprised Mr Verloc. There was ruD need for 
her* now to stay th^re, in that kitchen, in that 
house, with that man—since the boy was gone 
for ever. No need whatever. And on that 
Mrs Verfoc rose a^if ra^ed by a.spring. But 
neither cbuld 5hp see what there was to keep 
her in the worid at all. tXnd this inability 
a vested her. Mr Vetjoc watched ^he6 with 
mafital solicitude. • • 

"You’re locking more like yourself,” he said 
uneasily. Something peculiar in the Blacicness 
of his wife’s eyes disturbed his‘optimism. At 
that precise moment Mrs Verloc began to look 
upon herself as released from all earthly ties. 
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She had her freedom. Her contract with exist¬ 
ence, as represented by that man standing over 
there, was at an end.* She was a free woman. 
Had this view become in some way perceptible 
to Sir Verloc he would,have been extremely 
shocked. In his affairs of the heart Mr ST^erloc 
had beerf always carelessly generous, yet always 
with no other idea than that of being loved for 
himself, l^pon this matter, his ethical notionj^ 
being in agreement with his vanity, he was com¬ 
pletely incorrigible. That this should be so in 
the case of his virtuous and legal connection he 
was perfectly certain. He had grown older, 
fatter, heavier, in the belief»that he lacked no 
fascination for being loved for his own sake. 
When he saw Mrs X’erloc smarting to walk o&t of 
the kitchen without a word he was disappointed. 

“Where are you going to ” he called out 
rather sharply. “ Up,stairs ? ” 

Mrs \'er'loc in the doorwt^y' turned at the 
voice. instinct' of prudence born of fear, 
the e.kcessive fear of,-being "approached apd 
touched by t^at man, induced her to nod at liim 
slightly (from the height of twse steps), with a 
stir of the lips which the 'conjugal optimism' 
of Mr Verloc‘took* for a wan and uncertain 
smile. 

“That’s right,” he encouraged her gruffly. 
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Rest and quiet’s what you want. Go on. It 
won’t be long before I am with you.” 

Mrs Verfoc, the free ^voman who had had 
really no idea where she was going to, obeyed 
the suggestion with .rigid steadiness. 

Mi^ Verloc watched her. ^She disappearecT 
up the ^stairs. He wa"? disappointed* There 
was that within him which would have been^ 
^ore satisfied if sh% had been moved to throw 
herself upon his breast. But he was generous 
and indulgent. Winnie was always undemon¬ 
strative and silent. Neither was Mr Verloc 
himself prodigal of endearments and words as 
a rule. But this^vas not an ordinary evening. 
It was an occasion wl»ey a man wants to be 
fortified and strengthened by open proofs of 
sympathy and. affection. Mr Verloc sighed, 
and put out the gas in the kitchen. Mr Verloc's 
sympatKy with his wife was genuipe and intense. 
It almost brougjjit tears into Ms eyt*s as he stood 
in the parlour rejecting on t^i^ loneliness hanging 
qvei*her head, iln this^mood Mr Verlocjmissed 
Stbvie very,much out of a difiicujt w*orld^ He 
thought moucnfully of his end. If only that 
lad had not stupidly destro)^d himself! * 

The sensation of unappeasable hunger, not 
linktfown after the strain of a hazardous enter¬ 
prise to adventuferfi of tougher fibre than Mr 
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trench. Mrs Verloc closed the window, and' 
dressed herself to go out into the street by 
another way. She was a free woman. She 
had dressed herself thoroughly, down to the 
tying of a black veil ovpn. her face. As she 
appeared before l^^im in the light of the parlour, 
Mr Verlo'c observed that she had even her little 
handbag hanging from her left wrist. . . . 
Flying off to her mother, of course. ^ 

The thought that women were wearisome 
creatures after all presented itself to his fatigued 
brain. But he was too generous to harbour it 
for more than an instant. This man, hurt 
cruelly in his vanity, remaiped magnanimous 
in his conduct, allowing himself no satisfaction 
of a bitter smile or of a coi^temptuous gestlire. 
With true greatness of soul, he.only glanced at 
the wooden clock on the wall, and said in a 
perfectly calm but forcible manner; 

“ Five and twenty minutes’p^st eight, Winnie. 
There’s,no sense going over there so late. 
You vC'ill never manage to getfback to-night.”^ 

Before hif extended hand Mrs Verloc had 
stopped short. He added heavily: “Your 
mother 'Ivill be gone to bed before you get 
there. This is' the s'ort of news that can wait.” 

Nothing was further from Mrs Vferlocs 
thoughts than going to her mother. She recoiled 
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at the mere idea, and feeling a chair *behifl^ 
her, she obeyed the suggestion of the touch, and 
sat doiwn. Her intention»had been simply to get 
outside the door for ever. And if this feeling was 
correct, its mental f»rjn took an unrefined shape 
correspbtiding to her origin" and station. “ 1 
would rather walk thd^ streets all the days of 
my life,” she thought. But this creature^ 

,whose moral nature bad been subjected to a shock 
of which, in the physical order, the most violent 
earthquake of history could only be a faint and 
languid rendering, was at the mercy of mere 
trifles, of casual contacts. She sat down. With 
her hat and veibslje had the air of a visitor, of 
having looked in on Mr.Verloc for,a moment. 
H4r instant docility encouraged him, whilst her 
aspect of only temporary and silent acquiescence 
provoked him a little. 

“ Let me tell .you, ^Winnie,”, he said with 
authority, “ tlta^ your place is here*lhis evening. 
Hang it all! you broughy the damn^pd police 
l^ighrand low abput mylars. I don’t blajne you 
—but it’s yo.ur doing all the same. ^ Vou’d,better 
take this confounded hat off. I can’t let you 
go out, old girl,” be added rti a softenbd voice. * 

Mrs Verloc s mind got' hold'of that declara¬ 
tion Vith morbid tenacity. The man who had 
taken Stevie out from under her very eyes to 
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murder him in a locality whose name was at' 
the moment not present to her memory would 
not allow her go out... Of course he wouldn’t. 
Now he had murdered Stevie he would never 
let Her go. He would - want to keep her 
ior nothing. AnA on this characteristic reason¬ 
ing, having all the forde of insane logic, Mrs 
^Verloc’s disconnected wits went to work practi¬ 
cally. She could slip by him, open the door, run 
out. But he would dash out after her, seize 
her round the body, drag her back into the 
shop. She could scratch, kick, and bite—and 
stab too; but for stabbing she wanted a knife. 
Mrs Verloc sat still under hef black veil, in her 
own house,, like a masked and mysterious visitor 
of impenetrable intentions. ^ ' 

Mr Verloc’s magnanimity wasi not more than 
human. She had exasperated him at last. 

“ Can’t you say something ? You have 
your own dddges lor vexing'a^-rrian. 'Oh yes! 

I know ,your deaf-^nd-dumb trick. I’ve seen 
you at lit before to-day. But just nowJfc won^t 
do. to jiegin with, take this damned thhig 

off. One can’t tell whether one .is talking to a 
dummy oV to a live''woman.” 

He advanced, and" stretching out his hand, 
dragged the veil off, unmasking a still, unreadable 
face, against which his nervous exasperation was 
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•shattered like a glass bubble flung agSiinst^ 
rock. “ That’s better,” he said, to cover his 
momentary* uneasiness, and retreated back to 
his old station by the mantelpiece. It never 
entered his head that his wife could give him 
up. •He^felt a little ashamed'of himself, for he 
was fond and generoiw?. What could he do ? 
Everything had been said already. He pro¬ 
tested vehemently. 

* ’“By heaven^! You know that I hunted 
high hnd low. I ran the risk of giving myself 
away to find somebody for that accufsed job. 
And I tell you again I couldn’t find anyone 
crazy enough or hungry enough. What do 
you take me for—a murderer, or what ? The 
boy is gone. Do you think I wanted him to 
blow himself vip?' He’s gone. His troubles 
are over. Ours are just going to begin, I tell 
you, pretisely because he did blow himself up. 

I don’t Hame you.* But* just*try to understand 
that it was ®a pure acci^nt; as much an 
ctccid/egt as if h^ had beerf run .over hji a ’bus 
Mobile crossing the street” * * 

His generosity was not infinite, because he 
was a human being—and not a monst«r, ^s Mrs 
Verloc believed him to bet He paused, and a 
snarl, lifting his moustaches above a gleam of 
white teeth gave hiry the expression of a reflec- 
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'Kfie Mast, "^not very dangerous—a slow beast- 
with a sleek head, gloomier than a seal, and 
with a husky voice. 

“ And when it comes to that, it’s as much 
your- doing as mine. That’s so. You may 
glare as much ast,you like. I know what you 
can do in that way. Strike me dead if I ever 
would have thought of the lad for that pur¬ 
pose. It was you who kept on shoving him in 
my way when I was half distracted with tlm' 
worry of keeping the lot of us out of trbuble. 
What the devil made you ? One would think 
you were doing it on purpose. And I am 
damned if I know that you didn’t. There’s no 
saying how much of what’s going on you have 
got hold of on the sly with your infernal don’t- 
care-a-damn way of looking nowhere, in par¬ 
ticular, and saying nothing at all. . . .” 

His husky domestic voice ceased fora while. 
Mrs Verloc made no reply. Befqre that silence 
he felt ashamed of^yihat he had said. But as 
often happens, to peaceful rr^en in d 9 niestic 
tiffs, being ashaitied he "pushed another -poinl; ^ 

“ Vou have a devilish way of holding your 
tonguh sometimes,”Jie began ^gain, without rais¬ 
ing his voice. V Enough to make some men go 
mad. It’s lucky for you that I am not so easily 
put out as some of them wojuld be by your deaf- 
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•and-dumb sulks. I am fond of you.* But doi^ 
you go too far. This isn’t the time for it. We 
ought to be thinking of what we’ve got to do. 
And I can’t let you go out to-night, galloping 
off to your mother with some orazy tale or other 
aboufc mg. I won’t Rave it. Don’t you make 
any mistake about it: if you will hav^ it that I 
killed the boy, then you’ve killed him as much 
as I.” 

• "In sincerity of feeing and openness of state- 
ment^ these words went far beyond anything 
that had ever been said in this home,*kept up 
on the wages of a secret industry eked out by 
the sale of more or less secret wares: the poor 
expedients devisecf by a mediocre mankind for 
preserving an imperfect sdciety from fne dangers 
of mor^ and physical corruption, both secret 
too of their kind. They were spoken because 
Mr Verloc had felt himself really outraged; 
but the*reticent 'decencies of this home life, 
nestling in a «hady street t>«hmd a shop where 
the ,sun never shone, remained ajpp^rently 
li^istuebed. Mrs Ver^oc heat’d him out with 
perfect propriety, and then rose ITom hei^ chair 
in her hat an^ j^ket like ^ visitor aj: the end 
of a call. She advanced towards her husband, 
one arm extended as if for a siLent leave-taking. 
Her net veil dangling down by one end on the left 
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^r'oper length, propagated in accordance with 
correct mathematical formulas, flowed around all 
the inanimate things in the room, lamped against 
Mrs Verloc’s head as if it had been a head of 
stong. And indredible a^ it may appear, the 
‘eyes of Mrs Verkc seemed to grow still ferger. 
The audible wish of Wr Verloc’s overflowing 
heart flowed into an empty place in his wife’s 
memory. Greenwich Par^k. A park! That’s 
where the boy was killed. A park—smashed 
branches, torn leaves, gravel, bits of brdtherly 
flesh and bone, all spouting up together in the 
manner of a firework. She remembered now 
what she had heard, and ^ she remembered it 
pictorially. They had to gather him up with the 
shovel, 'trembling all over with irrepressible 
shudders, she saw before hei^'th(^ very implement 
with its ghastly load scraped up from the ground. 
Mrs Verloc closed her eyes desperately, throw¬ 
ing upon that vision Ihe nfgh^t ,of her eyelids, 
where after a ra'inKke fall of marTgled-limbs the 
decapitated head ot .Stevie lingered suspended 
alone, and fading out slowly hike the last st^of 
a pyrotechnic display. Mrs Ve/ldc opened her 
eyes.*’ • • t 

Her face was no longer stony. Anybody 
:ould have noted the subtle change oo her 
'eatures, in the stare of }ief eyes, giving her 
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a new and startling expression; an expression 

seldom observed by competent persons under 
the conditions of leisure and :;ecurity demanded 
for thorough analysis, but whose meaning^ould 
not be mistaken air .a glancf.. Mrs Verloc’s, 
doubfs aS to the end of^the fiargain no longer 
existed^ her wits, no longer disconnected, were 
working under the control of her will. But Mr« 
Verloc observed^nothing. He was reposing in 
that p^athetic condition of optimism induced by 
excess of fatigue. He did not want a<iy more 
trouble—^ith his wife too—of all people in the 
world. He had been unanswerable in his 
vindication. H» vias loved for himself. The 
present phase of her ‘silence he witerpreted 
favdurably. „This was the time to make it up 
with her.* The'silence had lasted long enough. 
He broke it by calling to her in an undertone. 

“Winnie.” . . . . ^ 

“ Yes,’^answfer<icf obedientW JVIrs* Verloc the 
free woman. She commanjded her w'is now, 
her vt)»al organs,; she fplt herself to,be*in an 
aln*test pretefnaturally perfect conirol of every 
fibre of her body. It was all her own, because 
the bargain was at an end. She was clear 
sighted. She had become cunnmg. She chose 
to ans*wer him so.readily for a purpose. She 
did not wish that man to change his position 
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the sofa which was very suitable to the’ 
circumstances. She succeeded. The man did 
not stir. But after * answering him she re¬ 
mained leaning negligently against the mantel- 
,piece in the attitude of -a resting wayfarer. 
She was unhurried. Her brow waS° snSooth. 
The hedd and shoulders of Mr Verloc were 
• hidden from her by the high side of the sofa. 
She kept her eyes fl.xed on his feet. 

She remained thus mysteriously stiy ah^ 
suddenly collected till Mr Verloc was heard 
with an accent of marital authority, and moving 
slightly to make room for her to sit on the edge 
of the sofa. ^ » 

“Come, here,” he, s^iid in a peculiar tone, 
which might have been the tone of brutality, 
but, was intimately known to Mrs Verloc as the 
note of wooing. 

She started forward at opce, as if she were 
still a loya'l wo,man lx)und "^ta that nfan by an 
unbroken contract./ Her right *hand skimmed 
slightSy t;he en(,l of the.table, cfnd when s.he had 
passed on tawards the sofa the carving *knife«?rad 
vanished without the slightest «sound from the 
side of fhe dish. ‘Mr Verlofc heard the creaky 
plank in the door, and was content. He waited. 
Mrs Verloc was' coming. As jf the homeless soul 
of Stevie had flown for shelter straight to the 
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• breast of his sister, guardian and protector, 
resemblance of her face with that of her brother 
grew at eVery step, eveg to the droop of the 
lower lip, even to the slight divergence of the 
eyes. But Mr Verlgc did not See that. was 
lying on»his back and staring^ipwards. He saw 
partly on the ceiling ait?! partly on the wall the 
moving shadow of an arm with a clenched hand 
holding a carving j^nife. It flickered up ancf 

*dt)wn. It’s movements were leisurel)^ They 
were leisurely enough for Mr Verloc to recognise 
the limb^nd the weapon. 

They were leisurely enough for him to take in 
the full meaning^of^the portent, and to taste the 
flavour of death rising,in his gorge. His wife 
had gone raving mad—murdering mad. They 
were leisurely .encmgh for the first paralysing 
effect of this discovery to pass away before a re¬ 
solute determination to come out victorious from 
the ghaftly sti'i^ggle wifh tlfat armed lunatic. 
They were Idlsurely enough for Mr Verloc to 
elaborate a plan of defen<?e involving a dash 
bhbind the table* and tl^e felling of tbe woman 
to the ground jvith a heavy wooden chair. But 
they were not leisurely enough to allow Mr 
Verloc the time to move* either hand or foot. 
The ‘knife was already planted in his breast. 
It met no resistance on its way. Hazard has 
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Wrh accuracies. Into that plunging blow, de-’ 
livered over the side of the couch, Mrs Verloc 
had put all the inheritance of her immemorial 
and obscure descent, the simple ferocity of the 
age of caverns, 'and the .unbalanced nervous 
fury of the age of bar-rooms. Mr Verlot, the 
Secret Agent, turning ^vightly on his side with 
the force of the blow, expired without stirring 
a limb, in the muttered,sound of the word 
“ Don’t ” by way of protest. ' ' ' 

Mrs V'^erloc had let go the knife, and her 
extraordinary resemblance to her laK- brother 
had faded, had become very ordinary now. She 
drew a deep breath, the first easy breath since 
Chief Inspector Heat had exhibited to her the 
labelled piece of Stevie's overcoat. She leaned 
forward on her folded arms ovef the side of the 
sofa. She adopted that easy attitude not in 
order to watch or gloat over the body of Mr 
V^erloc, but because of the ,undulafory and 
swinging movetbeMfo of the parlbur, which for 
some tiifie behaved 'as though it were at sea in 
a tempest! She was giddy bui calm. "She fefid 
become a free woman with a per/ection of free¬ 
dom ‘whkh left her nothing to desire and 
absolutely nothing to do, since Stevie’s urgent 
claim on her de^/otion no longer existed. - Mrs 
Verloc, who thought in images, was not troubled 
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now by visions, because she did not think»at 
all. And she did not move. She was a woman 
enjoying her complete irfesponsibility and end¬ 
less leisure, almost in the manner of a corpse. 
She did not move, sfgJ did not think. Neither 
did ttie fhortal envelop^ of Ae late Mr Verloc 
reposir^ on the sofa. 'Except for the* fact that 
Mrs Verloc breathed these two would have beei'v 
^perfect in accord^; that accord of prudent reserve 
without superduous words, and sparing of signs, 
which ha.].^;een the foundation of theii; respect¬ 
able home life. For it had been respectable, 
covering by a decent reticence the problems 
that may arise in *lie practice of a secret pro- 
Yession and the commeil?^ of shady \j’ares. To 
the* last its (jecorum had remained undisturbed 
by unse*emly shrie1<s and other misplaced sin¬ 
cerities of conduct. And after the striking of 
the blow, this re^pectal^ility_ was continued in 
immobility and silence. , 

Nothing moved in the parlour till M^s Verloc 
raisdd*her head flowly .and looiced at thf; clock 
w^ inquiring mistrust. She Jiad become 
aware of a ticking sound in the room^ It 
grew upon her 'ear, whild she reihembered 
clearly that the clock on’ the wall was silent, 
had ho audible tifk. What did it mean by be- 
<i'innin< 2 L to tick so l©udly all of a sudden ? Its 
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faVe indicated ten minutes to nine. Mrs Verloc 
cared nothing for time, and the ticking went 
on. She concluded it could not be the clock, 
and her sullen gaze moved along the walls, 
wavered, and became vague, while she strained 
her hearing to locate, the sound. Tic, tic, 
tic. 

, After listening for some time Mrs Verloc 
lowered her gaze deliberately on her hu.sband’s 
body. It’s attitude of repose was so l)ome- 
like and familiar that she could do ^o without 
feeling embarrassed by any pronounced novelty 
in the phenomena of her home life. Mr Verloc 
was taking his habitual eastv He looked com¬ 
fortable. 

By the position of the body the face of 'Mr 
Verloc was not visible to Mr.s Verloc, hik widow. 
Her fine, sleepy eyes, travelling downward on 
the track of the; sound, became contemplative 
on meeting a Hat object of Itofui which pro¬ 
truded a little beyond the edge of the sofa. It 
was the handle of the domestic carving knife 
with nothing, strange about it but its positiorf^at 
right .angles to Mr Verloc’s waistcoat and the 
fact that something dripped from it. Dark drops 
fell on the floorcloth one after another, with a 
sound of ticking growing fast ^nd furious like the 
pulse of an insane clock. At its highest speed 
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this ticking changed into a continuous souncf of 
trickling. Mrs Verloc watched that transforma¬ 
tion with shadows of anxiety coming and going 
on her face. It was a trickle, dark, ^swift, 
thin. . . . Blood! • • 

At this unforeseen c'ycumlitance Mrs Verloc 
abandfined her pose of idleness dnd irre¬ 
sponsibility. • 

, ^ With a suddpn ^f^^atch at her skirts and a 
faint^hriek sIk; ran to the door, as if the trickle 
had be en J .he first sign of a destroying flood. 
Finding the table in her way she gave it a 
push with both hands as though it had been 
alive, with such f»rce that it went for some 
distance on its four l(\<ts„ making a loud, scrap¬ 
ing racket, .whilst the big dish with the joint 
crashed'heavily on the floor. 

Then all became still. Mrs Verloc on 
reaching the door, had ijtopped. • A round hat 
disclosecT in ^fhl^ middle of t^ie floor by the 
moving of the table; rocked slightbi on its 
crpwV in the wjnd of |ier flight. , 
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Ay^INNIK YH'RLQC, the widow" o/ Mr 
V'erloc, the sister of the late .faithful 
‘Stevie (blown to fragments in a state of in¬ 
nocence and in the conviction qf being engaged 
in a humanitarian enterprist;), did noti run 
beyond ,the door of the; parlour. .She had 
ind(;ed run away so far from a mere trickle 
of blood, but that was a movement of in¬ 
stinctive repulsion. And tliN.rt.-'shc^ had paused, 
with staring eyes ;'nd lowered head. As 
though she had run through long ,y<iars in ber 
(light across the small })arloifr, Mrs Verloc 
by the door was quite a different person from 
the woman who h.ad b(;en leaning over^lhe .sofa, 
a little swimmvAi her head, bCit'pthervvi.se free 
to enjoy the profound calm of idleness and 
irre.spbnsibility. ^ Mrs ‘Verloc was no 'longer 
giddys Henr head was steady. On the otlier 
hand,rshe was no longer calm. She was afraid. 

If she avoided looking in the direction of her 
reposing husband it was not because she was 
afraid of him. Mr Verloc was not frightful to 
behold. He looked comfortable. Moreover, 

,' 378 
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•he was dead. Mrs Verloc entertained jio 
vain delusions on the subject of the dead. 
Nothing bfings them b^ck, neither love nor 
hate. They can do nothing to you. They 
are as nothing. Hf:r mental'state was ringed 
by a* so«t of austere conteijipt for that man 
who had let himself be* killed so easyly. He 
had been the master of a house, the husband 
of a woman, and tl^ murderer of her Stevie. 
*And ’^now he was of no account in every re¬ 
spect. He was of less practical account than 
the clol4hilTg on his body, than his overcoat, 
than his boots— than that hat lying on the floor. 
He was nothing.^ ye was not worth looking at. 
■*He was even no longef the murderer of poor 
Stevie. The only murderer that * would be 
found irw th5 rgoir» when people came to look 
for Mr Verloc would be—herself! 

Her hands shook so that she failed twice in 
the task* of r^fj^stening *her Veil* •Mrs Verloc 
was no longef a person of leisure and responsi¬ 
bility.^ She was afraid. The stabbin^f.of Mr 
Vvloc had been^only a*blow. * It hati relieved 
the pent-up'agpny of shrieks strangled m her 
throat, of tears d^ed up in her hot eyes, of the 
maddening and indignant •rage at the atrocious 
part flayed by that man, who was less than 
nothing now, in fobbing her of the boy. 
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Ite hacl been an obscurely prompted blow. 
The blood trickling on the floor off the handle 
of the knife had turped it into art extremely 
plain case of murder. Mrs Verloc, who always 
refrained from looking deep into things, was 
compelled to lookninto the very bottom this 
thing. She saw there* no haunting face, no 
^reproachful shade, no vision of remorse, no 
sort of ideal conception. ,, She saw there an 
object. Tliat object was tlie gallows. ^ M'rs’ 
Verloc was afraid of the gallows. 

She was terrified of them ideall)^ Having 
never set eyes on that last argument of men's 
justice e.Kcept in illustraUve vvoodcuts to a 
certain type of tales,.sfie first .saw them erect 
against a black and stormy background, ‘fes¬ 
tooned with chains and human bbner, circled 
about by birds that peck at dead men’s eyes. 
This was frightful enough, but Mrs' Verloc, 
though not Cl well-informed wcrrian, hkd a suf¬ 
ficient knowledge' Of the instithtions of her 
country' to know that gallows are no jonger 
erected romantically on the banks of dismal riv'.rs 
or on wind-swept headlands, but Jn'the yards of 
jails. ' There within four high, walls, as if into a 
pit, at dawn of dajy, the murderer was brought 
out to be executed, with a horrible quietness 
and, as the reports in the,, newspapers always 
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said, “in the presence of the authoriti^.” 
With her eyes staring on the floor, her nostrils 
quivering with anguish aryd shame, she imagined 
herself all alone amongst a lot of strange gentle¬ 
men in silk hats who were c^ilmly proceeding 
about the business of^hanging her by the neck. 
Thatv-never ! Never !»* And how was; it done ? 
The im*possibility of imagining the details of such 
quiet execution add^d something maddening to 
*hbr abstract terror. The newspapers never gave 
any details except one, but that one with some 
affectiott^tl/as always there at the end of a meagre 
report. Mrs Verloc remembered its nature. It 
came with a cruel byrning pain into her head, as 
■if the words “The drop.given was fourteen feet” 
had been scratched on her brain with a hot 
needle. * “ The.dr®p given was fourteen feet.” 

These words affected her physically too. 
Her thrtjat became convulsed in waves to resist 
strangulition ; *n^ the apprehension of the jerk 
was so vivid tlA.t she seized herhhad in both hands 
as if»tp save it from being t«rn off her shoulders, 
“^he drop giveh was fburteen*feet.” * No! that 
must never be.. She could not stand that. The 
thought of it evet^ was not bearable. ,Sh^ could 
not stand thinking of it. Therefore Mrs Verloc 
fornred the resolution to go at once and throw 
herself into the rive^ off one of the bridges. 
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^ « 

• Thi's time she managed to refasten her veil. ‘ 

With her face as if masked, all black from head 
to foot except for son?e flowers in her hat, she 
looked up mechanically at the clock. She 
thought it must ^ave stopped. She could not 
believe that only two minutes had pasued'since 
she had rlooked at it lar.t. Of course not. It 
had been stopped all the time. As a matter of 
fact, only three minutes h?d elapsed from the 
moment she had drawn the first deep,^ easy 
breath after the blow, to this moment when 
Mrs \'erloc formed the resolution to ^Tbwn her¬ 
self in the Thames. But Mrs Verloc could not 
believe that. She seemed tg have heard or read 
that clocks and watches always stopped at the*' 
moment of murder ior the undoing of the 
murderer. .She did not care> To the bridge 
—and over 1 go.” . . . But her movements 
were slow. 

She dragged herself painfuKyiarross ihe shop, 
and had to hold ofi *to the handle of the door 
before «he found the‘necessary fortitude tQ, ©pen 
it. The street frightene‘d her, ^ince it le’d eitfefer 
to the gallows or to the river. She floundered 
over the .doorstep head forward, arms thrown 
out, like a person fall'lng over the parapet of a 
bridge. This entrance into the open air had a 
foretaste of drowning; a slimy dampness en- 
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veloped her, entered her nostrils, clung'to j;ier 
hair. It was not actually raining, but each gas 
lamp had a* rusty little h^lo of mist. The van 
and horses were gone, and in the black street 
the curtained windpw of the carters’ eating- 
house made a square patclj of soiled blood- 
red l^ght glowing fainfly very near .the level 
of the'pavement. Mrs Verloc, dragging her¬ 
self slowly towards^ it, thought that she was 
•a*vei^ friendless woman. It was true. It was 
so true that, in a sudden longing to see some 
friendlyMijPe, she could think of no one else but 
of Mrs Neale, the charwoman. She had no 
acquaintances of her own. Nobody would miss 
4ier in a social way. 4 must not be imagined 
tha* the Widow Verloc had forgotten her mother. 
This w^s nt>t ,so., Winnie had been a good 
daughter because she had been a devoted sister. 
Her m®ther had always leaned on her for 
support.^ No^ (loasolatidn ot* advice could be 
expected thefe. Now tfta* Stevie was dead 
the liond seemed to be broicen. She cS^uld not 
fa«ig tlie old wbman ^ith tlie horrible tale. 
Moreover, if \^as too far. The river was her 
present destinatioVi. Mrs Verloc tried to forget 
her mother. • 

• Each step cost her an effort of wll which 
seemed the last * possible. Mrs Verloc had 
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dr^ged herself past the red glow of the ■ 
eating-house window, “To the bridge—and 
over I go,” she repea,ted to herself with fierce 
obstinacy. She put out her hand just in time to 
steady herself against a larnp-post. “ I’ll never 
get there before ij;»orning'” she thought. «,The 
fear of death paralysed* her efforts to ^scape 
the gallows. It seemed to her she ha'd been 
staggering in that street fof hours. “ I’ll never 
get there,” she thought. “ They’ll find me' 
knocking about the streets. It’s too far.” She 
held on,'panting under her black veff: 

“The drop given was fourteen feet.” 

She pushed the lamp-post away from her 
violently, and found herself walking. Bulk, 
another w‘ave of faintness overtook her Jike 
a great sea, washing away her heart ^lean out 
of her breast. “ I will never get there,” she 
muttered, suddenly arrested, swaying lightly 
where she stood. “ Never.”< e ^ 'i 

And perceiving the utter iifipossibility of 
walkiagfas far as the nearest bridge, Mrs ^erloc 
thougjht of a flight abroad. { • ’ ^ 

It came fo her suddenly. ,^Murderers es¬ 
capee}. oThey e^:aped abioad. Spain or 
California. Mere names. The vast world 
created for the •glory of man was only a vast 
blank to Mrs Verloc. She did not know which 
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way to turn. Murderers had friends, refaticms, 
helpers—they had knowledge. She had no¬ 
thing. Sh5 was the most lonely of murderers 
that ever struck a mortal blow. .She was alone 
in London : and the whole town of marvels 
and muck with its maze of streets and its mass 
of ligljits, was sunk in *3. hopeless night, rested 
4t the bottom of a black abyss from which no^ 
unaided woman coujd hope to scramble out. 

' ‘Sh^ swayed forward, and made a fresh start 
blindly, with an awful dread of falling down ; 
but at end of a few steps, unexpectedly, 
she found a sensation of support, of security. 
Raising her head, sl^e saw a man's face peering 
closely at her veil. Comrade Ossipon was not 
afraid of strange women, and no feeling of false 
delicacy,could .pravent him from striking an 
acquaintance with a woman apparently very 
much intoxicated. Comrade Ossipon was in¬ 
terested ^tn wpibon. He Held itp this one 
between his fwo large p^rfis, peering at her 
in a .business-like way til> he heard her say 
faintly “Mr Oisipon!^’ and then ’ he ^ very 
nearly let he’r cirop to the ground. ^ 

" Mrs V'erloc! ”,he exclaimed. “ You here! ” 
It seemed impossible to ♦him <hat she should 
have ‘been drinking. But one never knows. 
He did not go into tjhat question, but attentive 
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noi to discourage kind fate surrendering to- 
him the widow of Comrade Verloc, he tried to 
draw her to his breast. To his astonishment 
she came quite easily, and even rested on His 
arm for a moment before she attempted to dis¬ 
engage herself ,Comrade Ossipon would not 
be brusque with kind Tate. He withdr^v his 
^arm in a natural way. 

“You recognised me," s|)e faltered out, stand¬ 
ing before him, fairly steady oh her legs. ‘ - * 

“Of cour.se I did,” said Ossipon with per¬ 
fect rea'diness. “ I was afraid''yeri; were 
going to fall. I’ve thought of you too often 
lately not to recognise you anywhere, at any 
time. I’ve always thought of you-ever sine*. 
I first set eyes on you.” . 

Mrs \'erloc seemed not to, hear. ’ “ You were 
coming to the shop ? ” she said nervously. 

“ Yes; at once,” answered Ossipon. '* Directly 
I read the paper.” “ . i ' 

In fact, Comr*adc Ossipon had‘been skulking 
for a good two hf)urs in the neighbourhppd of 
Brett Sti'eet, unable to make up his mind^for 
a bold move. The robust ^n^irchist was not 
exactly s bold conqueror. * He remembered 
that Mrs Verloc had never responded to his 
glances . by the^ slightest sign of encourage¬ 
ment. Besides, he thought the shop might 
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•be watclied by the police, an<3 Comrade 
Ossipon did not wish the police to form an 
exaggerated notion of hys revolutionary sym¬ 
pathies. Even now he did not know precisely 
what to do. In cpmparisorf with his ‘usual 
amatory* speculations this ^was a big and 
serioii^ undertaking. . )He ignored how much 
there v7as in it and how far he would have to^ 
go. in orSer to get Jiold of what there yi-as to 
^t —^supposing* there was a chance at all. 
These perplexities checking his elation im- 
parted^t'O his tone a soberness well in* keeping 
with the circumstances. 

“ May I ask you vyhere you were going ? ” he 
-inquired in a sutdued vpice. 

“•Don’t ask me! ” cried Mrs \’erloc with 
a shuddering, , repressed violence. All her 
strong vitality recoiled from the idea of death. 
“ Never •mind where I was going. . . .” 

Ossipdh concluded that sh'b was* very much 
excited but peffectly sober.* £h? remained silent 
by hi^ side for moment, then all at onc^she did 
soqjetliing which^e did not expect. She sHpped 
her hand un‘de|; his arm. He was startled by 
the act itself cert\iniy, and*quite as snuc^ too 
by the palpably resolute character of this move- 
m'enti- But this being a delicat® affair. Comrade 
Ossipon behaved wit^ delicacy. He contented 
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himself by pressing the hand slightly against' 
his robust ribs. At the same time he felt 
himself being impelled forward, and yielded to 
the impulse. At the end of Brett Street he 
became aware of^being directed to the left. He 
submitted. c • 

The fruiterer at theVorner had put qpt the 
,blazing glory of his oranges and lemo'ns, and 
Brett Place was all darkness, interspersed with 
the misty halos of the few lamps defining fts* 
triangular shape, with a cluster of ^hree lights 
on one stand in the middle. The dark forms 
of the man and woman glided slowly arm in 
arm along the walls with a, loverlike and home¬ 
less aspect in the miserable night. 

“What would you .say if I were to tell*you 
that I was going to find you.^’* Mbs Verloc 
asked, gripping his arm with force. 

“ I would say that you couldn’t find anyone 
more ready to 'help* you dri ,your' trouble,” 
answ’ered Ossipon^ 'with a notibn of making 
tremepbous headwafy. In fact, the progress of 
this (^elicate affair was ‘almost faking his broath 

awa^. ' ^ ‘ 

“ In my troubled’ Mrs V^erlpc repeated slowly. 
“ Yes.” 

“ And do you* know what my trouble is ? ” she 
whispered with strange intensity. 
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“ Ten minutes after seeing the evening pap«r,” 

explained Ossipon with ardour, “ I met a fellow 
whom you may have seen once or twice*at the 
shop perhaps, and I had a talk with him which 
left no doubt whatever in my mind. Then I 

started for here, wondering •whether you- 

I’ve fteen fond of you fieyond words wer since 
I set eye^on your face,” he cried, as if unable to, 
comrjjand his feeling*. 

Comrade Ossipon assumed correctly that no 
woman was,capable of wholly disbelieving such 
a statdfhent. But he did not know that Mrs 
Verloc accepted it with all the fierceness the 
instinct of self-j^reservation puts into the grip 
‘‘of a drowning person.. To the widow of Mr 
Verloc the robust anarchist was like a radiant 
messenger of life. • 

They walked slowly, in ^tep. “ I thought 
so,” Mrs* Verloc murmured faintjy. 

“You’ve reac? ^t in *my eyes,* suggested 
Ossipon with great assurarfbe. 

“Ygs,” she breathed, ovlt ipto his itjclined 
ear» ' \ * , , 

“ A love like spline could not be concealed 
from a woman like you,” he’went on, trying to 
detach his mind from material considerations 
siich &s the business value of tRe shop,*and the 
amount |)f money Mb Verloc might have left in 
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the* bank. He applied himself to the senti- 
^mental side of the affair. In his heart of hearts 
he was a little shocked at his success. Verloc 
had been a good fellow, and certainly a very 
decent hq^band as far as (?ne could see. How¬ 
ever, Comrade Ossipon^was not going tb quarrel 

with his luck for the sak*e of a dead man.^ Re- 

« 

fSolutely he suppressed his sympathy for the 
ghost of Comrade Verloc, and \vent on. , ^ 

“ I could not conceal it. I was too full of 
you. I ,d‘'ii'esay you could not hel^ seeing it 
in my eyes. But I could not guess i?. You 
%vere always so distant. ...” 

“What else did you expect ?" burst out Mrs 

Verloc. ‘‘I was a respectable woman-” ^ 

She paused, then added, as if speaking to 
herself, in sinister resentment; Till he made 
me what I am.” ^ 

Ossipon let thatj>ass^, and took up his^'running. 
“ He nevdr di(^ seem to me'io'be quite worthy 
of you,” he began, throwing loyalty to the winds. 
“ You'wei;e wort,hy bf a better fate.” i* 

Mrs Verlcy; interrupted bitte4-ly : ‘ ^ 

“ Better fate ! He cheated/ me out of seven 
years of Hfe.” * 

“ You seemed to live so happily with him.” 
Ossipon * tried tb exculpate the lukewarmness 
of his past conduct. “It’s that wham’s made 
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me timid You seemed to love him. I was 

surprised—and jealous,” he added. 

“ Love fiim! ” Mrs Yerloc cried out in a 
whisper full of scorn and rage. “ Love him ! 
I was a good wife to^him. I* am a respe’ctable 
wonfkn.* You thought I lov«d him ! You did! 

LooRthere, Tom-”• 

The spund of this name thrilled Comrad^ 
Ossipon with pride* For his name was Alex- 
a*ndar, and he was called Tom by arrangement 
with the mpst familiar of his intimates. It was 
a nari!^'of friendship—of moments of expansion. 
He had no idea that she had ever heard it used 
by anybody. Jt w^ apparent that she had not 
*only caught it, but had treasured it in her 
meTnory—perhaps in her heart. 

“ Look here, Tom ! I was a young girl. I 
was done'up. I was tired. I had two people 
depending on what I could -do, and it did seem 
as if I Wouldn’t* do any* more. Two people^ 
mother and the boy. He was much more 
mine,than mother’s. I sat*up nights and nights 
wkh him on m^ lap, all alone upstairs, jvhen I 
wa^’t more tka^ eight years old myself.^ And 

then- He was mine, i tell you.*. . . You 

can’t understand that. Hb man can understand 
it. What was I to do ? There was a young 
fellow-^—" . 
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The* memory of the early romance with the 
young butcher survived, tenacious, like the image 
of a glimpsed ideal in Uiat heart quailing before 
the fear of the gallows and full of revolt against 
death.' ' 

< 

“ That was the ^nan I loved then,” werft on 
the widow of Mr \'erloc/ “ I suppose he/^ould 
see it in my eyes too. Five and twenty 
shillings a week, and his, father threatened 
to kick him out of the business if he made 
such a fool of himself as to marry^ girl with 
a crippltid mother and a crazy idiot of* a boy 
on her hands. But he would hang about me, 
till one evening I found the^pourage to slam the 
door in his face. I had ,to do it. I loved him' 
dearly. Five and twenty shillings a week! 
There was that other man,- a gbodrlodger. 
What is a girl to do Could I’ve gone on the 
streets ? He seemed kind. H-e wanted me, any¬ 
how. What •-was Fto do with* n1roJ;her tlnd that 
poor boy ? Eh ' I'.said yes. He seemed good- 
natured,'ne was freehanded, he had monqy, he 
never ^aid an^'thing. Seven ye^rs—seven years 
a good wife to him, the kinc^i the good, ^the 

generous, .the- ‘And he loyed me. Oh yes. 

He loved me till i sometimes wished myself- 

Seven ^ears. Seven years a wife to him. And 
do you know what he was,,.that dear friend of 
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yours? Do you know what he was ? . He 
was a devil! ” 

The superhuman vehatnence of that •whis¬ 
pered statement completely stunned Comrade 
Ossipon. Winnie Verloc turtiing about* held 
him By both arms, facing hinj under the falling 
mist %n the darkness •'and solitude of Brett 
Place, in which all sounds of life seemed lost 
as if yi a triangular well of asphalt and bricks, 
of bli«d houses and unfeeling stones. 

“ No; 1 jlidn’t know,” he declared, with a 
sort dP* flabby stupidity, whose comical aspect 
was lost upon a woman hauiited by the fear of 
the gallows, “but I cU> now. I--I understand,” 
■f!e floundered on, his mind speculating as to 
whaft sort of atrocities \'erloc could fiave prac¬ 
tised under ^he sleepy, placid appearances of 
his niarrie*d estate. It was positively awful. 
“ I understand,” he repeated, and then by a 
sudden "inspir^ficm uttfered* an •“ Unhappy 
woman! ” of lofty commiseration instead of 
the nupre familiar “ Poor dtwlin^! ” of lfi» usual 
practice.* This ^as nd usual case. f^e felt 
con^ious of ^i^ething abnormal going on, 
while he never lost sight Of the greatness of 
the stake. “ Unhappy, brave woman ! ” 

He was glad to have discotered that varia¬ 
tion ; but he could discovej nothing else. 
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"Ah, but he is dead now,” was the best he 

could do. And he put a remarkable amount 
of animosity into his ^larded exclamation. Mrs 
X'^erloc caught at his arm with a sort of frenzy. 
"You guessed then he ,was dead," she mur¬ 
mured, as if beside herself. “YoiS! *You 
guessed -what I had do. Had to!” / 

, There were suggestions of triumph, relief, 
gratitude in the indefins.ble ^ tone of /:hese 
words. It engrossed the whole attentien of 
Ossiponjo the detriment of mere-iiteral sense. 
He wondered what was up with her, why^ne had 
worked herself into this state of wild excite¬ 
ment. He even began to^^vonjler whether the 

hidden causes of that Greenwich Park affair 

« • 

did not lie deep in the unhappy circumstahces 
of the X'erlocs’ married life. • He went'so far as 
to suspect Mr Verloc of having selected that 
extraordinary^ manner of committing" suicide. 
By Jove! that ^ would account. for tbe utter 
inanity and wron^-headedness of the thing. 
No anarchist rpanifes^ation was required by 
the ci*‘cums^nces. Quite thp contrary; and 
Verlqc was as well aware of /hat as any c^her 
revolutionist of hik standing. What an im¬ 
mense joke if Verlof had .simply made fools of 
the wholfe of Eurbpe, of the revolutionary world, 
of the police, of,the press^ and of the gocksure 
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Pfoiessor as well. Indeed, thought Ossipon, 

In astonishment, it seemed almost certain that 
he did ! Poor beggar! • It struck him as very 
possible that of that household of two it wasn’t 
precisely the man wl\p was th& devil. 

Albxatider Ossipon, |iicknamed the Doctor, 
was naturally inclined tb think indulgently of his 
men frieijds. He eyed Mrs Verloc hanging or^ 
his arm. Of his women friends he thought in a 
specially practical way. Why Mrs Verloc should 
exclaim at fens knowledge of Mr Verlo^c’s death, 
whiclT^was no guess at all, did not disturb him 
beyond measure. They often talked like 
lunatics. But be w»s curious to know how she 
Ftad been informed. The papers could tell her 
nothing beyond the mere fact: the man blown 
to pieces in* Greenwich Park not having been 
identified. It was inconceivable on any theory 
that Verjoc should have given b<^r an inkling 
of his intention—*whatetgr it^waiS This pro¬ 
blem interested Comrade Ossipon immensely. 
He stopped short. Thpy had.gone jheij along 
th» thre*e sides bf Brett Place, ayd wei» near 
the^nd of BrettiStreet again. • 

“How did you first cofhe to he^fr of it ? ” 
he asked in a tone he tried*to render appropriate 
to the character .of the revelations \^hich had 
been rq^de to him by the wonjan at his side. 
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She shook violently for a while before she' 
answered in a listless voice. 

“ From the police. . A chief inspector came. 
Chief Inspector Heat he said he was. He 
showed me-” 

Mrs Verloc choked. “ Oh, Tom, they hkd to 
gather him up with a sKovel.” 

Her breast heaved with dry sobs. In a 
moment Ossipon found his.tongue. ,, 

“The police! Do you mean to say.) the 
police came already? That Chi(^f Inspector 
Heat himself actually came to tell you.” * 

“ Yes,” she confirmed in the same listless 
tone. “He came. Just like this. He came. 

I didn’t know. He shovved me a piece of over* 

coat, and-Just like that. Do you know 

this ? he says.” . « 

“ Heat! Heat! And what did he do ? ” 

Mrs Verloc’s head dropped. “ Nothing. 
He did nothing. He went away, The police 
were on that man’s side,” sHe murmured 
tragically. “ Another one came too.” ^ 

“ Another—another inspector, do youmeam?” 
asked,, Ossipon, in great excitjiment, and jtflry 
much in the tone of a scared child. 

“ I don’t know. He came. He looked 
like a fweigner. - He may have been orte of 
them Embassy people.” 
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Comrade Ossipon nearly collapsed * uijder 

this new shock. 

“ EmbasSy! Are you aware what ypu are 
saying ? Whpt Ejmbassy ? What on earth do 
you mean by Embassy ? ” • • 

“ Jt’s *that place in Cheshj^m Square. The 
peojfle he cursed so. I»9on’t know. What.does 
it matfer! ” 

“ ^nd that fellow, what did he do or say to 

youv ' 

• “ I doi\’t yemember .... Nothing .... I don’t 
cardT^ Don’t ask me," she pleaded in a weary 
voice. '' 

“ All right. I ,won’t,’’ assented Ossipon 
tenderly. AnJ he m^ant it too, not because 
he was touched by the pathos of tHe pleading 
voice, hut bec^usp he felt himself losing his 
footing irf the depths of this tenebrous affair. 
Police!* Embassy! Phew! For fear of ad- 
vefituriiTg his^ifitfilligenee in’to ways where its 
natural lights’might fail to guide it safely he dis¬ 
missed resolutely all suppositions, surntises, and 
thrones’out of his mind. He had the ^oman 
thu^e, absolutph^ flinging herself* at hin^ and 
that was the principal consideration. « But after 
what he had heard nothiflg could astonish him 
ainy more. And when Mrs Vorloc, as if startled 
suddenly out of a drpam of safety, began to urge 
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upon him wildly the necessity of an immediate • 
flight on the Continent, he did not exclaim in 
the lea^st. He simply said with unaffected regret 
that there was no train till the morning, and 
stood’Iooking thcughtfully at her face, veiled in 
black net, in the light of a gas lamp veiled in 
a gauze of mist. , 

Near him, her black form merged in the 
night, like a figure half chiselled out of a block 
of black stone. It was impossible to say what 
she knew, how deep she was involved with 
policemen and Embassie.s. But if she v'aiited 
to get away, it was not for him ta object. He 
was anxious to be off hijnself. He felt that 
the business, the shop so strangely familiar to 
chief inspectors and members of foreign Em¬ 
bassies, was not the place for him. That must 
be dropped. But there was the rest. These 
savings. The money! 

“You must hide me till tlje morning some¬ 
where,” she said in,a dismayed voice. 

“ Fact is, my deai;, I can’t take you where I 
live. 1 share the room with a friend.” • 

He was sdmewhat dismayed^ himself. In.j'he 
morn mg jhe blessed ’tecs will be out in all the 
stations, no doubt. And if they once got hold 
of her, for one reason or another she would be 
lost to him indeed. 
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■ ‘N^ut you must. Don’t you carfe *for ’me at 
all—at all ? What are you thinking of ? ” 

She said this violently,^but she let her dasped 
hands fall in discouragement. There was a 
silence, while the mist fell, ancUdarkness reigned 
undi§turi)ed over Brdtt Place. Not a soul, not 
even«the vagabond, law^ftss, and amorous soul of 
a cat, aame near the man and the woman facing 
each othdr. ^ 

• • “ ^t would be? possible perhaps to find a safe 
lodging somewhere,” Ossipon spoke at last. 
“ Btrtiiihe truth is, my dear, I have not enough 
money to go and try with—only a few pence. 
We revolutionists are not rich.” 

•» He had fifteen shillings in his pocket. He 
add^d: 

“ And^ there’s the journey before us, too—first 
thing in the morning at that.” 

She did not njove, made no sound, and 
ComradeOssipcfh^ hearli sank a little. Appar¬ 
ently she had'^lo suggestiftn,to*offer. Suddenly 
she ^lutched at her breast,,as if she had, felt a 
sharp*pain there. .* * * * 

“ But I iiaveV’ she gasped. * I have the 
money. I have ‘enough money. Tpm! Let 
us go from here.” 

• “How much have you got ?”Jie inquired, with¬ 
out stirring to her'tug; for he was a cautious man. 
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“I* have the money, I tell you, At/ the 
money.” 

“'\Vhat do you me^n by it ? Alh the money 
there was in the bank, or what ? ” he asked in¬ 
credulously, but •'ready not to be surprised at 
anything in the w'ay of luck. .. » 

“ Yes, yes ! " she said nervously. “ AlKhere 
was. I’ve it all.” ' 

“ How' on earth did you manage to get hold 
of it already ? ” he marvelled. ‘ ^ ‘ 

“He gave it to me,” she murmured, suddenly 
subdued‘and trembling. Comrade Ossip«.iV put 
down his rising surprise with a firm hand. 

“Why, then — we ar^ saved,” he uttered 
slow'ly. •- 

She learned forward, and sank against^ his 
breast. He welcomed her there. Shp had all 
the money. Her hat was in the why of very 
marked effusion ; her veil too. He was ade¬ 
quate in his manifestations, but no m6re. She 
received them Without resistancfc and without 
abandonment, passively, as if only half-sensible. 
She freed^herself from his lax embraces without 
difficulty. I ■ 

“Vou .will save-me, Tom,'’ she broke out, 
recoiling, but still keeping her hold on him by 
the two .lapels of his damp coat. “ Save me. 
Hide me. Don’t let them have me. You 
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*mus\kiU me first. I couldn’t do it myself^I 
couldn’t, I couldn’t—not even for what I am 
afraid of.” * , a 

She was confoundedly bizarre, he thought. 
She was beginning .to inspire? him with an in¬ 
definite uneasiness. •He saic^ surlily, for he was 
busj^with important thoughts : , 

"What the devil arc you afraid of? ” 

“ ^aven’t you guessed what I was driven to 
•dt)!”/:ried the woman. Distracted by the vivid- 
rfess of her^ dreadful apprehensions, her head 
rin§tng with forceful words, that kept the 
horror of her position before her mind, she had 
imagined her incohej;ence to be clearness itself. 
She had no conscience of how little she had 
audibly said in the disjointed phrases*completed 
only in her thought. She had felt the relief of a 
full confession, and she gave a special meaning 
to ever))* sentence spoken by Comrade Ossipon, 
whose ksSowled^e,*did not in Ihe least resemble 
her own. “ Haven’t you guessed what I was 
driven to do! ” Her voice/ell. “ Yoii needn’t 
be Jong in guessing then what*I am afra'id of,” 
sh^continudd, in' a bitter and somtre murmur. 
“ I won’t have it. I won’t. • I won’t., I won’t. 
You must promise to kill fne first! ” She shook 
the lapels of his coat. “It must never, be! ” * 

He assured her curtly that no promises on 
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his, part were necessary, but he took good'care' 
not to contradict her in set terms, because he 
had had much to do ^with excited women, and 
he was inclined in general to let his experience 
guide* his conduct in preference to applying his 
sagacity to each special case. His sagacity in 
this case was busy in other directions. Women’s 
,words fell into water, but the shortcomings of 
time-tables remained. The insular nature of 
Great Britain obtruded itself upon his notice 
in an odious form. “ Might just as well bfe 
put under lock and key every night,” he thUught 
irritably, as non-plussed as though he had a 
wall to scale with the v'oman on his back. 
Suddenly he slapped his forehead. He had 
by dint of cudgelling his brains just thought 
of the Southampton - St Malo service. The 
boat left about midnight. There was a train 
at 10 . 30 . He became cheery and ready to act. 

“ From "WVterloo. Plenty, of time. '*■ We are 
all right after alf. . . What’s the matter now ? 
This icrft the way,”the protested. o 

Mr^ Verloc, having fiooked her arm'into his, 
was tjying to drag him into Byejt Street ag'^in. 

“ I’ve forgotten to shut thp shop door as I 
went out,” she whispered, terribly agitated. 

The shop and all that was in it had ceased fo 
interest Comrade Ossipoa He knew how to 
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limit- his desires. He was on the poir^t of 
saying “ What of that ? Let it be,” but he 
refrained. * He disliked*argument about* trifles. 
He even mended his pace considerably on the 
thought that she n>^ht havd left the mo*ney in 
the^ratver. But his willingness lagged behind 
her feverish impatience. • 

The sjiop seemed to be quite dark at firs^, 
Tha door stood ajar. Mrs Verloc, leaning 
agakist the front, gasped out: 

* ^Nobody has been in. Look! The light— 
theTight in the parlour.” 

Ossipon, stretching his head forward, saw a 
faint gleam in J;he darkness of the shop. 

* “ There is,” he said. 

•“ I forgot it.” Mrs Verloc’s voice came from 
behind • hei' v-eil .faintly. And as he stood 
waiting for her to enter first, she said louder: 
“ Go iri*^nd pu^ if out—or Ijl go mad.” 

He made jio* immedj^te objection to this 
proposal, so strangely motived. “Where’s all 
that*jnoney ? ” he asked^. • , ^ ; 

•“On me! Go, Tom.* Quick! Put it out. . . . 
G«^«n ! ” she cried, seizing him by both showlders 
from behind. • * • 

Not prepared for a display of physical force, 
Conirade Ossipojn stumbled far into*the shop 
before ^er push. He was ^tonished at the 
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strejngth of the woman and scandalised by^er 
proceedings. But he did not retrace his steps 
in order to remonstrate with her severely in 
the street. He was beginning to be disagree¬ 
ably Impressed by her ^fantastic behaviour 
Moreover, this of never was the tim^ to 
humour the woman. Cocnrade Ossipon avcfided 
fasily the end of the counter, and approached 
calmly the glazed door of , the parlour. (The 
curtain over the panes being drawn baek a 
little he, by a very natural impulse looked in‘ 
just as he made ready to turn the handle.'^He 
looked in without a thought, without intention, 
without curiosity of any sort. _ He looked in 
because he could not help looking in. Hd* 
looked in, and discovered Mr Verloc repos»ing 
quietly on the sofa. , , * •> 

A yell coming from the innermost'depths of 
his chest died out unheard and transformed into 
a sort of greafsy, sickly taste on hi^ lips. * At the 
same time the mental personality of Comrade 
Ossipon 'executed a frantic leap backward. But 
his bo<jy, left thus without intellectual gUidar\ce, 
held 9 n to the door handle with ^he'unthinlpag 
force of aE instinct.* The robust anarchist did 
not even totter.* And he stared, his face close 
to the glass, his eyes protruding out of his head. 
He would have ^iven anything to ge|; away. 
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but his returning reason informed him that it 
would not do to let go the door handle. What 
was it—madness, a nightmare, or a trSp into 
which he had been decoyed with fiendish art¬ 
fulness ? Why—whgLt for ? *He did not know. 
Witfiout any sense of guilt in his breast, in the 
full peace of his conscietice as far as these people 
were copcerned, the idea that he would b® 
murdered for njystarious reasons by the couple 
Vertoc passed not so much across his mind as 
Scross the ^sit of his stomach, and ^vent out, 
lea^g behind a trail of sickly faintness—an 
indisposition. Comrade Ossipon did not feel 
very well in a y^ry special way for a moment— 
5 long moment. And he stared. Mr Verloc 
lay*very still meanwhile, simulating sleep for 
reasons‘of His,ow,n, while that savage woman 
of his was guarding the door—invisible and 
silent ift^ the dpr^ and dese^rte(j street. Was 
all this *a sonye sort of tgrrifyjng Arrangement 
invented by tne police for Mis especial benefit ? 
His ipodesty shrank from 1?hat,explaf;ati(3n. 

But fhe true sense* of the sgene he was 
bei*olding can\e ,to Ossipon through the* con¬ 
templation of the hat. ^It* seemed ^n extra¬ 
ordinary thing, an omin6us object, a sign, 
Black, and rim .upward. It lAy on the floor 
before ^e copch as df preparefi to receive the 
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conbributions of pence from people who wc^uld 
come presently to behold Mr Verloc in the full¬ 
ness ofr his domestic ease reposing*on a sofa. 
From the hat the eyes of the robust anarchist 
wandered to the 'displaced t table, gazed at the 
broken dish for a ti/ue, received a kind of optical 
shock from observing a white gleam under the 
imperfectly closed eyelids of the man on the 
couch. Mr Verloc did not seem so much asleep 
now as lying down with a bent head and look¬ 
ing insistently at his left breast..^ And wheri 
Comrade Ossipon had made out the handle of 
the knife he turned away from the glazed door, 
and retched violently. % 

The crash of the street door flung to mad5 
his very soul leap in a panic. This house Atith 
its harmless tenant could stjll be 'made a trap 
of—a trap of a terrible kind. Comrade Ossipon 
had no settled conception now of wiiat was 
happening to him. C&tching hi? thigh against 
the end of the counfer, he spun round, staggered 
with a'cfy; of pajn, felt in the distracting clatter 
of that, bell his arms pinned to his side by a 
convvlsive hug, while the cold, lips of a wopjan 
moved creepily on* his very. ear to form the 
words: • ' 

“ Policeman ! 'He has seen me! ” 

He ceased to struggle; she never let ^im go. 
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Her hands had locked themselves with ari in¬ 
separable twist of fingers on his robust back. 
While the Tootsteps approached, they bseathed 
quickly, breast to breast, with hard, laboured , 
breaths, as if theirs,had beerf the attitudb of a 
deadly struggle, while, in fac^ it was the attitude 
of deadly fear. And tke time was long. 

The constable on the beat had in truth seeQ 
something of Mrs,Verloc; only coming from 
fhe 4ighted thoroughfare at the other end of 
Brett Streets she had been no more to him than 
a Hoilter in the darkness. And he was not even 
quite sure that there had been a flutter. He 
had no reason to hu«ry up. On coming abreast 
bf the shop he observed that it had been closed 
eai4y. There was nothing very unus’ual in that. 
The man on dpty^had special instructions about 
that shop*: what went on about there was not 
to be meddled with unless absolutely disorderly, 
but anjr observations imade wene to be re¬ 
ported. The*re were no observations to make; 
but from a sense of duty and^for the*p«eace of 
hi% corfscience, owing* also to that cjpubtful 
flittter of the, darkness, the constable crossed 
the road, and t/ied the door. TJ\e spring* 
latch, whose key was reposing.for ever off duty 
in the late Mr Verloc’s waistcoat pocket, hel3 
as well^s usual. WJiile the conscientious officer 
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was, shaking the handle, Ossipon felt the cold 
lips of the woman stirring again creepily against 
his very ear : c 

" If he comes in kill me—kill me, Tom.” 

The constable *moved away, flashing as he 
passed the light of,.his dark lantern, merely for 
form’s sake, at the shop vwndow. For a moment 
l^onger the man and the woman inside' stood 
motionless, panting, breast ,to breast ; then* her 
fingers came unlocked, her arms fell by hen side' 
slowly. Ossipon leaned against ihe counter’. 
The robust anarchist wanted support bS^ly. 
This was awful. He was almost too disgusted 
for speech. Yet he managed to utter a plain¬ 
tive thought, showing at least that he realised 
his position. f 

“ Only a couple of minutes later and you'd 
have made me blunder against the fellow 
poking about here with his damned dark 
lantern.” -» i , ' 

The widow of‘M p Verloc, motionless in the 
middIe.of the shop, said insistently: « 

“ Gp in' and put that light out, Tom. , It 
will cffive me crazy.” , ’ 

t She sanr vaguely his vehement gesture of 
refusal. Nothing in- the world would have in- 
dficed Ossipon to go into the parlour. He 
was not superstitious, but there was to^ much 
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blood on the floor; a beastly pool of* it, all 
round the hat. He judged he had been al¬ 
ready far foo near that, corpse for his, peace 
of mind—for the safety of his neck, perhaps! 

. " At the meter then! There. Look, In 
that*cor€ier.” , 

'rtie robust form of Comrade Ossipop, striding 
brusqQe and shadowy across the shop, squatted 
in a,corner obedien^y ; but this obedience was 
'Without grace. He fumbled nervously — and 
Suddenly in^he sound of a muttered curse the 
liglh'' behind the glazed door flicked* out to a 
gasping, hysterical sigh of a woman. Night, 
the inevitable reward of men’s faithful labours 
6n this earth, night had fallen on Mr Verloc, 
theitried revolutionist—"one of the*old lot”— 
the hunjble guardian of society ; the invaluable 
Secret Agent A of Baron Stott-Wartenheim’s 
despatches ; a servant of law and order, faith¬ 
ful, trusted, accurate, admirable* *vith perhaps 
one single Amiable weakaes*s: the idealistic 
belief in being loved for hipself. • . 

Pssipon groped his.* way back tRroi^h the 
stuffy atmosphere, as black as inR now, Jo the 
counter. The voice of Mrs Verlog standing, 
in the middle of the sh'op, vibrated after him 
in that blackness with a desperate protest. • 

“ I ^ill not be hapged, Tom. I will not-” 
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She* brok’e off. Ossipon from the counter' 

issued a warning : “ Don’t shout like this,” then 
seemed to reflect profoundly. “ You did this 
thing quite by yourself?” he inquired in a 
hollow voice, but with an appearance of master¬ 
ful calmness which filled NTrs Verloc’s heart with 
grateful confidence in hi^j, protecting strengifn. 

“ Yes,” she whispered, invisible. 

* “ I wouldn’t have believed it possible,” he 
muttered. “ Nobody would.” 'She heard..hinfr 
move about and the snapping of a lock in 
the parlour door. Comrade Ossipon H!ad 
turned the key on Mr Verloc’s repose; and 
this he did not from reverence for its eternal 
nature or any other obscurdiy sentimental 
consideration, but for' the precise reason tihat 
he was not at all sure that there was nqt some¬ 
one else hiding somewhere in the house. He 
did not believe the woman, .or rather •■he was 
incapable by lioW of .judging' what bould be 
true, possible, or'evpn'probable in'this astound¬ 
ing uqiverse. He ^ was terrified out of, all 
capacity fbr belief or '/iisbelief in regard, of 
this extraordinary affair, which began with 
^ police inspectors and Embassies and would 
end goodness k/iow? 'where—on the scaffold 
f«r somegne. He w<as terrified at the thought 
that he could not prove the use he made of his 
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' time ever since seven o'clock, for fie had been 
skulking about Brett Street. He was terrified 
at this savage woman j^/'ho had brougjjt him 
in there, and would probably saddle him with 
complicity, at least i/ he wera not carefulj* He 
was^tersified at the fapidity^with which he had 
beed involved in such/dangers—decoyed into 
^ it. If was some twenty minutes since he had 
metjier—not more.^ * 

• * TJie voice of*Mrs Verloc rose subdued, plead- 
tng piteously: “ Don’t let them hang me, 
Tom ! Take me out of the country. * I’ll work 
for you. I’ll slave for you. I’ll love you. I’ve 
no one in the world. , . . Who would look at me 
tf you don’t! ” *She ceased for a moment ; then 
in the depths of the loneliness made round her 
by an insignificant thread of blood trickling 
off the handle of*a knife, she found a dreadful 
inspiraliion to her-^who had been the respect¬ 
able gipf of the ^elgrayan fnaifsipn, the loyal, 
respectable vJ^ife of Mr Veflob. “ I won’t ask 
youJ:o marry me," she breathed out in ^hame- 
fa^e<3 accents. ,* * * * 

^She moved a^step forward in the darkness. 
He was terrified at her. ‘He would not have, 
been surprised if she had suddenly produced 
another knife destined for ,his breast. He 
certaiijly would have made no resistance. He 
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had really not enough fortitude in him just 
then to tell her to keep back. But he in¬ 
quired in a cavernous- strange tone°: “ Was he 
asleep ? ” 

" No,” she cri&d, and wept on rapidly. “ He 
wasn’t. Not he. He had been teUin^ me 
that nothing could touch him. After taking 
the boy away from under my very eyes to kill , 
him—the loving, innocent,- harmless lad. My 
own, I tell you. He was lying on the couch 
quite easy—after killing the bgy—my boy. 

I would nave gone on the streets to get out 
of his sight. And he says to me like this: 

‘ Come here,’ after telling.-me I had helped to 
kill the boy. You hear, Tom ? He says likb 
this: ‘ Come here,’ after taking my very hdart 
out of me along with the boy to smash in the 
dirt.” 

She ceased, then dreamily repeated twice: 

“ Blood and. dirt. Blood and dirt.” A great 
light broke upon Comrade Ossl'pon. It was 
that hajf-nvitted lad tl;ien who had perished in the 
park. Arid the fooling*.of everybody all round 
appeared mdre complete thaq eveV—colossal. 
He exclaimed scientifically, in the extremity 
of his astonishment:’ "The degenerate—by 
heavens IT » » ‘ 

" Come here.” The voicf of Mrs Veripc rose 
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‘again. "What did he think I was made*of? 
Tell me, Tom. Come here! Me! Like this ! 
I had been looking at th« knife, and I thought I 
would come then if he wanted me so much. Oh 
yes! I came—for the last tinfe. . . . Wifh the 
kniftf.” • * , 

t^e was excessively terrified at her—the sister 
^of the' d^enerate—a degenerate herself of \ 
murdering type^ . . * or else of the lying type. 
*Comrade Ossipon might have been said to be 
terrified scientifically in addition to all other 
kinds of fear. It was an immeasurable and 
composite funk, which from its very excess gave 
him in the dark a fake appearance of calm and 
thoughtful delif)eration. For he mowd and 
spoke with difficulty, being as if half frozen in 
his will .and‘mind—and no one could see his 
ghastly face. He felt half dead. 

He le^ed a fo6t high. Unexpectedly Mrs 
Verloc had desecrated the unbroken reserved 
decency of her home by a* shrill and terrible 
shriek. , . * ; 

".rielf), Tom! Save me. I won’t be 

hasged!” ' . . * . 

He rushed for^vard, groffing for ber mouth 
with a silencing hand, and the shriek died out. 
Rut hi his rush he had knocked her over. HS 
felt hei^ now^ clinging round his legs, and his 
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terror reached its culminating point, became 
a sort of intoxication, entertained delusions, 
acquired the characteristics of delirium tremens. 
He positively saw snakes now. He saw the 
woman twined rbund hitp like a snake, not to 
be shaken off. She wfis not deadly. ”Sh^ was 
death itself—the compaTiion of life. 

, Mrs V'erloc, as if relieved by the out,burst, was, 
very far from behaving noisily now. She was 
fitful. ■’ 

“ Toin. you can’t throw me off rr^w,” she njui'- 
mured from the lloor. “ Not unless you crush 
my head under your heel. I won’t leave you.” 
“ Get up," said OssipoiT. 

His face was so pale as to be quite visible 
in the profound black darkness of the sRop; 
while Mrs Verloc, veiled, had no fa'ce, almost no 
discernible form. The trembling of something 
small and white, a flower in he- hat, marked her 
place, her movenients." 

It rose in the blackness. She had got up 
from ‘,tfie, floor, and Ossipon regretted not 
having run ,put at on(!e into the street. Rut 
he perceived easily that it would not do. “ It 
would not do. She would run after him. She 
would pursue him shrieking till she sent every 
policeman withirl hearing in chase. And then 
goodness only .knew what she would- say of 
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’ him. He was so frightened that fof a moment 
the insane notion of strangling her in the dark 
passed through his mi«d. And he hecame 
more frightened than ever! She had him! 
He saw himself living in abjett terror in’some 
obsAre*hamlet in Sp^n os Italy; till some 
fine morning they found him dead too, with a 
7 knife in his breast—like Mr Verloc. He sighed 
deepiy. He dajed »ot move. And Mrs Verloc 
’waited in silence the good pleasure of her saviour, 
deriving comfort from his reflective silpnce. 

Suddenly he spoke up in an almost natural 
voice. His reflections had come to an end. 

“ Let’s get out, or we will lose the train.” 

* “ Where are we going to, Tom ? ” she asked 
timidly. Mrs Verloc was no longer a free 
woman. • • . , 

“ Let’s get to Paris first, the best way we can, 

. . . Gcf out firsV, |md see if the way’s clear.” 

She bbeyed .Her i\ioice ^carfte subdued 
through the cautiously opefted door. 

" It’s all right.” t , , * .* 

Qssipdn came out. Notwithstanding kis en- 
d^vours to be gentle, the cracked l)ell clat5?ered 
behind the closed door in fhe empty shop, as 
if trying in vain to warrt the reposing Mr 
Verldc of the fioal departurfe of hiS wife— 
accomp^ied Jby , his .friend. , 
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Ip the hansom, they presently picked up, the' 
robust anarchist became explanatory. He was 
still awfully pale, with eyes that seertied to have 
sunk a whole half-inch into his tense face. But 
he seemed to have thought of everything with 
extraordinary met,bod. «. ' 

“When we arrive,” he discoursed in a queer, 
monotonous tone, “ you must go into the station^ 
ahead of me, as if we did npt know each other. 

I will take the tickets, and slip in yours into yout" 
hand as I pass you. Then you wi^ll go into the 
first-class ladies’ waiting-room, and sit there till 
ten minutes before the train starts. Then you 
come out. I will be outs'de. You go in first 
on the platform, as if you did not know mfe. 
There may be eyes watching there that know 
what’s what. Alone you are only a, woman 
going off by train. I am known. With me, 
you may be guessed at as Mrs Verloc-running 
away. Do> you understand, my dear?” he 
added, with an effort. 

“Yes-,” said Mrs yerloc, sitting there against 
him iij the hansom alKrigid with the -dr^i^ of 
the gallows and the fear of deajh. “ Yes, Tom.” 
And she added to herself, like an awful refrain : 
“ The drop given was fourteen feet.” 

Ossipon, not looking at her, and with a face 
like a fresh plaster cast of, himself aftef.a wast- 
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ing illness, said: “ By-the-by, I ought to iiave 

the money for the tickets now.”' 

Mrs Vdrloc, undoing some hooks her 

bodice, while she went on staring ahead be¬ 
yond the splashboard, handed over to hitn the 
ne\^pigskin pocket-book, ye received it with¬ 
out a word, and seemed to plunge it clpep some- 
,wher^ into his very breast. Then he slapped 
his «oat on the outside. 

** All this was done without the exchange of a 
single glance; they were like two people look¬ 
ing out for the first sight of a desired goal. It 
was not till the hansom swung round a corner 
and towards the bridge that Ossipon opened 
Ris lips again. * 

‘iDoyou know how muc^t money the’re is in that 
thing he asked, as if addressing slowly some 
hobgoblin’sitting between the ears of the horse. 

“ No,»” said ^rs Verloc. “ He gave it to 
me. I didn’t coynt. I,thoughf aothing of it 
at the time. Afterwards— 

She moved her right h^nd^a little.* Jt was 
so gtfpressive that little anovement of th^t right 
hftnd which* had .struck the deadly blow ipto a 
man's heart less ^than an hbur before that Os¬ 
sipon’could‘not repress a «hudder. He exag¬ 
gerated it then purposely, and muttered : • 

“ I ajTj cold. I got chilled through.” 
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Mrs Verloc looked straight ahead at the per¬ 
spective of her escape. Now and then, like a 
sable streamer blown sicross a road, the words 
“ The drop given was fourteen feet ” got in the 
way 6f her tense stare. Through her black veil 
the whites of her Jbig eyes gleamed li*str®usly 
like the eyes of a masked woman. 

^ Ossipon’s rigidity had something bu^iness-^^ 
like, a queer official expression. He was heard 
again all of a sudden, as though he had released" 
a catch in order to speak. , " 

“ Look here ! Do you know whether your 
—whether he kept his account at the bank 
in his own name or in sone other name.” 

Mrs Verloc turned upon him her masked 
face and the big white gleam of her eyes, f- 
“ Other name ? ” she said thoygktfully. 

“ Be exact in what you say,” Ossipon lectured 
in the swift motion of the ha,nsom. It’s ex¬ 
tremely important. I will explain to ycAi. The 
bank has the numbers of these notes. If they 
were paid to him ip his own name, then .when 
his—l^is death becomes known, the notes' may 
serve to track us since we havq no other mon«y. 
You have no other'money on , you 
She shook her head negatively. - 
' " None whatever^ ” he insisted. 

“ A few coppers.” 
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“It would be dangerous in that case, .The 

money would have then to be’ dealt specially 
with. Very specialFy.* Wexi have perhaps 
to lose more than half the amount in order 
to get these notes, changed* in a certaFn safe 
plafc I«know of in Parjs. Jn the other case— 

I mean if he had his account and got paid out 
, undef some other name—say Smith, for instancjp 
—the money js perfectly safe to use. You 
"understand.^ The bank has no means of 
•knowing th^it Mr Verloc and, say. Smith are 
one and the same person. Do you see how 
important it is that you should make no mistake 
in answering me ? Can you answer that query 
^t all ? Perhffps not. Eh ? ” 
fihe said composedly :* 

“ I remember now! He didn’t bank in hiC^ 

• • 

own nam’e. He told me once that it was on 
deposit*in the name of Prozor.” 

‘‘ Yc^li are sur^ r ^ • 

“ Certain.”^ • 

“.You don’t think the ban^ had aft)^ know¬ 
ledge of his real name ? Or anybody, in the 
hank or—, * • 

She shrugged^her shoulders. , . 

“ How can I know ? 'Is it likely, Tom ? ” 

■ “'No. I suppose it’s not- likely. • It woifld 
have bj^en more conVbrtable to know. . . . Here 
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we fire. Get out first, and walk straight in. 
Move smartly.” 

He ('•emained behind, and paid the cabman 
out of his own loose silver. The programme 
traced by his minute foresight was carried out. 
When Mrs Verloc, ^^dth her ticket for St Malo 
in her hand, entered the ladies’ waiting-room. 
Comrade Ossipon walked into the bar, and in 
seven minutes absorbed three goes of o hot 
brandy and water. «• 

“ Trying to drive out a cold,” he explained tc 
the barmaid, with a friendly nod and a grimacing 
smile. Then he came out, bringing out from 
that festive interlude the free of a man who had 
drunk at the very Fountain of Sorrow. He raised 
his eyes to'the clock. It was time. He waited. 
‘‘ Punctual, Mrs Verloc came out, with her veil 
down, and all black—black as commonplace 
death itself, crowned with a few, cheap and pale 
flowers. She passed cjose to,.a little group of 
men who were laughing, but wnose laughter 
could hare been ^struck dead by a single viford. 
Her v^alk' was indolent, but her back' vy^as 
straight, and' Comrade Ossippn looked after 
f it in terror before making a start himself. 

The train was drawn up, with hardly anji^body 
about its row of open-doors. Owing to the time 
of the year and to the abominable weath^ there 
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were hardly any passengers. Mrs ^erloc walked 
slowly along the line of empty compartments 
till Ossipon touched her.elbow from behind. 

" fn here.” 

She got in, and he remain«d on the platform 
looking about. Sh^ lient. forward, and in a 
whisper: * 

“What is it, Tom ? Is there any danger ” 
“,Waif a momen^^ There’s the guard.” 

• She saw him accost the man in uniform. They 
•talked for a while. She heard the cruard say 

‘^Try well, sir,” and saw him touch his cap. 
Then Ossipon canu' back,saying: “ I told him not 
to let anybody get iiUo our compartment.” 

• She was leading forward on her seat. " You 
thi/ik of everything. . *. . You’ll get me off, 
Tom she .asked in a gust of anguish, lifting' 
her veil brusquely to look at her saviour. 

She .had uncovered a face like adamant. 
And owf of this ’face the eyes logked on, big, 
dry, enlargedf lightless, txirut but like two black 
hole/ in the white, shining globes. », 

“^here is no dang(fr,”*he said, ga/ing into 
tiiem with an earnestness almost fapt, whjch to 
Mrs Verloc, Hying from the gallows,^ seemed to 
be full of force and tendtsrjiess. This devotion 
deeply moved her—and the adamantine face lest 
the stern rigidity of its terror. Comrade Ossi- 
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non <r.‘zed at it as no lover ever gazed at his 
mistSss’s face. • Alexander Ossipon, anarchist, 
nicknatiied the Doctot. author of « medical 
(and improper) pamphlet, late lecturer on 'the 
socialaspects of* hygiene^ to working mens 
clubs, was free from the frammels of fon^ren- 
tional morality—but he‘submitted to the rul^ of 
science. He was scientific, and he gazed 
scientifically at that womijn, the sis^’ter yf a 
degenerate, a degenerate her.self—of a viur*- 
tiering type. He gazed at her, and invoked 
Lombrosd, as an Italian peasant recommends 
himself to his favourite saint. He gazed 
scientifically. He gazed ^it her cheeks, at her 
nose, at her eyes, at her ears. . . . Had! . . . FataW 
Mrs X erloc’s [lali- lips-parting, slightly relaf^ed 
’\'nder his passionately attentive ga/e, l\e gazed 
also at her teeth. . . . Not a doubt renvained . . . 
a murdering type. ... If CoKurade Ossipon did 
not n'ComnuyHl hi.'? terrified soul to Loihbroso, it 
was only becaust! op scitmlific grounds he could 
not b(;lii)*'e that he carried about him such a thing 
as a soul, ^3ut he* ha?l ii^ him the scientific ^»irit, 
whiclj moved*him to testify on the j>!atform of,a 
, railway station in nervous jerky phrases. 

“ He was an .extraordinary lad, that brother 
of your^ Most yiteresting to study. • A 
perfect type in a way. Perfect!” 
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He spoke scientifically in his secret fear,, And . 
Mrs Verloc, hearing these words of commenda- 
tion^oucHsafed to her beloved dead, swg^ed for- 
with a flicker of light in her sombre eyes, 
like a ray of sunshinp heralding a tempest fef rain. 

was that indeed,” i^e whispered softly, 
with quivering lips. V You took a Ipt of notice 
of hifn, Tom. I loved you for it.” 

It’s almost inci;edible the resemblance there 
’was between you two,” pursued Ossipon, giving 
a voice tojiis abiding dread, and trying to 
conceal his nervous, sickening impatience for 
the train to start. “ Yes ; he resembled you.” 

These words wer» not especially touching or 
’sympathetic. * But the fact of that resemblance 
insisted upon was enoifgh in itself* to act upon ^ 
her emotions^ powerfully. With a little faWii 
cry, and* throwing her arms out, Mrs V’erloc 
burst mto tearg itt last. 

Osstpon entered th^ carriage,,hastily closed 
the door and looked out to see the time by the 
station clock. Eight minutes more.*. For the 
fij»^ three of these IVfrs Verloc wept Violently* 
^nd helplfessl^\ without pause dl interruption. 
Then she recovered somewhat, gind sobbe^ 
genfly in an abundant fall of. tears. She tried 
to talk to her saviour, to. the man who was the 
messenger ^of life. , 
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left alone in the house with three small\hildren, 
and her alarm'at his absence, the tel^raph 
offices being closed. He had acted oh ini^.jilse. 

“ But I don’t think I’ll ever try that agaih^i^e 
concluded; smiled all round; distributed some 
small change, and narcjied without a li-mf/j.out 
of the station. r 

, Outside, Comrade Ossipon, flush of safe^ 
banknotes as never beforcr in Ijis life, refused 
the offer of a cab. 

" I can, walk,” he said, with a kittle friendjy 
laugh to the civil driver. 

He could walk. He walked. He crossed the 
bridge. Later on the tov?ers of the Abbey saw 
in their massive immobility the'yellow bush of 
his hair passing under’ the lamps. The lights 
of Victoria saw him too, and Slo^ne Square, and 
the railings of the park. And Comrade Ossipon 
once more found himsel on a bridge. The river, 
a sinister mnrvej of ^l^ill shadows an^* flowing 
gleams mingling below in a black silence, arrested 
his att^dtion. Ide s^tood lo'oking over the oara- 
pet fen a lon^ time. 'I**he clpck tower* bowned 
a brtizen blast above his droopjng’ head. He 
• looked up at the diil. . . . Half-past twelve of a 
wild night in the Channel. ^ 

* And rfgain Ccmirade Ossipon walked. * His 
robust form was seen that night iqdista^nt parts 
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of the ^^rmous town slumbering'monsfrously 
on a carpet of mud under a wjil of raw mist. 

It wjjr seen crossing the,streets without Jife and 
sou^, or diminishing in the interminable straight 
pCTSpectives of shadowy housfis bordering*empty 
roa^wjvys lined by Strings^of gas lamps. He 
walked through Squar^es, Places, Ovals, Com¬ 
mons, through monotonous streets with unknown 
nanaes Where the dyst of humanity settles inert 
■and hopeless *out of the stream of life. He 
.walked. And suddenly turning into a strip of 
a front garden with a mangy grass plot, he let 
himself into a small grimy house wi'^h a latch¬ 
key he took out of h^ pocket. 

• He threw hfmself down on his bed all dressed, 
aqjd lay still for a whcHe quarter of an hour. 
Then Ije saf up suddenly, drawing up his knee^-, 
and clasping his* legs. The first dawn found 
him opben-eyed,Jnrthat same posture. This man 
who co*i!d walk so’ long, so far, scf ajmlessly, with¬ 
out showing^ sign of fafigye,‘could also remain 
sittyig still for hoiws without stirring*a limb or 
arySyefid. But when ^he ^ate sun sbnt its rays • 
dnto the rcxDin he* unclasped his Hands, and fell 
back on the *pillow. His« eyes stayed at the, 
ceiliiTg. And suddenly tlvey closed. Comrade 
Ossipon slept in the sunlight • 
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' I 'HE enormous iron padlock on thv daors 
of the wall cupboard was the only object 
in the room on which the eye could rest wkhout 
becoming afflicted by the mis(!rabie unlovelipess 
of forms and the poverty of material. IJnsale-* 
able in tht? ordinary course of business on< 
account of its noble proportions, it had been 
ceded to the Professor for a few pence by 
a marine dealer in the east of London.^ The 
room was large, clean, respectable, and pool* 
with that poverty suggesting the; starvation* of 
V''ery human need <-xcept mere bre^ad. „ There 
was nothing on the; walls but the paper, an 
expanse of arsenical green, scaled with indelible 
smudges herp knd there, and with shsins re¬ 
sembling faded m‘ap,s of uninha\)ited continents. 

At a .deal table near a window sat Comrade 
Ossipog, Hblding hi.^ h'ead between Ws S^t.s. 
The Crofe.sso^, dressed in his only sui-t of shock!)* 
,tweeds, bi^t Happing to and fro on the bare 
boards a pair of incredibly dila'pidaLed slippers, 
had thrust his han^s decjp into the over¬ 
strained pockets of his jacket. He \vas re- 
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lating tj^his robust guest a visit he ha<3 |p.tely 
been tt^ing to the Apostle Michaelis. The Per¬ 
fect ^pardiist had even been unbending^ little. 

he fellow didn’t know anything of Verloc’s 
dd^th. Of course! ^e nevei* looks at thd news- 
'pagers.* They make*him tqp sad, he says. But 
never mind. I walkec^into his cottage. Not a 
^soul “anywhere. I had to shout half-a-dozen 
tim«s before he answered me. I thought he 
*Va3» fast asleep yet, in bed. But not at all. 
•He had been writing his book for four hours 
^ready. He sat in that tiny cage in*a litter of 
manuscript. There was a half-eaten i aw carrot 
on the table near Iwm. His breakfast. He 
lives on a dietfof raw carrots and a little milk 
noft^.” 

“ Hqjv does he look on it ? ” asked Comrad* 
Ossipon listlessly.* 

“Angelic. . .,.*1 picked up a handful of his 
pages fpom the floor. The povefty.of reasoning 
is astonishing. He has no logic. He can’t 
think consecutively.* But thaPs nothi^ig. He 
ha^divnded his blogr^plfy into th'ree; parts, 
entitled—‘ Faitl\, Hope, Charity.’* He is olabo- 
rating now the*idea of a world planned out like, 
an imtnenso and nice hospital, with gardens and 
flowers, in which,the strong are to devote them- 
i selves to the nursing of the weak.” 
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The Prpfessor paused. 

“ Conceive )lou this folly, Ossipon''^ The 
weak! r The source of all evil on this ^rth!” 
he continued with his grim assurance. “ f^ld 
him that I dreamt of a vj’orld like shammes, 
where the weak would be taken in bandl for^ 

f » 

utter extermination. 

f “ Do you understand, Ossipon ? The Sourc^^ 
of all evil! They are our s-inister masters-»-the 
weak, the flabby, the silly, the cowardly,' the' 
faint of heart, and the slavish of.jnind. They 
have power. They are the multitude. Theirs 
is the kingdom of the earth. Exterminate, ex¬ 
terminate ! That is the v)nly way of progress. 
It is! Follow me, Ossipon. First the gre^t 
multitude of the weak' must go, then the dnly 
Relatively strong. You see First the blind, 
then the deaf and the dumb, then tKe halt and 
the lame—and so on. Every faint, every vice, 
every prejudice, every ^onvent,ion must'Vneet its 
doom.” f 

“ Anch what rpmains ?”‘asked Ossipon, in a 
stifled ^oice. * ‘ 

“ I remain'—if I am strong enough,” asserted 
the sallow, little Prcffessor, whose large ears, thin 
like membranes; and standing far out from the 
^des (A bis frail »kull, took oq suddenly a deep 
red tint. , , 
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Hadn’t I suffered enough from this oppres¬ 
sion ^^he weak ? ” he continued* forcibly. Then 
tapn|^ th*e breast-pocket of his jackets “And 
am the force,” he went on. “ But the 
^ le! The time! .^Give m€ time! All! that 
mijlitude, too stupid ,to /eel either pity or 
fear. Sometimes I think they have everything 
►on their side. Everything—even death— 
owrt weapon.”, • 

‘•Come and drink some beer with me at the 
*J?ilenus,” sai^ the robust Ossipon, after an 
interval of silence pervaded by the rapid flap, 
flap of the slippers on the feet of the Perfect 
Aoarchist. This lasf accepted. He was jovial 
that day in hiS own peculiar way. He slapped 
Ossipon’s shoulder. 

“Beer! ‘Sp be it! Let us drink and Ke 
merry, for we are strong, and to-morrow 
we die?” . * 

He Busied hirpself wij;j;\ put^ing«on his boots, 
and talked meanwhile in his curt, resolute tones. 

“•What’s the matter with yo^, OssipBn You 
lo^ gltim and seek even my com|)any. • I hear 
^hat you are ,seen constantly in places ^here 
men utter foolislj things oi^er glasses of liquor.* 
Why*? Have you abandoned your collection 
of women ? They are the weak whd feed ttie 
strong^—eh ^ ” 
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He staptiped one foot, and picket 
other laced boot, heavy, thick-soled, un\ The 
mended many times. . He smiled 'to frth! 
grimly. '^Id 

“Tell me, Ossipon, terrible man, has 
one of your victim#; killed herself for youi'V-or' 
are your triumphs so far incomplete—for blood 
alone puts a seal on greatness ? Blood. Death^ 
Look at history.” . 

“ You be damned,” said Ossipon, without 
turning his head. 

“Why ? Let that be the hope of the weak, 
whose theology has invented hell for the 
strong. Ossipon, my feeling for you is amic¬ 
able contempt. You couldn’t kiil a fly.” 

But rolling to the feast on the top of the 6m- 
ftibus the Professor lost his high spiritr. The 
contemplation of the multitudes thronging the 
pavements extinguished his assurance under a 
load of doubt and uneasiness which he could 
only shake off after a period of seclusion in the 
room with the lar^e cupboafti closed by an enor- 
mous padlock. 

“ And so,” said over his shpuld^r Comrade 
■ Ossipon, \^ho sat cfh the seat Behind. “And 
so Michaelis dreams of a world like a beautiful 
ahd cheery hospital.’.’ 

“Just’ so. An immense charity fpr the j 
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“ Ha/the weak,” assented tlje Professor 

Sion ' 

tgp^haf’s silly,” adraitted Ossipon.i “You 

ye^ heal weakness. But after .all Michaelis 
pnay not be so fjjr wrong.’ In two hundred 
ygbrs* doctors wilf rule ^he world. Science 
reigns already. It reigns in the shade maybe 
—bait it reigns. And all science mu.st culmina,te 
atdast Tn the^scieijce of healing—not the weak, 
bi*t the strong. Mankind wants to live—to live.” 
" Mankind,” asserted the Professor with a self- 

I % • 

confident glitter of his iron-rimmed spectacles, 
“does not know what it wants.” 


^ “ But you do,”grewled Ossipon. “Just now 
you’ve been'crying for time—^time. Well! 
TJhe doctors will serv5 you out your time—if 
you ajre good. You profess yourself to be o<ie 
of the stfong—because you carry in your pocket 
enough stuff tp Send yourself and, say, twenty 
other people iijto eternity. ^But eternity is a 
damned hol^ It’s time that you need. You— 
if ) 4 pu met a man who could give youfftr certain 
t^ years of time, ypu 'would caft him you^ 

• master.” • , * • 

“ My device is : No God I No ijiaster,” said 
the Trofessor sententiously ns he rose to get 

• offHhe ’bus. . . • • • 

Ossipon followed- “Wait till you*are lying 


2E 
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flat OR youi; back at the end of your t\ 
retorted, jumping off the footboard aftV The 
other. ''‘Your scurvy, shabby, mangy littVh!” 
of time,” he continued across the street, aid 
hopping on to the curbstonei, 

“ Ossipon, I think thaj^ you are a hufnbug,” 
the Professor said, opening masterfully the doors 
ofrthe renowned Silenus. And when they^had 
established themselves at a little table he de¬ 
veloped further this gracious thought. “You are 
not even a,doctor. But you are funny. Your 
notion of a humanity universally putting out 
the tongue and taking the pill from pole to pole 
at the bidding of a few soltmn jokers is worthy 
of the prophet. Prophecy ! What’s the good 
of thinking of what will be!” He raised His 
glass. “ To the destruction of what ns,” he said 
calmly. 

He drank and relapsed into, his peculiarly 
close manner+of .silene^. The thought of a 
mankind as numerous as the sands of the sea¬ 
shore, indestructible, as difficult to handle, 
oppressed him. The sound of exploding'boffibs 
was l6.st in them immensity of .passive grains' 
without ant echo. For instance, this Verloc 
affair. Who thought of it now ? ■ 

Ossiporf, as if suddenly compelled by some 
mysterious force, ^pulled a jnuch-folded ^ews- 
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his p6cket. The Profpssor raised 
sion omlrSit the rustle. • 

tapjJ^it’s that paper?* Anything in it?” he 

f;^Pssipon started Ijke a scared somnamDulist. 

- ■ Nothing. Nothing whatever. The thing’s 
ten days old. I forgot it in my pocket, I 
.suppose.” j 

But fie did nok throw the old thing away. 

’ Before returning it to his pocket he stole a 
glance at the last lines of a paragraph. They 
ran thus: “An impenetrable mystery seems 
destined to hang for ever over this act of mad¬ 
ness or despair.” 

* Such were the end words of an item of news 
haikded; “ Suicide of Lady Passenger from a 
cross-Channel Boat.” Comrade Ossipon was 
familiar *with the beauties of its journalistic 
style. •“An ivi^enetrable mystery seems des¬ 
tined fo han^ fgr ever.^ . . .” "He knew every 
word by heart. “ An impenetrable mystery. ...” 
And the robust anarchist, haqging hii*head on 
hi^reast, fell into a iQng'reverie. o '' 

^ He was’menaced by this thin^ in the very 
sourtes of his existence. Hb could nqt issue forth* 
to m*eet his various conquests, those that he 
couVted on benches in Kensington Gardens, afltrd 
those «he met neai; area‘railings, wi^iout the 
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dread of Ijeginning to talk to ther\ 
impenetrable mystery destined. . . . K The 
becoming scientifically afraid of insanityVtfi ! ” 
in wait for him amongst these lines. Npld 
hang for ever over." It was an obsession, \ 
torture. He had lately ^failed to keep aev^Eal 
of these appointments, whose note used to be an 
upbounded trustfulness in the language of senti¬ 
ment and manly tenderness. Jhe confiding 
disposition of various classes of women satisfied 
the needs of his self-love, and put .spme material 
means into his hand. He needed it to live. It 
was there. But if he could no longer make use 
of it, he ran the risk of starving his ideals apd 
his body . . . “ This act of madniss or despair.” 

“ An impenetrable mystery ” was sure “<0 
hi»ng for ever ” as far as all mankind was con¬ 
cerned. But what of that if he alone of all men 
could never get rid of the cupsed knowledge ? 
And Comrade Ossipon’f^knowledge was as pre¬ 
cise as the newspaper man could make it—up 
to the yfcty^ threshold of the' " mystery destined 
'‘to hang for ever. . . i” , ^ ‘ ‘5* 

Coftirade (Jssipon was well tigfofmed. He' 
•knew what d:he gang^vay man ofitfie steamer had 
seen : *' A lady in a black dress and a black veil, 
windering at midnight alongside, on the quay. 

‘ Are you .going by the boat, ma’§m,’ he had 
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“ encouragingly. ‘ This way.' , She 

sion oip know what totdo. He helped 

bdard. She seamed weak.” • 
he knew also what the stewardess had 
-^^n: A lady in bl^ck with a white face stand- 
nng ii> the middle *of^the .empty ladies’ cabin. 
The stewardess induced her to lie down there. 
.Th^lad^ seemed quite unwilling to speak, and^s 
if ^e were in some, awful trouble. The next the 
stewardess knew she was gone from the ladies’ 
cabin. The stewardess then went on deck to 
Iqok for her, and Comrade Ossipon was informed 
that the good woman found the unhappy lady 
lyjng down in one <)f the hooded seats. Her 
^yes were open, but she would not answer any¬ 
thing that was said to ‘her. She s’eemed very 
ill. 'Che stewardess fetched the chief stewaid, 
and those two ‘people stood by the side of 
the hooded seat* consulting^ over their extra- 
ordinaty and tjagic passenger. , They talked 
In audible whispers (for she seemed past hear¬ 


ing^ of St Malo*and the .Consul‘there, of 
cqlhmunicating with .her* people i*n England.* 
“Then they went away to arran|fe for ter re- 
movlil down “below, for itideed by. what the}* 
could see of her face she seemed to them to be 


dyihg. But Comrade Oesipon knew that be¬ 
hind Jthat white giask of despair ,there was 
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struggling against terror and despair\^ 
of vitality, a love of life that could res^^ 
furious anguish which d'*ives to murder am^ 
fear, the blind, mad fear of the gallows. \ 
knew. But the stewardess apd the chief stewa\ 
knew nothing, except that \^hen they came bc.ck 
for her in less than five minutes the lady in 
bjack was no longer in the hooded seat. She 
was nowhere. She was gone. It was then five 
o’clock in the morning, and it was no accident 
either. An hour afterwards one of the steamer’s 
hands found a wedding ring left lying on the seat. 
It had stuck to the wood in a bit of wet, and its 
glitter caught the man’s eye. There was a date, 
24th June 1879, engraved inside. “ Ah impene¬ 
trable mystiry is destined to hatig for ever. . .\. ” 
*And Comrade Ossipon raised his bowed 
head, beloved of various humbll; women of these 
isles, Apollo-like in the sunniness of its bush 
of hair. , 

The Professor had grown restle*^s meantime. 
He rose^ * , 

"Stay,” said Osj 4 po*n hurriedly. 
what rio you lAiow of madness‘apd despair ? ” 

» The Professor passed the tip of‘his tongue on 
his dry, thin lips,.and* s 5 id doctorally*: 

•* There* are no fiuch things. _ All passion is 
lost now.*'.The world'is mediocre, limp, without 
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" Ha^^nd madness and despair’ are a force, 
sion oSj^ce is a crime in the eye§ of the foofs, the 
taprl^Knd the silly who t;ule the roost, you are 
y^l^nocre, Verloc, whose affair the police has 
t'^anaged to smother so nicely, was mediocre, 
the police thurder^d him. He was 
mediocre. Everybody is mediocre.^ Madness 
5ind despair ! Give me that for a lever, and I’ll 
move th& world, f^ssipon, you have my cordial 
’scorn. You are incapable of conceiving, even 
iwhat the fat-fed citizen would call a crime. You 
have no force?” He paused, smiling sardonically 
under the fierce glitter of his thick glasses, 
y And let me tell f’ou that this little legacy 
' they say youlve come into has not improved 
yqJUr intelligence. You* sit at your‘beer like a 
dummy. Good-bye.” ^ 

“ Will you Ravfe it ? ” said Ossipon, looking up 
with aa idiotic grin. 

“ Have what* • 

“ The legiE:y.* All dTit.” * 

The incorruptible Professor only srryl^d. His 
dirties* were all but fAlliiig off hinf, hfs boots,* 
^shapeless with re'pairs, heavy lik^lead, let*watdr 
in airevery st&p. He said*: ^ 

“ f will «end ‘you by*and-by a small bill for 


^rtain chemicals which I jh^ll order t,o-morr«w. 
I neej^ them badly. Understood—eb>?” 
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Osslpon lowered his head slowly. V 
alone. impenetrable mystery. . .» 

seemed to him that suspended in the'air^^ 
him he saw his own brain pulsating to the 
of an impenetrable mystery. It was disease \ 
clearly. ..." TAis act oj^madness or dcspdir.” 

The mechanical piano, near the door played 
through a valse cheekily, then fell silent all a*^ 
once, as if gone grumpy. ^ ' 

Comrade Ossipon, nicknamed the Doctor, 
went out of the Silenus beer-hall. At the door 
he hesitated, blinking at a not too splendid sun¬ 
light—and the paper with the report of the 
suicide of a lady was in his pocket. His he^irt 
was beating against it. The suicide of a lady 
—this act of madness oh despair. 

He walked along the street without looking 
where he put his feet; and' he walked in a 
direction which would not bring him to the place 
of appointment with another lad^ (an elderly 
nursery governess , putting her trust in an 
Apollo-like ambrosial head).^ He was walking 
away frpm'it. He coufd face no woman,It 
was rtiin, * Ht* could neither tifiipk, Work, sleep, 
jnor eat. But he was beginning'to drink'with 
pleasure, with anticipation, with hope. It was 
ruin. His revolutionary career, sustained’ by' 
the sentiment and trustfulness of many wpriaen, 
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•meed by an impenetrable mjrstery—the 
“ of ^ human brain pulsating wrong- 
tbe ' rhythm of journalistic phrases, 
IVt// hang for ever over this act. ... It 
inclining towar<is the gutter. . . of ntadness 
fm' despair. ...” ^ ^ , 

“I am seriously ill,” he muttered.to himself 
,-with Scientific insight. Already his robust forn^, 
with an“ Embassy’^ secret-service money (in- 
'■’hemed from Mr Verloc) in his pockets, was 
•jnarching in the gutter as if in training for the 
task of an inevitable future. Already he bowed 
his broad shoulders, his head of ambrosial locks, 
as,if ready to receive the- leather yoke of the 
, Sandwich board. As on that night, more than 
a il^eek ago. Comrade Ossipon walked without 
looking where he put his feet, feeling no fatigup, 
feeling n 5 thin|j, Seeing nothing, hearing not a 
sound.* ''An impenetrable mystery. ...” He 
walked^isregarc^ed. . . . “ 't'hH c^ct of madness 
or despair." • 

Ajid the incorruptible Professor walked too, 
avi^ting his eyes from/th^ odious rhultjtude of 
‘mankii^. ' He had no future. Hh dis’dairied it. 
He"*^as a force. His thoughts caressed the^ 
images of-ruin and destruction. He walked 
frail, insignificant, shabby, miserable—amd 
i^ribj^ in ^the simplicity of his i(:fe& calling 
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madness and despair to the regeneratie ' 
world. Nobody looked at him.^ He 
on unsuspected and deadly, like a pest r.). 
street full of men. 


Jartuary-October, 1906. ’ 



